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M oN the monſtrous productions of 
nature, we may reckon the heart of 
a mother who' loves ode of her chil- 

dren to the exchifion of alt: the reſt. I do 

not mean an edlighteted- xeriderneſs, which 
diſtinguiſhes among "the Foung plants which 
it cultivates, that which yields the beſt returns 
to its firſt cares: I ſpeak of a blind fondneſs, - 
frequently excluſive, ſometimes jealous, which 
picks out an idol and victims amid the little 
innocents brought into the world, and for 
whom we are equally bound to ſoften the bur- 
then of life. It is of this error, ſo common 
and ſo ſhameful to human nature, that 1 am 
going to give an example. | 
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2 THE BAD MOTHER, 


In one of our maritime provinces, an in- 
tendant, who had rendered himſelf reſpectable 
by his ſeverity in repreſſing grievances of all 
ſorts, making it a principle to favour the weak, 
and controul, the ſtrong; this virtuous man, 
named M. de Carandon, died poor, and . 
moſt inſolvent. He had left behind him a 
daughter, whom no body married, becauſe 
ſhe had much pride, little beauty, and no 
fortune. A rich and honeſt merchant fought 
her, out of reſpe& to the memory of her fa- 
ther. He has done us fo many good offices,” 
ſaid the worthy Coree,. (this was the mer- 
chant's name) * it is but juſt that ſome of us 
* ſhould repay them to the daughter.” Coree 
offered himſelf then-in an humble manner, and 
Mademoiſelle Carandon, with a great deal of 
reluctance, conſented to give him her hand, on 
condition that ſhe ſhould have in his houſe an 
abſolute authority. The good man's reſpect 
for the memory of the father extended even to 
the daughter: he conſulted her as his oracle; 
and if at any time he happened to be of a dit- 
ferent opinion from her, ſhe had nothing to 
do but to utter theſe ſilencing expreſſions, 
* The late M. de Carandon, my father 
Core never waited for her to finiſh, before he 
confeſſed himſelf in the wrong. 

He died pretty young, and left 2 two 
#tildren, of — ſhe had been pleaſed to 


permit 


it 


permit him to be the father. On his death- 


bed he thought it his duty to regulate the par- 
tition of his effects; but M. de Carandon held 


it, as ſhe told him, for a maxim, that in or- 


der to retain children under the dependence of 
a mother, it was neceſſary to render her the 
diſpenſer of the effects intended for them. 
This law was the rule of Coree's will; and 
his inheritance was left in the hands of bis 


wife, with the fatal right of diſtributing it to 


her children as ſhe ſhouid think proper. Ot 


theſe two children the eldeſt was her delight; 
not that he was handſomer, or of a more hap- 


py diſpoſition,” than the younger, but ſhe had 


ran ſome danger of her life in bringing him 


into the world : he had firſt made her expe- 


rience the pains and joy of child bed; he had 


poſſeſſed himſelf of her tenderneſs, which he 
alſo ſeemed to have exhauſted; ſhe had, in 
ſhort, all the bad reaſons that a bad mother 
could have for loving him only. 

Little Jemmy was the child rejected: his 
mother hardly vouchſafed to ſee him, and ne- 


ver ſpoke to him but to chide him. The poor 


child, intimidated, durſt not look up before 
her, nor anſwer her without trembling. He 
had, ſhe faid, his father's diſpoſition, a vul- 


gar foul, and what is called the air of ſuch 


tolks, 
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4 THE BAD MOTHER, 
For the eldeſt, whom ſhe had taken care to 
render as headſtrong, as diſobedient, as hu- 


mourſome as poſſible, he was gentility itfelf : . 


his obſtinacy was called greatneſs of ſpirit; his 
humours, exceſs of ſenſibility. She was de- 
lighted to ſee that he would never give up a 
point when he was in the right; and you 
muſt know that he was never in the wrong. 


She never ceaſed ſaying that he knew his own 


good, and that he had the honour of reſem- 
bling the ſweet madam his mamma.. This 
eldeſt boy, who was ſtyled M. de I'Etang, 
(for it was not thought right to leave him the 
name of Corte) this eldeſt, I ſay, had maſters 
of all ſorts: the leſſons they ſet were for him 
alone, but little Jemmy reaped the fruit of 
them; in ſo much, that at the end of a few 
years Jemmy knew all that they had taught 
M. de l' Etang, who in return knew nothing, 
The good women, who make a practice of 
attributing to children all the little wit they 
have themſelves, and who ruminate all morn- 
ing on the pretty things they are to ſay in the 
day; the good women had made the mother, 
whoſe weakneſs they were well acquainted 
with, believe that her eldeſt ſon was a prodigy. 
The maſters, leſs complaiſant, or leſs artful, 
while they complained of the indocility and 
inattention of this favourite, were boundleſs 
in their encomiums on Jemmy : they did not 
ablolutely 
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A MORAL TALE. 5 
abſolutely fay that M. de l'Etang was a block- 
head, but they ſaid that little Jemmy had the 
genius of an angel. The mother's vanity wa? 
wounded ; and' out of an injuſtice, which one 
would not believe exiſted in nature, if this 
vice of mothers were leſs in faſhion, ſhe re- 
doubled her averſion to the little wretch, be- 
came jealous of his improvement, and reſolv- 
ed to take away from her ſpoiled child the 
humiliation of a compariſon. 

A very affecting adventure awakened, how- 
ever, in her the ſentiments of nature ; but this 
retort upon herſelf only humbled, without cor- 
recting her. Jemmy was ten years of age, 
M. de VEtang near fifteen, when ſhe fell dan- 


gerouſly ill. The eldeſt employed himſelf 


about his pleaſures, and very little about his 
mother's health, It is the puniſhment of 
fooliſh mothers to love unnatural children. 
However, ſhe began to grow uneaſy ; Jemmy 
perceived it, and immediately his little heart 
was ſeiſed with grief and fear: the impatience 
to ſee his mother grew too ſtrong for him to 
conceal it longer, They had accuſtomed him 
never to appear but when he was called; but 
at laſt his tenderneſs gave him courage. He 


ſeiſes the inſtant when the chamber-door was 
half open, entered without noiſe and with 


trembling ſteps, and approached his mother's 
bed. © Is it you, my fon?” ſaid ſhe — 
A3 . 9 
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No, mamma, it is Jemmy.“ This natural 
and overwhelming anſwer penetrated witk 
ſhame and grief the foul of this unjuſt wo+ 
man; but a few careſſes from her bad ſon ſoon 
reſtored him to his full aſcendency; and Jem- 
my, in the end, was neither the better be- 
loved, nor reckoned the more worthy to be ſo. 
SJcarce was Madam Coree recovered; when 
ſhe reſumed the deſign of baniſhing him her 
houſe : her pretence was; that M. de I'Etang, 
being naturally lively; was too ſuſceptible of 
diſfipation to have a companion in his ſtudies ; 
and the impertinent prepoſſeſſions of the maſ- 
ters for the child, who was the moſt humble 
and fawning with them, might eaſily diſcou- 
rage him, whoſe ſpirit being: higher, and leſs 
tractable, required more management: it was 
her pleaſure; therefore, that PEtang ſhould be 
the only object of their cares; and ſhe got rid 
of the unfortunate Jemmy by exlling him to 
a college. | 
At ſixteen PEtang quitted bis maſters in the 

'mathematics, phyſics, muſic, &c. juſt as he 
had taken them; he began his exerciſes, which. 
he performed much in the fame manner as 
he had done his ſtudies; and at twenty he 
appeared in the world with the ſelf-ſufficiency 
. of a coxcomb, who has heard of every thing, 
but reflected on nothing, 


. N Jemmy, | 
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A MORAL TALE 7 
Jemmy, on his part, had gone through his 
ſtudies; and his mother was quite wearied 


with the commendations they gave him. 
Well then,” ſaid ſhe, face he is ſo wiſe, 


che vill ſucceed in the church; he has no- 


* thing to do but to take to that courſe of 


66 life.“ ; 


Unfortunately Jemmy bad no Want for ; 
the eccleſiaſtic ſtate ; he - came- therefore to 


entreat his mother to diſpenſe: with his- enter- 


ing inte it. Tou- imagine then, ſaid ſhe 
to him with a cold and ſevere air, that 1 
% have wherewith to maintain you in the 
world ?. I aſſure you 1 have not. Your: fa- 
ther's fortune was not ſo conſiderable as 


Vas imagined; it will ſcarce be ſufficient to 


« ſettle your elder brother. For you, Sit, 


you have only to conſider whether you witt 


run the career of benefices or of arms, whe- 
ther you will have your head ſhaven. or 
broken; in ſhort, whether you will take a 
* band or a lieutenancy of infantry: this is 
“ all that 1 can do for you.“ Jemmy ag- 
ſwered her with reſpect, that there were leſs 
violent courſes to be taken by the ſon of a 


merchant. At theſe words Madam de Caran- 7 
don was near dying with grief for having 


brought into the world a fon ſo little worthy 
of her, and forbid him her ſight. Young 
Coree, diſtreſſed. at dane incurred his mo- 

a ther's 
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ther's anger, retired ſighing, and reſolved to 
try whether fortune would be leſs cruel to him 
than nature. He learnt that a veſſel was on 
the point of failing for the Antilles, whither 
he had a deſign of repairing. He writ to his 
mother to aſk her conſent, her bleſſing, and a 
parcel of goods. The two firſt articles were 
amply granted him, but the latter ſparingly, 
His mother, too happy in being rid of him, 
-wanted to ſee him before his departure, and, 
while ſhe embraced. him, beſtowed on him a 
few tears. His brother alſo had the goodneſs 
to wiſh him a good voyage. Theſe were the 
firſt careſſes he had ever received from his re- 
lations ; his ſenſible heart was penetrated with 
them: yet he durſt not aſk them to write to 
him; but he had a fellow-collegian, by whom 
he was tenderly beloved: he conjured him at 
parting now and then to ſend him news of his 
mother. | 
She was now no longer employed but in 
the care of ſettling her favourite ſon. He de- 
clared for the robe: they obtained him a diſ- 
penſation from its ſtudies; and he was ſoon 
admitted into the ſanctuary of the laws. No- 
thing remained wanting but an advantageous 
marriage; they propoſed a rich heireſs; but 
they required of the widow the ſettlement of 
her fortune. She had the weakneſs, to conſent 


to it, ſcarce reſerving to herſelf wherewith to 
"324 live 


quitte 
for a 
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five decently ; well aſſured that her fon's for- 
tune would be always at her diſpoſal. 

At the age of twenty-five, M. de VEtang 
found himſelf a dapper little counſellor, ne- 
glecting his wife as much as his mother, taking. 
great care of his own perſon, and payiug very 
little regard to the affairs of the bar. As it 
was genteel for a huſband to have ſome body 
beſides his wife, PEtang thought it his duty 
to ſet up for a man of intrigue. A young 
girl, whom he ogled at the play, returned bis 
invitations, received him at her lodgings with 
a great deal of politenefs,. told bim he was 
charming, which he very readily believed, and 
in a ſhort time rid him of a pocket · book with 
ten thouſand crawns. But as there is no fuck 
thing as eternal love, this perjured beauty 
quiited him at the expiration of three months 
for a young Engliſh lord, equally: fooliſh and 
more magnificent. L'Etang, who could not 
conceive. how they could diſmiſs ſuch a perſon 
as himſelf, reſolved to avenge himſelf by taking 
2 miſtreſs ſtill more famous, and loading her 
with favours. - His new conquelt raiſed: him a 
thouſand: rivals; and when he compared him- 
ſelf wich the crowd of adorers who fighed for 


her in vain, he had the pleaſure of thinking 


himſelf more amiable, as he found himſelt 
more. happy. However, having perceived that 
he was not without uncafinets, ſhe. was de- 
| a ſirous 


10 THE BAD MOTHER, 
firous of convincing him, that there was no- 
thing in the world which ſhe was not reſolved 
to quit for him, and propoſed, for the fake of 
avoiding impertinents, that they ſhould go 
together to Paris to forget all the world, and 


live only for each other. L'Etang was tranſ- 
ported at this mark of tenderneſs. Every: thing 
is got ready for the journey; they ſet out, they 
arrive, and chuſe their retreat in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Royal. Fatima (that 
was the name of this beauty) afked and ob- 
tained, without difficulty, a coach to take the 
air. L'Etang was ſurpriſed at the number of 
friends that he found in this good city. Theſe 
friends had never ſeen him; but his merit at- 

trated them in crowds. Fatima herſelf re- 
ceived none but L'Etang's company, and he 
was always very ſure of his friends and of her. 
This charming woman had, however, one 
weakneſs : ſhe believed in dreams. One night 
ſhe had had one. which could not, ſhe ſaid, be 
. effaced from her memory, L'Etang wanted to 
know what this dream was which took up her 
attention fo ſeriouſly. . I dreamed,” ſaid 
ſhe, that 1 was in a delicious apartment, 
In it was a damaſk bed of three different 
* colours, with tapeſtry and ſofas ſuited to 
* this ſuperb bed; pannels dazzling with 
* gold, poliſhed cabinets, porcelaine of Ja- 


1 wa China monkies, the prettieſt in the 
« world; 
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« world ; but all this was nothing, A toilette 


was ready ſet out, I drew near it; ,what 
© did I ſee? My heart beats at it: a diamond 
© ſcreen; and then what diamonds ! the moſt 
% beautiful ſhaped aigrette, the fineſt ear- 
rings, the handſomeſt eſclavage, and a river 
% without end. Yes, Sir, I will tell you: 
* ſomething very extraordinary will happen 
% to me. This dream has affected me very 
« ſtrongly, and my dreams never deceive 
n | | 

It was in vain that M. de I'Etang employed 


cc 


all his eloquence to. perſuade her that dreams 


ſignified nothing; ſhe maintained that this 


dream did ſignify ſomething, and, at length, he 
feared leſt ſome of his rivals ſhould propoſe to 


realiſe it. He was under a neceſlity therefore 
of capitulating, and except in ſome few cir- 
cumſtances, reſolved to accompliſh it himſelf, 
We may eaſily judge, that this experiment 
did not cure her of the habit of dreaming : ſhe 
took a delight in it, and dreamed fo often, 
that even the fortune of good Mr. Coree be- 
came hardly any thing more than a dream. 
M. de VEtang's young wife, to whom this 
journey had not been very agreeable, demand- 
ed to be ſeparated from the fortunes of a huſ- 
band, who abandoned her ; and her portion, 
which he was obliged to reſtore put him {till 
lels at his eaſe. 


Play 
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Play is a refource. L'Etang' pretended to 


excel at piquet; his friends Who made up a 


common purſe, betted all for him, while one of 


them played againſt him. Every time that he 


threw out, Faith,” ſaid one of the betters, 
© that is well played!“ There is no play- 
ing better,” ſaid another. In fhort, M. 
de l'Etang played the beſt in the world; but 
he never had the aces. While they ſtripped 
him inſenſibly, the faithful Fatima, who per- 
ceived his decline, dreamed one night that ſhe 
quitted him, and left him the next day: how- 
ever, as it is mortifying to fall off from one's 


grandeur, he piqued himſelf upon his honour; 


and would not abate any thing of his pride, 
fo that in a few years he found he was ruined, 

He was'now at his laſt ſhifts, when the good 
lady his mother, who had not managed her 
own reſerve better, writ to him deſiring ſome 
money. He returned her anſwer, that he was 
very forry ; but that, far from being able to 
fend her any relief, he ſtood in need of it 


himſelf. The alarm was already fpread among 


their creditors, and the queſtion was, who 
ſhould firſt ſeiſe the ruins of their fortune. 
What have I done!“ ſaid the diſtracted mo- 
ther: I have ſtripped myſelf of all for a ſon 
« Ho has ſquandered every thing.” 

In the mean time what became of the unfor- 
tunate Jemmy ? Jemmy, with a good under- 


ſtanding, 
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A MORAL TALE. _ 
ſtanding, the beſt heart, the handſomeſt figure 
in the world, and his little venture, was hap- 
pily arrived at St. Domingo. It is well 
known how eaſy a Frenchman of good mo- 
rals, and a good perſon, finds it to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in the iſles. The name of Coree, his 
own good ſenſe and prudence ſoon acquired 
him the confidence of the inhabitants. With 
the aſſiſtances that were offered him, he pur- 
chaſed himſelf a ſettlement, cultivated it, and 
rendered it: flouriſhing ; trade, which was then 
very briſk, ' enriched him in a ſhort time, and 
in the ſpace of five years he was become the 
object of the jealouſy of the handſomeſt and 
richeſt widows and damſels of the colony. But 
alas! his fellow-collegian, who till that time 
had given him none but the moſt fatisfatory 
news, now writ him word that his brother 
was ruined, and that his mother, abandoned 
by every body, was driven tothe moſt dread- 
ful extremities. This fatal letter was be- 
dewed: with tears. Ah! my poor mother!” 
cried he, I will fly to your relief.” He 
would not truſt this charge to any body. Ac- 
cident, infidelity, neglect, or delay by a ſtran- 
ger, might deprive her of the aſſiſtance ſent 
by her fon, and leave her to periſh in indi- 
gence and deſpair. * Nothing ought to retain 
* a fon,” ſaid he to himſelf, © when the ho- 


* nour and life of a mother are at ſtake.” 
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With ſuch ſentiments, Coree was no longer 
employed but about the care of rendering his 
riches portable. He fold all his poſſeſſions, 
and this ſacrifice colt his heart nothing; but 
he could not but feel ſome :regret for a more 
precious treaſure, which he left in America, 
Lucella, the young widow of an old coloniſt, 
who had left her immenſe riches, had caſt upon 
Coree one of thoſe looks which ſeem to pe- 
netrate to the bottom of the ſoul, and to un- 
ravel its character; one of thoſe looks which 
decide the opinion, determine the inclination, 


and the ſudden and confuſed effect of which 


is generally taken for a ſympathetic emotion. 
She had imagined ſhe ſaw in this young man 
every thing that could render a virtuous and 
ſenſible woman happy; and her love for him 
had not waited for reflection to give it birth 
and diſcover itſelf. Goree, on his fide, had 
diſtinguiſned her among her rivals, as the moſt 
worthy of captivating the heart of a wiſe and 
virtuous man. Lucella, with a figure the moſt 
noble and intereſting; an air the moſt ani- 
mated, and yet the moſt modeſt; a brown com- 
plexion, but freſher-than the roſe; bair of the 
backneſs of the ebony, and teeth of a dazzling 
whiteneſs and enamel ; the ſtature and gait 
of one of Diana's nymphs ; the ſmile and 
look of the companions of Venus: Lucella 
with all theſe charms was endowed with that 
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A MORAL TALE. 15 
greatneſs of ipirit, that loftineſs of temper, 


that juilne(s: ia ber ideas, that rectitude ia 


her ſentiwents, which make us ſay, though not 
with the. greateſt propriety, that ſuch a wo- 
man has the ſoul of a man. It was not one 
of Lucella's principles to be aſhamed of a vir- 
tuous inclination. Scarce had Coree confeſſed 
to her the choice of his heart, when he ob- 
tained from her, without evaGon, a like con- 
feſſion, by: way of reply; and their mutual 
inclination. becoming more tender, in propor- 
ton as it became more conſidered, now 
wanted nothing but the moment of being con- 
ſecrated at the foot of the altar. Some diſ- 


putes, concerning the inheritance of Lucella's 


huſband, had retarded their happineſs. Theſe 
diſputes were on the point of being ſettled, 
when the letter from Coree's friend arrived, 
to tear him all at once from' what he held 
deareſt in the world, except his mother. He 
repaired to the beauteous widow's, ſhowed her 
the letter from his friend, and aſked her advice. 
1 flatter myſelf,” ſaid ſne, that you have 
no need of it. Convert your wealth into 

** mercantile commodities, haſten” to the reliet 
* of your mother, pay your reſpects to all 


your friends, and come back again: my 


fortune awaits. you. If I die, my will ſhall ſe- 

cure it to you; if I live, inſtead of a will 5 

8 , know what right you will have over it.“ 
"42 8 
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Coree, ſtruck with gratitude and admiration, 


ſeiſed the Hands of this generous woman, and 


e to him, © you are a child: enter- 
** tain not the prejudices of Europe. The 
moment that a woman does any thing toler- 
** ably handſome, they cry her up as a pro- 
* digy, as if nature had not given us a ſoul. 
In my place now, ſhould you be. much 
«© pleaſed to ſee me in aſtoniſhment, viewing 
* in yon, as a phenomenon, the pure emo- 
„ tion of a good keart?” Pardon me,” 
faid Corẽe, - I ought to have expected it; but 
your principles, your ſentiments, the eaſe, 
the ſimplicity of your virtues enchant me: 
J admire them without being amazed at 


* them.” © Go, my dear,” faid ſhe to him, 


We him, I am thine ſuch as God has 
* made me. Do your duty, and return as 
*« ſoon as poſſible.“ | 
He embarks, and with him he embarks all 
his fortune. The paſſage was pretty favour- 
able till they came towards the. Canaries; but 
there their veſſel, purſued by a corſair from 
Morocco, was obliged to ſeek for ſafety in its 
fails. The corfair which chaſed them was 
on the point of joining them; and the cap- 
tain, terrified at the danger af being boarded, 
was going to ſtrike to the pirate. Oh! 


; | - M my 
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t my dear mother ! cried:Coree, embracing 
the caſket in which were contained all his hopes, 
and then tearing his hair with grief and rage, 
„% No,” ſaid he, © this barbarous African 
„“ ſhall firſt have my heart.“ Then addreſſ- 
ing himſelf to the captain, the crew, and the 
affrighted paſſengers, What! my friends,“ 
{aid he, ſhall we ſurrender ourſelves like 
„ cowards ? Shall we ſuffer this robber to 


* and to ſell us like beaſts > Are we diſ- 
armed? Are the people on board the e- 
nemy's ſhip invulnerable? or are they bra- 


cc 


have them the nearer.” His courage re-ani- 


mated their ſpirits, and the captain, embracing: 


him extolled him for having ſet the example. 
Every thing is now got ready for defence; 


the corſair boards them: the veſſels daſh againſt 
each other: death flies on both ſides, In a ſhort. 
time the two ſhips are covered with a cloud 
of ſmoke and fire. The cannonade ceaſes; 
day- light appears, and the ſword ſingles out 
its victims. Core, with his ſabre in his 


hand, made a dreadful ſlaughter; the inſtant 


he ſaw an African throw himſelf on board, 
he ran up to him, and cleaved him in two, 
crying out, Oh! my poor mother !” His 


fury was as that of the lioneſs defending her 
B 3 little 


carry us to Morocco, loaded with irons; 


ver thay; we? They: want to board us; 
* let them board us: What then? we ſhall: 
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little ones; it was the laſt effort of nature in 
deſpair; and the gentleſt, the moſt ſenſible 
heart that ever exiſted, was now become the 
moſt violent, and the moſt bloody. The cap- 
tain diſcerned him everywhere, his eye flaſh- 
ing fire, and his arm drenched: in blood. 
This is not a mortal,” faid he to his com- 
. panions, © it is a god who fights for us.” His 
example kindled their courage. He finds him- 
{elf at length hand to hand with the chief of 
the barbarians. © My God,” cried he, have 
«- pity of my mother !“ and at theſe words, 
with a back-handed blow, he let out the 
pirate's bowels. From this moment the vic- 
tory was deciſive : the few who were left of 
the crew of the corſair begged their lives, and 
were put into irons. Coree's veſſel, with her 
booty, arrives at length on the coaſts of France; 
and this worthy fon, without allowing him- 
ſelf one night's repoſe, repairs with his treaſure 


to his unhappy mother. He finds her on the 


brick of the grave, and in a ſtate more dreadful 
to her than death itſelf ; ſtripped of all relief, 
and in the care of one man ſervant, who, diſ- 
guſted at ſuffering the indigence to which ſhe 
was reduced, paid her, with regret, the Jaſt 
duties of an humiliating pity. The ſhame of 
her ſituation had induced her to ' forbid this 
ſervant from admitting any perſon, except the 

prieſt 


mothe! 
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prieſt and the: charitable phyſician, who ſome- 
times viſited my Coree aſks to ſee her, and 
is refuſed, | 47000 I 

+ Tell my name,” aid he to the errut · 

—* And what is your name?“ Jemmy.“ 
T he ſervant approaches: the bed. © A ftran-' 
« ger,” ſays he, aſlis to ſee you, Madam.“ 
—“ Alas! and who is this ſtranger?“ 
He ſays that his name is Jemmy.“ At this 
name her heart was ſo violently agitated, that 


ſne was near expiring. Ah 1 my ſon,“ 


faid ſhe in a faint voice, and lifting upon him 


her dying eye-lids, Ah! my fon, at what 
* moment are you returned to ſee your mo- 
“ ther ! Your hand will ſoon cloſe her eyes.“ 
What was the grief of this pious and tender 
child, to ſee that mother whom he had left in 
the boſom of luxury and opulence, to ſee her 
now in a bed ſurrounded with rags, and the 
very deſcription of which would make the ſto- 
mach riſe, if it were permitted me to give 
it! * Oh! my mother,“ cried he, throw- 
ing himſelf upon this bed of woe: his ſobs 
choaked his voice, and the rivers of tears with 
which he bathed the boſom of his expiring ' 
mother, were for a long time the only expreſ- 
ſion of his grief and love. © Heaven puniſhes ' 
me, "replied ſhe, & for having loved too 


40 


* much an unnatural ſon; for having. 


He interrupted her: All is made up, my 


6c dear 
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te dear mother,” ſaid this virtuous young man; 
* live: Fortune has loaded me with her fa- 
* yours, I come to pour them out into the 


_ © ©<-Jap of Nature: it is for you that they are 


«© given me. Live: I have wherewith to make 
„ Fou love life.“ Ah! my dear child, if 
* I have any deſire to live, it is to expiate my 
* injuſtice, it is to love a ſon of whom I was 


6 f his inheritance.” At theſe words ſhe 
covered her face as not worthy to ſee the 
light. © Ah! Madam,“ cried he, preſſing 
ber in his arms, ©* deprive me not of the ſight 
© of my mother. I am come acroſs the ſeas 
© to ſeek and relieve her.” At this inſtant 
the prieſt- and the phyſician arrive. See 


„ there,” ſaid ſhe, © my child, the only com- 


« forters that heaven has left me; without 


| 5 their charity I ſhould; now be no more.” 
Coree embraces them, burſting into tears. 


„% My friends !“ ſays he to them, my be- 
* nefactors! what do I not owe you ! but for 
„ you I ſhould no longer have had a mother: 
«© go on, recal her to life. I am rich; 1 
* am come to make her happy. Redouble 
« your cares, your conſolations, your aſſiſt- 
« ances; reſtore her to me.” The phyſician 
prudently ſaw that this ſituation was too vio- 
lent for the ſick lady. Go, Sir,“ ſaid he to 
Corce, * truſt in our zeal, and have no other 
24591 care 
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care than to provide her a convenient and 


« wholeſome lodging. The lady ſhall this 
* evening be removed there.” 

Change of air, proper a or ra- 
ther the revolution created by joy, and the calm 
which ſucceeded it, inſenſibly- re- animated in 
her the organs of life. A profound chagrin 
had been the ground of the diſeaſe; confela- 
tion was the remedy, Coree learned that his 
unhappy brother had juſt periſhed in milery. 

J draw the veil over the frightful picture of 
his death, which he had but too juſtly merited. 

They kept the knowledge of it from a feeling 


mother, who was as yet too weak to ſupport, 


without expiring, a new attack of grief. She 
learnt it at laſt, when her health was bet- 
ter eſtabliſhed. All the wounds of her heart 
were now- again open, and the maternal tears 


trickled from her eyes. But heaven, while 
it took away from her a fon unworthy of 


her tenderneſs, reſtored her one who had me- 
rited it by every ſenfible and touching tie of 
nature and of virtue. He confided to her the 
deſires of his ſoul; which were to re · unite in 
his arms his mother and his wife. Madam 
Coree embraced with joy the proſpect of go- 


ing with her ſon over to America. A city fil- 


led with her follies, and her misfortunes, was 
to her an odious place of reſidence; and the 
moment in which ſhe embarked reſtored her 
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a new life. Heaven, which protects piety, 
granted them favourable winds. : Lucella re- 
ceived the mother of her lover as ſhe-would 
have received her own mother. Hymen made 
of theſe lovers the happieſt couple, and their 
days ſtill roll on in that vnalterable, peace, in 
thoſe pure aud ſerene pleaſures, which are the 
portion of virtue, 


FF 


THE GOOD MOTHER. 


IT. HE care of a (ON for her children is 
of all duties the moſt religiouſly ob- 
ferved in nature. This univerſal ſentiment 
governs all the paſſions: it prevails even over 
the love of life. It renders the fierceſt of 
animals ſenſible and gentle, the moſt! luggiſh 
indefatigable, the moſt timid: courageous to 
exceſs: not one of them loſes ſight of. its little 
ones, till the moment that their care of it be - 
comes uſeleſs. We ſee only among mankind 
the odious examples of a too early deſertion. 
In the midſt of a world, where vice, inge - 
nious to diſguiſe itſelf, takes a thouſand ſedu- 
eing 1 vis there, above all, that the moſt 


happy 
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happy diſpoſition requires to be enlightened 
without ceaſing. The more ſhelves there are, 
and the more they are hidden,” the more need 
has the frail bark of innocence and happineſs 
of a prudent pilot. What would have been, 
for example, the fate of Miſs Troene, if heaven 
had not made expreſsly for her a mother, ſuch 
as there are very few to be met with? 

This reſpectable widow had devoted to the 
education of an only daughter the moſt agree - 
able years of her life. Theſe were her re - 
flections at the age of five and twenty. 

„ have loſt my huſband,” ſaid ſhe; 


©] have nothing but my daughter and myſelf : 


% ſhall 1 live for myſelf ?- or ſhall I live for 
her? The world ſmiles upon me, and pleaſes 
* me ſtill; but if I give myſelf up to it, I 
«* abandon my daughter, and hazard her hap- 
** pineſs and my own, - Suppoſe that a life 
of noiſe and diſſipation has all the charms 
© that are attributed to it, how long may I 
be able to taſte them? How few of my years, 
© which are rolling on, have I to paſs in the 
„ the world ? how many in ſolitude and the 
* boſom of my child? This world, which in- 
© vites me now, will diſmiſs me ſoon with- 
out pity; and if my daughter ſhould forget 
e herſelf, according to my example; if ſhe is 
* unhappy through my negligence, what will 
© be my comfort? Let me in good time add 
| | grace 
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« grace to my retreat: let me render it as. 
<« agreeable as it is honourable; and let me 
< ſacrifice to my daughter, who is ever 7 thing 
©< to me, that alien multitude, to whom in 
& a ſhort time I ſhall be nothing.” 
From that moment this prudent mother be- 
came the friend and companion of her daugh - 
ter. But to obtain her confidence was not 
the work of a day. ; 

Emily (that was the young lady's name) 
had received from nature a ſoul ſuſceptible 
of the moſt lively impreſſions; and her mother, 
who ſtudied it inceſſantly, experienced an un- 
eaſy joy on perceiving this ſenſibility, which 
does ſo much harm and ſo much good. Hap- 
< py,” ſaid ſhe ſometimes, ** happy the huſ- 
« band whom ſhe will love, if he is de- 


_ « ſerving of her tenderneſs; if by eſteem and 


„ friendſhip he knows how to render dear to 
her the cares ſhe ſhall take to pleaſe him 
% but woe be to him, if he humbles and ſhocks 
her: her wounded delicacy will be the tor- 
* ment of them both. I ſee that if a reproach 
„ eſcapes even me, a flight complaint which 
„ ſhe has not merited, tears of grief trickle from 
* her eyes; her drooping heart is diſpirited. 
Nothing is eaſier than to manage her, no- 
thing eaſter than to frighten her.“ 
Temperate as was the life of Madam is 


bene, it was however conformable to her 


Condition, 
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dition, and relative to the deſign ſhe had of in- 
ſtructing herſelf at Teifure in the choice of a huſ- 


band worthy of Emily. A crowd of — 


caught with the charms of the daughter, pai 
according to cuſtom, aſſiduous court to — 
mother. Of this number was the Marquis de 
Verglan, who, to his own misfortune, was en- 
dowed with a very handſome figure. His glaſs 
and the ladies had ſo often told him fo, that he 
could not but believe it. He liſtened ta hem 
with pleaſure, contemplated himfelf, with de- 
light, ſmiled upon himſelf, and for ever ſung 


his own praiſes. Nothing could be objected to 


his politeneſs ; but it was fo cold, and fo light, 
in compariſon to the attentions with which he 
honoured himſelf, that one might clearly per- 
ceive that he poſſeſſed the firſt place in his own 
eſteem. He would have had, without think- 
ing on them, all the graces of nature: he 
ſpoiled them all by affecting them. In regard 
to underſtanding, he wanted only juſtneſs, or 
rather reſfection. Nobody would have talked 
better then he, if he had known what he was 
going to ſay; but it was his firſt care to be 
of an opinion contrary to that of another. 
Right or wrong, was all ene to him; he was 
fure of dazzling, of ſeducing, of perſuading to 
whatever he would, He knew by heart all 
that little toilette chit-chat, all thoſe pretty 

Vol. II. C things 
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which mean nothing. He was thoroughly 
verſed in all the love-anecdotes of the city and 
court: who was the gallant of the evening, 
who of to-day, who of the morrow ; and how 
many times in the year ſuch and ſuch a lady 
had changed her admirers. He even knew a 

certain perſon who had refuſed to be upon the 
liſt, and who would have ſupplanted all his 
rivals, if he had choſen to give himſelf the 
trouble. 

This young coxcomb was the ſon of an 
old friend of M. du Troene, and the widow 
ſpoke of him to her daughter with a kind of 
compaſſion. ' lt is a pity,” ſaid ſhe, that 
* they ſpoil this young man.” He was well 
deſcended ; he might have ſucceeded : he had 
already ſucceeded but too well in the heart of 
Emily. That which is ridiculous in the eyes 
of a mother, is not always ſo in the eyes of 
a daughter. Youth is indulgent to youth; 
and there are ſuch things as beautiful defects. 

Verglan, on his ſide, thought Emily toler- 
ably handſome, only a little too plain and 
ſimple ; but that might be corrected. He took 
but very little care to pleaſe her; but when 
the firſt impreſſion is made, every thing con- 
tributes to ſink it deeper. The very diſſipation 
of this young fop was a new attraction to 


Emily; ſhe ſaw therein the danger of loſing 
him; 
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bim; and nothing haſtens, ſo much as jea- 


louſy, the progreſs of a growing love. 

In giving an account of his life to Madam 
du Tr6ene, Verglan repreſented himſelf (as to 
be ſure he ought) the moſt deſirable man in 
the world, | 

Madam du Troene gave him obliquely a 
leſſon on modeſty ; but he proteſted that no- 
body was leſs vain than himſelf ; that he knew 
perfectly well that it was not for his own fake 
that they ſought him ; that his birth did a 


great deal, and that he owed the reſt to his 


wit and figure, qualities which he had not 


given himſelf, and which he was far from 


being proud of. 


The more pleaſure Emily felt in Peiog and 


hearing him, the more care ſhe took to con- 


ceal it. A reproach from her mother would 


have made a deep wound in her heart; and 


this delicate ſenſibility 'rendered * fearful to 


exceſs. 
In the mean umb Emilys charms, with 
which Verglan was ſo faintly touched, had 


inſpired the wiſe and modeſt Belzors with the 


tendereſt paſſion. A juſt way of thinking, 


and an upright heart, formed the baſis of his 
character. His agreeable and open figure was _ 


ennobled ſtill more by the high idea that was 
conceived of his foul ; for we are naturally 
diſpoſed to ſeek, and believe that. we diſcover, 
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in the features of a man, what we know to 
be in his heart. 

Belzors, in whom nature had been directed 
to virtue from his infancy, enjoyed the incſtim- 
able advantage of being able to give himſelf 
up to it without precaution and conſtraint, 
Decency, honeſty, candour, that frankneſs 
which gains confidence, that ſeverity of man- 
ners which impreſſes reſpect, had in him the 
free eaſe of habit. An enemy to vice, but 


without pride; indulgent to follies, but with- 


out contracting any; complying with innocent 
cuſtoms, incorraptible by bad examples, he 
ſwam upon the torrent of the world; beloved, 
reſpected even by thoſe to whom his life was 
a reproach, and to whom the public eſteem 
had made it a practice to . it, in order 
to humble their pride. 

Madam du Troene, e with the 3 
racter of this young man, had choſen him, 
in the bottom of her heart, as the moſt de · 
ſerving huſband ſhe could give her daughter. 
She was inexhauſtible in his commendations ; 
Emily applauded with the modeſty of her age, 
Madam du Troene miſtook the ingenuous and 
agreeable air which her daughter aſſumed to- 
wards him. As the eſteem with which he in- 


ſpired her was not mingled with any fenti- 


ment that ſhe needed. to . Emil was 
* at her eaſe. 
8 
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Jt were to be wiſhed, that ſhe had been as 
free, as tranquil, with the dangerous Verglan; 
and the painful ſituation into which his pre- 
ſence caſt her, had in good meaſure the ap- 
pearance of ſpleen. If Madam du Troene ſpoke 
in commendation of him, Emily looked down, 
and kept ſilence. * You do not ſeem to me, 
daughter, ſaid Madam du Troene, © to 
“ reliſh thoſe light and ſhining graces, on 
„ which the world lays ſo much ſtreſs.” - 
© [ know nothing at all of them,” ſaid Emily, 
bluſhing. The good mother concealed her 
joy: ſhe thought ſhe ſaw the plain and modeſt 
virtues of Belzors triumphing i in Emily's heart 
over the little amiable vices of Verglan, and 
thoſe like him. An accident, ſlight in appear- 
ance, but ſtriking to an attentive and diſcern- 
ing mother, drew her out of this illuſion. 

One of Emily's accompliſhments was draw- 
ing in.crayons. She had choſen the delinea- 
tion of flowers, as the moſt ſuitable to her 
age. It ſeemed ſo natural to ſee a roſe blow 
beneath the hand of beauty ! Verglan, by a 
taſte ſomewhat reſembling her's, was paſſion- 
ately fond of flowers: he was never ſeen with- 
out a noſegay, the prettieſt in the world. 
One day Madam du Troene's eyes were 

thrown caſually on Verglan's noſegay. The 
day after, ſhe perceived that Emily, perhaps 
without thinking of it, was drawing the flowers 
C 3 of 
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of it. It was very natural, that the flowers 
ſhe had ſeen the evening before ſhould be Qill 
prefent to her imagination, and come, as it 
were, of their own accord, to offer themſelves 
to her pencil; but that which Was not quite 
ſo natural, was the air of enthuſiaſm which 
ſhe betrayed in drawing them. Her eyes 
ſparkled with the fire of genius; her mouth 
ſmiled amorouſly at every ſtroke of the pencil, 
and a colour more animated than that of the 
flower which ſhe wanted to repreſent, diffuſed 
itſelf over her lovely cheeks. Are you plea- 
* ſed with your execution ſaid the mother 
to her careleſsly? It is impoſſible,” replied 


Emily, to repreſent Nature well, when we 


have her not before our eyes.“ It was cer- 
tain, however, that ſhe had never drawn her 
more faithfully. 

Some few days after, Verglan came again 
with new flowers. Madam du Tröene, with- 
out any particularity, obſerved them, one after 
another; and, in Emily's next leſſon, Verglan's 
noſegay was drawn again. The good mother 
continued her obſervations, and every tryal 
confirming her ſuſpicions, redonbled her unea- 
ſineſs. Alas!” ſaid ſne, I am alarmed 
4 perhaps at ſomewhat very innocent. Let 
me ſee, however, if ſhe has any meaning 
in all * > 


The 
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The ſtudies and accompliſhments of Emily 
were a ſecret to her mother's acquaintance. 
As ſhe had only intended thereby to enſure to 
her agreeable hours of leiſure, to make her 
reliſh ſolitude, and preſerve her imagination 
from the dangers of meditation, and her active 
and ſenſible foul from the tediouſneſs of idle- 


neſs; Madam du Troene derived neither to 


herſelf nor daughter, the leaſt vanity from thoſe 
talents which ſhe cultivated with ſo much. care. 
But one day when they were alone with Bel- 
zors, and the converſation turned on the great 
advantage of employing and fatisfying one's 
{elf, '** My daughter, ſaid Madam du Tröene, 
has created herſelf an amuſement, which ſhe 
e reliſhes more and more. I want to have 
you ſee ſome. of her deſigns.” Emily open- 
ed her port-folio ; and Belzors, charmed, was 


never weary of admiration of her performan- 


ces. How ſoft and pure,” aid he, are 
the pleaſures of innocence ! In vain does 
vice torment itſelf, it will never taſte the 
„like. Confeſs, Madam, that the hour of 
labour paſſes away quick? Why you have 
* fixed it: ſee it; here re · traced and produced 
** anew to your eyes. Time is never loſt but 


to the idle.“ Madam du Tröene liſtened 


with ua ſecret complacency. Emily thought 
his obſervations very ſenſible, but was not in 


Some 
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Some days after, Verglan came to ſee them. 
Do you know, Sir,” ſays Madam du TFroene, 
* that my daughter has received the higheſt 
* encomiums from Belzors on her talent for 
drawing? I want you too to judge of it.“ 
Emily, in confuſion, bluſhed, heſitated, ſaid 
that ſhe had nothing finiſhed by her, and 
beſeeched her mother to wait till ſhe ſhould 
have ſome piece fit to be ſeen. She did not 
doubt but her mother was laying a ſnare for 
her. © Since there is a myſtery in this, there 
< is alſo a deſign,” ſaid this diſcerning mother: 

*© ſhe is afraid that Verglan may know his 
* own flowers, and penetrate into the ſecret 
motive of the pleaſure which ſhe has taken 
in drawing them. My daughter loves this 


young fop; my fears were but too well 
founded.“ 


Madam du Tröene, ſollicited on all Ges | 


excuſed herſelf ſtill on account of Emily's 
youth, and the reſolution ſhe had taken her- 
ſelf not to conſtrain her in her choice. How- 
ever, this choice alarmed her. My daugh- 
g ter,“ ſaid ſhe, © is going to prefer Verglan : 
there is, at leaſt, room to believe it, and 
„ this young man has every quality that can 
render a woman unhappy. If I declare my 
* will to Emily, if I only ſuffer her to have 
**-the ſlighteſt perception of it, ſhe will make 
* it a law to herſelf -to ſubſcribe to it, with- 
Ss out 
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« out murmuring ; ſhe will marry a man whom 
© ſhe does not love, and the remembrance of 
the man ſhe loves will haunt her even in the 
arms of another. I know her ſoul; ſhe will 
become the victim of her duty. But ſhall 
J ordain this grievous ſacrifice ? God for- 
* bid! No: let her own inclination decide 
„it; bur I may direct her inclination by en- 
© lightening it, aud that is the only lawful 
* uſe of the authority that is given me, I am 
* certain of the goodneſs of heart, of the juſt · 
' * neſs of my daughter's ſentiments ; let me 
e ſupply, by the light natural to my years, the 
* ineXperience of her's ; let her ſee. by her 
t mother's eyes, and believe, if poſſible, that 
4 ſhe conſults only her own inclination.” 

Every time that Verglaa and Belzors met 
together at Madam du Troene's, ſhe turned 
the converſation on the manners, cuſtoms, and 
maxims of the world. She encouraged contra- 
diction; and, without taking any ſide, gave 
their diſpoſitions room to diſplay themſelves. 
Thoſe little adventures with which ſociety a- 
bounds, and which entertain the idle curioſity 
of the circles at Paris, furniſhed moſt common - 
ly matter for their reflections. Verglan, light, 
deciſive, and lively, was conſtantly on the ſide 
of the faſhion. Belzors, in a modeſter tone, per- 
ſiſted to defend the cauſe of morality with a 
noble frecdom. | | 
7 | The 
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The arrangement of Count d'Anberive with 
his lady was at that time the town-talk, It 
was ſaid, that after a pretty briſk quarrel, and 
bitter complaints on both ſides, on the ſubject 
of their mutual infidelity, they agreed, that they 
owed each other nothing ; that they had end- 
ed by laughing at the folly of being jealous 


without loving; that d'Auberive had conſent- 70 
ed to ſee the Chevalier de Clange make love "I 
to his wife ; and that ſhe had promiſed on her w? 
fide, to receive with the greateſt politeneſs the "A 
Marchioneſs de Talbe, to whom d*Auberive NY 
paid his court; that the peace had been rati- ww” 
fied by a ſupper, and that never two couple "| 
of lovers maintained better underſtanding with 2 
each o +> | | TY 
At this recital Verglan cried out, that no- - 
thing was wiſer, * They talk of the good ir 
old times: ſaid he, let them produce an we 
* inſtance of the manners of our forefathers od 
comparable to this. Formerly an inſtance ws 
“of infidelity ſet a family in flames; they de 
„ ſhut up, they beat their wives. If their * of 
* huſbands made uſe of the liberty. that was pl 
© reſerved to him, his fad and faithful half "" 
« was obliged to put up with the injury, and 7 
vent her moans at home, as in an obſcure * us 
«© priſon. If ſhe imitated her wandering hul- by 
„band, it was with terrible riſks. Nothing "0 
* leſs than her lover's and her own life were * Wi 


at 
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« at ſtake, They had the folly to attach the 
« honour of the man to the virtue of his wife; 
« and the huſband, who was not the leſs a 
« fine gentleman for intriguing elſewhere him- 
« ſelf, became the ridiculous object of public 
«© contempt on the firſt falſe ſtep that Madam 
% committed. Upon honour, I do not con- 
e ceive how, in theſe barbarous ages, they 
© had the courage to marry. The bands of 
„Hymen were then downright chains. Now- 
« a-days, ſze complaiſance, freedom, peace, 
„ reign in the boſom of families. If the mar- 
e ried pair love one another, ſo much the 
better; they live together, they are happy. 
« If they ceaſe to love, they tell it like well- 
« bred perſons, and diſpenſe with each other's 
„ promiſe to be faithful. They give over be- 
« ing lovers, and become friends. This is 
« what I call ſocial manners, free and eaſy. 
„This makes one long to be married.” 
« you find it then quite eaſy,” ſaid Madam 
du Troene, ** for a wife to be the confidante 
of her huſband, and for him to be the com- 
« plaiſant friend of his wife?“ —©* To be 
e ſure, provided it be mutual. ls it not juſt 
* to grant our confidence to thoſe who honour 
us with theirs, and to render each other 
* by turns in life the offices of friendſhip ? 
* Can a man have a better friend than his 
wife, or the wife a ſurer and more intimate 
* friend 


—* AA 
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* friend than her huſband ? With whom ſhall 
" we be free, if not with the perſon, who, 
* from ſituation, 
e unfortunately we find no longer any plea- 
„ ſure at home, what has any one better to 
* do, than to ſeck it abroad, to return again 
« each at their own time, without jealouſy 

and reſtraint ?” 

Nothing is more pleaſant,” ſaid Belzors, 
' than this new method; bur you and I have 
yet a great deal of ground to go over be- 
« fore we can reliſh it. In the firſt place we 
* muſt give up all love for ourſelves, wife, 
and children; we muſt be able to accuſtom 
« ourſelves to conſider, without repugnance, 
© as being one half of one's ſelf, fomebody 
„ whom we deſpiſe ſufficiently, to deliver up 
„„. ,,% © Well,” replied Verglan, © what, 
but mere prejudices, are all theſe ſcruples ! 
« what hinders us from eſteeming one ano- 
* ther, if it be ſettled that there is no longer 
« any ſcandal in it?” When that is ſettled,” 
ſaid Belzors, © all the ties of ſociety are 
* broken. The inviolable ſanctity of the 
marriage tie forms the ſanity of all the 
* ties of nature. Remember, my friend, that 
if there are no longer any ſacred duties for 
* the parents, there will no longer be any 
for the children. All theſes connections 
depend on each other. Family-quarrels 
| * were 


is one with us? And when 


— 


— 
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ee were violent in the days of our fathers ; 
but the maſs of morals was ſound, and the 
« the wound ſoon cloſed up again. At pre- 
© ſent it is a languiſhing body, which a flow 
<« poiſon penetrates and conſumes, On the 
„other ſide, my dear Verglan, we have not 
“now the idea of thoſe pure and intimate 


* pleaſures which the married pair felt amidſt 


* their family ; nor of that union which form- 
* ed the delight of their youth, and the con- 
* folation of their advanced years. Now- a- 
© days, when a mother is afflicted at the diſ- 


— 


* ed with any reverſe of fortune; are they a 
refuge or ſupport to each other? They 
dare obliged to ſeek from without where to 
* unboſom their grief; and the conſolation of 
„ ſtrangers is very weak.“ 

% You talk like an oracle, my ſage Bel- 
* zors,” faid Verglan. But who has told 


— 


you that two married perſons would not do 


* belt to love, and to be faithful to each o- 
* ther all their lives? I am only, if unfor- 


* tunately this mutual liking ſhould ceaſe, for 


* their confoling each other, and ſettling mat- 
* ters amicably, without forbidding thoſe who 


„may have loved each other from the times 


"of our fathers, to love on ſtill, if their 
* heart inclines them to it.” Indeed,“ 
kid Madam du Troene, © what is there to 
Vo L. II. * 1 


* {ipations of her ſon, or a father overwhelm- 


* w 
* 
u 
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© hinder them ?”—* What is there to hinder 


e them, Madam ?” replied Belzors. * Cuſ- 


tom, example, the bon ton, the facility of 
< living without ſhame, according to their 
© liking. Verglan will readily confeſs to me, 
that the life led in the world is agreeable ; 
*« and it is naturally pleaſing enough to change 
the object: our very weakneſs invites us 


«to it. Who will reſiſt then this inclination, 

« if they take off the rein from our morals ?” 
I, I take off nothing,” ſaid Verglan; © but 
© I am for every body's living according to 


their liking, and I very much approve of 


„the courſe that d'Auberive and his lady have 
ec taken to overlook reciprocally what is cal- 
„Jed injuries. If they are ſatisfyed, every 
body elſe ought to be ſo too.“ 

As he finiſhed theſe laſt words, a ſervant 
announced the Marquis d' Auberive. Ah! 
* Marquis, you come here very opportunely,” 
faid Verglan to him : © tell us, prithee, if 
* your ſtory be true, They ſay that your 
* lady forgives you your rhubarb, and that 
6 you paſs by her ſena.” Phſha! what ſtuff!” 
ſaid d'Auberive to him careleſsly.—* I have 
maintained that nothing was more reaſon- 
able; but Belzors there condemns you 


„ without appeal.“ Why ſo pray? Would 


„ not he have done as much? My wife is 


«young and handſome; a coquette; that is 
66 quite 


ite 


— 
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quite evident. At the bottom, however, I 


* believe her to be very virtuous; but though 
** ſhe ſhould err a little, juſtice ought to be 
** ſure to take place. I conceive, however, 
that a perſon more jealous than myſelf may 


 * condemn me; but what aſtoniſhes me is, 


that Belzors ſhould be the firſt. I have 
* hitherto received nothing but commenda- 
tions. Nothing is more natural than my 
% proceeding ; and all the world felicitate me 
* upon it as on ſomething marvellous. It 
“looks as it they did not think I had under - 
« ſtanding enough. to take a reaſonable ſtep. 
„Upon honour, I am quite confounded at 
* the compliments I receive on it. As to the 
* rigid gentlemen, I honour them ſufficiently ; 
% but I live for myſelf. Let every one do as 
„ mach, and the happieſt will always be the 
“ wiſeſt,” —© Well, how is the Marchio - 
© nels? ſaid Madam du Troene to him, 
with a deſign of changing the ſubject.— 


Wonderfully well, Madam; we ſupped laſt 


** night again together, and I never ſaw her in 
ſuch good- humour.“ I will lay a wager,” 


ſays Verglan, that you will take her again 


* ſome day. —“ Faith, that may very poſ- 


ſibly be: even but yeſterday, when we got 


up from table, I caught myſelf ſaying ten- 
der things to her.“ | 
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This firſt experiment made the moſt lively 


impreſſion on Emily's underſtanding. Her 


mother, who perceived it, gave free courſe to 
her reflections; but in order. to put her into 
the way, It is wonderful,” ſaid ſhe, © how 
„ much opinions depend upon tempers. Here 
* now theſe two young men, educated with 
* the ſame care, both endued with the ſame 
«« principles of honeſty and virtue; obſerve, 
© however, how they differ from one ano- 
„ ther! and each of them believes he is in 
ine fight.“ Emily's heart did its beſt to ex- 
cuſe in Verglan the fault of having defended 
the manners of the age. With what levity,” 
faid ſhe, ** do they treat modeſty and fidelity! 
„% how they ſport with what is moſt ſacred in 
nature! and Verglan gives into theſe irre- 
e gularities! Why has he not the ſoul of 
% Belzors !“ 
Some time after, Emily and her mother, 
being at the play, Belzors and Verglan pre- 
ſented themſelves at their box, and Madam 
du Troene invited them both to take their 
ſeats there, The play was Ines. The 
ſcene of the children gave Verglan an oppor- 
tunity of utteriog ſome bens mots, which he 
put off as excellent criticiſms. Belzors, with 
out liſtening to him, melted into tears, and - 


s de Caſtro, from which Mallet's Elvira is taken. 
took 


- 
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took no pains to conceal it. His rival raillied 
him on his weakneſs. * What,” ſaid he to- 
him, do children make you cry?“ © And 
* what would you have me be affected by?“ 
ſaid Belzors. Yes, I confeſs it: I never hear 
* without much emotion the tender names of. 
father and mother; the pathos. of nature. 
ce penetrates me; even the moſt touching love 
© intereſts me, moves me much leſs.” Ines 
was followed by Nanine * ; and. when they. 
came to the cataſtrophe, © Oh!“ ſaid Ver- 
„ plan, * that is carrying the jeſt too far: let 
“ Dolban love this little wench, with all my: 
c heart; but to marry her, I think, is ra- 

ther too much,” It is a folly, perhaps,” 
- replied Belzors; but I feel myſelf capable 
of it: when virtue and beauty are united, 
„ cannot anſwer for my diſcretion.” Not 
one of their obſervations eſcaped Madam du. 
Troene ; Emily, {till more attentive, bluſhed 
at the advantage which Belzors had over his 
rival. After. the play, they faw the Chevalier 
d'Olcet paſs by in weepers. What is the 
% meaning of this then, Chevalier?“ ſaid Ver- 
** glan to him with an air of gaiety ** An 
* old uncle,“ replies d'Olcet, who has been: 
* {ſo kind as to leave me ten thouſand crowns: 
* a-year,”—* Ten thouſand crowns ! Come 


0 petit piece of Voltaire; che ſtory ſome what like 
Chas 5 
my - «then: 
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* then, let me embrace thee. This uncle 
«© was a brave old fellow. Ten thouſand 
* crowns ! charming.” Belzors, embracing 
bim in his turn, ſaid to him: Chevalier, 
« ] condole with you on his death: I know 
* that you think too juſtly to conceive any 
* unnatural joy on the occaſion.” * He has 
long been as a father to me,” ſaid the Che- 
valier, confounded at the pleaſant air he had 
aſſumed ; but he was ſo old, you know!“ 
That is a cauſe for patience,” replied Bel - 
zors with ſweetneſs; but not for conſola- 
* tion. A good relation is the beſt of all 
„friends; and the riches he has left you are 
not equal to the value of ſuch a one.” © An 
„ old uncle is but a dull kind of a friend,” 
ſaid Verglan; and it is a rule, that every 


one muſt live in his turn. Young folks 


would be much to be pitied, if old fellows 
* were immortal.” Belzors changed the diſ- 
courſe, in order to ſpare Verglan an humiliat- 


ing reply. At every ſtroke of this contraſt, 


Emily's heart was cruelly torn. Madam du 
Troene ſaw with joy the reſpectful and ſen- 
ſible air ſhe aſſumed towards Belzors, and the 
cold and chagrined air with which he replied 
to Verglan's compliments; but in order to 
bring about another wrial, ſhe invited them 
both to ſupper a 5 

| They 
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They played at cards. Verglan and Bel- 
zors had a tte- d- tete at trictrac. Verglan 
liked nothing but high play; Belzors would 
play for as little as you pleaſed. The party 
was intereſting. Mademoiſelle du Troene- 
was of the number of lookers- on; and the 
good mother, in making her own party, kept 
an eye upon her daughter, to read in her 
countenance What paſled in her heart. For- 
tune favoured Belzors ; Emily, diſpleaſed as 
ſhe was with Verglan, had too good a heart 
not to ſuffer, on ſeeing him engaged in a ſe- 
rious loſs. The young coxcomb could no 
longer contain himſelf; he grew angry, he 
doubled the game, and, before ſupper, he was- 
on the point of playing upon honour. IIl- 
kumour had ſeized him: he did his utmoſt to- 
be merry ; but the alteration of his counte- 
nance baniſhed all joy. He perceived himſelf 
that they pitied him, and that they did not 
laugh at ſome pleaſantries he endeavoured to 
throw out; he was humbled, and indignation 
would have taken place, it they had not quit- 
ted the table. Belzors, whom neither his 
own good- luck, nor the chagrin of his rival, 
had moved, was eaſy and modeſt, according 
to cuſtom. They ſat down again to play. Ma- 
dam du Treene, who had finiſhed her own 
party, came to be prefent at this, extremely 
uneaſy at the iſſue it * have, but deſirous 
that 
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that it might make its impreſſion. on the foul 
of Emily. The ſucceſs exceeded her expec- 
tation: Verglan loſt more than he had to pay: 
his trembling hand and pale countenance ex- 
preſſed the trouble he wanted to conceal, 
Belzors, with an unbounded complaiſance,, 
gave him as many opportunities of revenging 
himſelf, as he thought proper; and when; by 
doubling. the game, he had ſuffered Verglan 
to get off for a reaſonable ſum, © If you. 
* pleaſe,” ſaid he, we will ſtop here: I 
* think I may fairly win as. much as I was. 
© reſolved to loſe.” So much moderation 
and diſcretion excited a murmur of applauſe: 
ia the company. Verglan. alone appeared in- 
ſenſible to it, and ſaid, on getting up, with. 
an air of diſdain, *© It was not worth the. 
trouble of playing ſo long for.“ 

Emily ſleeped not that night, ſo violently 
was her foul agitated. with what ſhe had juſt. 
ſeen and heard. What a. difference!“ ſaid 
ſhe ; and by. what caprice is it that I muſt 
„ ſigh at having been enlightened ? Ought. 
not the ſeduction to ceaſe, as: ſoon as we 
<< perceive that we are ſeduced? I admire. 


* one and love the other. What is this miſ- 


% underſtanding between the heart and the 
<* reaſon, which makes us ſtill hold dear that 
which we ceaſe to eſteem ?” 

In the morning ſhe appeared, according to. 


cuſtom,. 
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euſtom, at her mother's levee. © Yon ſeem 
to me altered,“ ſaid Madam du Troene to 
her. —“ Yes, Madam, I am very much fo.” 

—“ What, have you not ſlept well ??— 

« Very little,” ſaid ſhe, with a ſigh.—* You 
 « muſt, however, endeaveur to look hand- 
« ſome; for I am going to take you this 
* morning to the Thuileries, where all Paris 
* is to be aſſembled. I uſed to lament that 
the fineſt garden in the world was abandon- 
ed: I am very glad that they are. come 
back to it again.“ 

Verglan failed not to repair there, and Ma- 
dam du Troene retained him about her, The 
view of this walk had the air of enchantment. 
A thouſand beauties, in all the luſtre of brit- 
liant dreſs, were ſeated round the baſin, 
whoſe ſides are decorated by ſculpture. The 
ſuperb walk which this baſin crowns, was fil- 
led with young nymphs, who by their charms 
and accompliſhments attracted the deſires af- 
ter their ſteps, Verglan knew them all, and 
ſmiled upon them, following them with his 
eyes. This here,” ſaid he, „is Fatime. 
* Nothing is more tender and ſenſible : ſhe 
© lives like an angel with Cleon : he has given 
* her twenty thouſand crowns in ſix months ; 
* they love like two turtles. That there is 
the celebrated Corinna: her houſe is the 
* temple of luxury; her ſuppers the moſt 
A brilliant 
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** brilliant in Paris: ſhe does the honours of 
them with a grace that enchants us. Io 
you fee that fair beauty who looks ſo mo- 
« deft, and whoſe glances wander languiſh- 
© ingly on every fide ? She has three lovers, 
each of whom flatters himſelf, that he alone 
„is the happy man. It is a pleaſure to ſee 
her amidſt her adorers, diſtributing {light 
« favours to each, and perſuading each in 
their turns, that ſhe jilts their rivals. She 
is a model of coquetry, and nobody de- 
** ceives a ſet of lovers with ſo much addreſs 
and fprightlineſs, She will go a great way 
on my word, and I have already told her 
* fo.” © You are in her confidence then?“ 
ſaid Madam du Troene,—* Oh, yes, they 
don't diſſemble with me: they know me; 
e they know very well, that they cannot im- 
* pole upon me,” © And you, Belzors,” 
ſaid Madam du Troene to the ſenſible and 
virtuous young man, who had joined them, 
* are- you initiated in theſe myſteries ?”— 
No, Madam: I can believe that all that is 
very amuſing; but the charm makes the 
danger.“ Madam du Troene obſerved that 
the modeſt women received, with a cold and 
reſerved air, the ſmiling and familiar ſalute 
of Verglan, while they returned with an air 
of eſteem and friendſhip the reſpectful faluta- 
tion of Belzors. Hhe raillied Verglan on this 
: | diſtinction, 
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diſtinction, in order to make Emilia perceive 
it. © It is true,” ſaid he, Madam, that 
they behave rigidly to me in public; but 
«.ze d ttte, they make me amends for it.” 

On her return home with them, ſhe receiv- 
ed a viſit from Eleonora, a young widow of 
uncommon beauty, Eleonora ſpoke of the 
misfortune ſhe had ſuſtained in loſing a deſerv- 
ing huſband'; ſhe ſpoke of it, I ſay, with ſo 
much ſenſibility, candour and grace, that 
Madam du Troene, Emily and Belzors liſten- 
ed to her, with tears in their eyes. Ta a 
young handſome woman,” ſaid Verglan in 
a pay tone, a huſband is a trifling loſs, and 
* eaſy to be repaired.” Not to me, Sir,” 


7 replied the tender and modeſt Eleonora : © a 
j * huſband who honoured a wife of my age 
bs with his eſteem and his confidence, and 
” * whoſe delicate love was never tainted either 
d by fears or jealouſy, or the negligences of 
n, * habitude, is not one of thoſe whom we can 
5 * eaſily replace.“ He had, I take it for 
is granted, a fine perſon ?” ſaid Verglan.— 
he No, Sir, but his ſoul was beautiful.” © A 
lat beautiful ſoul,” replied Verglan, with a diſ- 
nd dainful air, © a beautiful ſoul! He was young 
ute *© at leaſt !!—<© Not at all; he was of an 
air © age wherein we are affected when we have 


© any occaſion to be ſo.”—*© But if he was 
©. neither young, nor handſome, I do not ſee 
25 & why 


i 
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< why you ſhould afflift yourſelf, Confi- 
<© dence, eſteem, handſome treatment, attend 
&« of courſe an amiable woman; nothing of 
ee that kind could have been wanting to you, 
<< Believe me, Madam, the eſſential point is 
sto ſuit yourſelf, as to age and figure, td unite 
the graces with the loves, in one word to 

© marry a handſome man, or to preſerve your 
„ liberty.” © Your advice is very gallant,” 


replied Eleonora, but unfortunately it is 


e miſplaced.” * There is a pretty prude !“ 
laid Verglan, as foon as. ſhe was gone. 
„ Prudery, Sir,” replied Madam du Troene, 
© is an exaggerated copy of prudence and 
* reaſon; and I fee nothing in Eleonora but 
“ what is plain and natural.“ For my part,” 
ſaid Belzors, I think her as reſpectable as 
&« as ſhe is handſome.” * Reſpect her, friend, 
e reſpect her,” reſumed Verglan with vivaci- 
ty: who hinders you? She is the only 
* perſon can take it ill.“ Do you know,” 
interrupted Madam du Troene, ** who could 
console Eleonora? Stch a man as Belzors: 
c and if 1 were the confidante that he con- 

s ſulted on his choice, 1 would perſuade him 
© to think of | her.” You do me great hon- 
our, Madam,” ſaid Betzors colouring ; 
but Eleonora deſerves a heart that is diſen- 
<« gaged, and unhappily mine is not fo.” At 
theſe words he went out quite overcome with 
£ the 
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the diſmiſſion which he thought he had re- 
ceived, *© For in ſhort,” ſaid he, to in- 
c vite me herſelf to pay my addreſſes to Ele- 
cc onora, is not that giving me notice to re- 
c nounce Emily? Alas! how little my heart 
© is Known to her!“ Verglan who took it 
in the ſame ſenſe, took upon him to pity 
his rival. He ſpoke of him as one of the ho- 
neſteſt men in the world. © It is pity he is 
„ ſo gloomy,” ſaid he, with a tone of com- 
paſſion : © that is all they get by their vir- 
tue, they grow tireſome, and are diſmiſſed,” 
Madam du Tröene, without explaining her- 
ſelf, aſſured: him that ſhe had not intended 
ſaying any thing diſobliging to a man who 
was one of thoſe whom ſhe honoured moſt. 
In the mean time Emily fat with downcaſt 
eyes, and her colour betrayed the agitation 
of her ſoul. Verglan did not doubt but this 
confuſion was an emotion of joy; he retired 
in triumph, and the day following wrote her 
a billet conceived in theſe terms. ©* You muſt 
*© have thonght me very romantic, beautiful 
Emily, in having ſo long ſpoke to you only 
by my eyes! Do not accuſe me of an unjuſt 
“ diffidence : I have read your heart, and 

if I had onty that to conſult, I ſhould be 
very ſure of its anſwer. But you depend on 
© a mother, and mothers have their caprices. 
* Happily your mother loves you, and her af- 

Vet 6 <« feftion 
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© fetion has enlightened her choice. The 
* diſmiſſion of Belzors apprizes me that ſhe 
has determined; but your conſent onght to 
_ ©© precede hers: I wait it with the moſt tender 
© impatience, and the moſt violent love.” 
Emily opened this billet without knowing 
whence it came: ſhe was as much offended as 
ſurpriſed at it, and without heſitation commu- 
nicated it to her mother, © I take very kindly 
of you,” ſaid Madam du Troene, * this 
% mark of your friendſhip: but I owe you in 
my turn confidence for confidence. Belzors 
©& has writ to me; read his letter.“ Emily 
obeyed and read: © Madam, I honour the vir- 
tue, I admire the beauty, I do juſtice to 
Eleonora; but has heaven favoured only 
ber? and after having adored in your image 
© every thing that heaven has made moſt af- 
* fecting, do you think me in a condition to 
& follow the counſel which you have given 
© me? I will not ſay to you how cruel it is; 
my reſpect ſtifles my complaints, If I have 
< not the name, I have at leaſt the ſentiments 
<« of your ſon, and that character cannot be 
© effaced,” 

Emily could not finiſh without the moſt 
lively emotion. Her mother pretended not to 
perceive it, and ſaid to her, There now, 
„child, I indeed muſt anſwer theſe two rivals; 
but you muſt diftate my anſwers.”—* I, 

EE T8 Madam T- 
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©& Madam !''—* Who elſe ? - Is it ! whom 


« they demand in marriage ? Is it my heart 
© that I am to. conſult ???—*® Ah! Madam; 
* is not your will mine! Have not you the 
© right to diſpoſe of me !'—*© All that, my 
child is very good; but as your own hap- 
© pineſs is concerned in this affair, it is juſt 
* that you ſhould decide on it. Theſe young 
© men are both well born; their condition and 
« fortunes nearly the ſame: ſee which comes 
© up neareſt to the idea you have formed of a 
* good huſband. Let us keep him, and diſ- 
© miſs the other.” Emily, ſtruck, kiſſed her 
mother's hands, and bathed; them with her 
tears. Complete your goodneſs,” faid ſhe 
to her, by enlightaing me in my choice: 
** the more important it is, the more need have 
« I for your counſels to determine it. The 
e huſband whom my mother ſhall chuſe for 
% me ſhall be dear to me; my heart dares pro- 
% miſe you that.”—© No, my daughter, 
& there is no loving out of mere duty, and you 
© know better than myfelf the man who is fit 
© to make you happy. If you are not fo, I 


* will confole you: I would readily ſhare your 
* forrows, but I would not be the cauſe of 


** them. Come, I take pen in hand, I am 
* going to write; you need but to dictate.“ 
Imagine the trouble, the confuſion, the mov- 


ing fituation of Emily. Trembling by the ſide 
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of this tender mother, one hand on her eyes 
and the other on her heart, the eſſayed in vain 
to obey her; her voice expired on her lips, 
Well,“ ſaid the good mother, to which 
ce of the two are we to return an anſwer ? 
© make an end, or I ſhall grow impatient.” 
« Co Verglan,” ſaid Emily, with a feeble and 
faultering voice, —** To Verglan, be it fo; 
„ what ſhall I fay to him?” 

It is impoſlible, Sir, that a man, fo neceſ- 
<« fary as yourſelf to ſociety, mould renounce 
it to live in the boſom: of his family. My 
© Emily has not qualities ſufficient to indem- 
66 "Oo you. for the ſacrifices which ſhe would 

© require, Continue to embelliſh the world ; 
6 for it is for that you are made. 1s this 
«all P'— Yes, Madam.” And to Bel- 
« zors, what ſhall we fay-to him?“ Emily 
continued to diftate with ſomewhat more con · 
fidence. To deem you worthy of a woman 
« 25 virtuous as handſome, was not, Sir, to 
« forbid you to- make a choice which intereſts 


* me as much as it does me honour ; it was 


even to encourage you. Your modeſty has 
<< reverſed things, and you have been. unjuſt 
 & both towerds yourſelf and towards me. 


Come and learn to judge better of the in- 
©& tentions of a good mother. I diſpoſe of 


© the heart of my daughter, and I eſteem 


« none in the world more than yourſelf.” 
* Com? 
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ee n hither, my child, that I may em- 
te brace you,” cried Madam du Troene; 
« vou fulfit the wiſhes of your mother, and 
« you could not have ſaid better, though you 
&« had conſulted my heart.“ 
| Belzors haſtened to them quite beſide him- 
ſelf with joy. Never was marriage more ap- 
plauded, more fortunate than theirs. Belzors“ 
affection was divided between Emilia and her 
mother, and it was a moot point in the world, 
which of the two he loved moſt. 
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'N the mountains of Savoy, not far from 

the road from Briangon to Modena, is a 
folitary valley, the fight of which inſpires- 
travellers with a pleaſing: melancholy, Three 
littles hills in form of an amphitheatre, on which 


are ſcattered, at a great diſtance from each 
other, ſome. ſhepherds huts, torrents that fall 


from the mountains, clumps of trees planted 
E 1 | here 
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kits and there, paſtures always green, form 
the ornament of this rural place. 

The Marchioneſs of Fonroſe was returning 
from France to Italy with her huſband. The 
axle: tree of their carriage broke; and as the 
day was on the decline, they were obliged to 
ſeek in this valley for ſome ſhelter to paſs the 


night. As they advanced towards one of the 


huts which they had perceived, they ſaw a 
flock going that way, conducted by a ſhep- 


herdeſs whoſe gait - aſtoniſhed' them They 


drew nearer, and heard a heavenly voice, 
whoſe plaintive and. moving accents made the 
echoes groan. 

„Ho the ſetting ſun glitters Nill with a 
«« gentle light! It is thus,” ſaid ſhe, that 
* at the end of a painful race, the ſoul ex- 
“ baufted goes to grow young again in the 
* pure ſource of immortality. But alas, how 
* diſtant is the period, and how ſlow is life !” 
On ſaying theſe words, the ſhepherdeſs retired 
with her head inclined ; but the negligence of 
her attitude ſeemed to give {till more nobleneſs 
and majeſty to her perſon, and deportment. 

Struck with what they ſaw, and ſtill more 
with what they had juft heard, the Marquis 
and Marchioneſs of Fonroſe redouble their 
pace, in order to overtake this ſhepherdeſs 
. whom they admired. But what was their ſur- 
priſe, when under the plaineſt head-dreſs, = 

_ pea 


neath the moſt humble garb, ah faw all iths 
graces, all the beauties united ! Child, 
ſaid the Marchioneſs- to her, on ſeeing that ſhe 
avoidecd᷑ tliem, fear nothing; we are tra- 
*« vellers whom an accident obliges to ſeek 

« ſhelter in theſe huts till the day: will you be 

ſo good as to be our guide? I pity 0¹ 
Madam, faid the ſhepherdeſs-tother; look - 
ing down and bluſfüng: theſe huts· are in- 
% habited by poor wretehies, and you-will be. 
very ill lodged.” *:You-lodge there with- 
« out doubt yourſelf,” replied the Marchio- 
neſs; and I can eaſily endure, for one night, 
the inconvenieneies whieh you fuffer al- 
« way: 1 am formed for that,“ faid the 
ſhepherdeſs, with a modeſty that charmed 
them. No, furely,“ ſaid the Marquis de 
Fontoſe, who could no longer diſſemble the 
emotion ſhe had cauſed in him; “ no, you are 
% not formed to ſuffer; and Fortune is very 
" Mmm. Is it poſſible, lovely damſel, that ſo 
* many charms are buried in this-deſert, ''ug- 
der theſe habits??? “ Fortune, Sir,“ replied 
Adelaide, (this was the name of the ſhepherdeſs) : 
Fortune is not cruel but when -ſhe takes 
from us that which ſhe has given us. My 
condition has its pleaſures for one WhO knows 
* no other, and cuſtom creates wants for you, 
* which ſhepherds do not know.” That 
may ber, fad the Marquis, '® with reſpect 
6 to 
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<:to thoſe 3 n has placed from their 
* birth in this obſcure condition; but you, 
*© aſtoniſhing damſel, you whom 1 admire, 
you who enchant me, you were never born. 
© what you now are; that air, that gait, that 
1 — that language, every thing betrays 
you. But two words which you have juſt 
<< now 1 proclaim a cultivated under- 
< ſtanding, a noble ſoul. Conclude, teach 


ce us what misfortunes can have reduced you to 


& this ſtrange abaſement. * For a man in 

* misfortune,” replied Adelaide, there are 
6c a thouſand ways to extricate himſelf ; for a 
© woman, you know, there is no other honeſt 
© reſource than ſervitude, and in the choice of 
© maſters. - They do well, in my opinion, 
© who. prefer the good. Tou are now going 
4 to ſee mine; you will be charmed with the 
„ janocence of their lives, the candour, the 

V ſimplicity, the probity of their manners.” 
While ſhe talked thus, they arrived at the 


hut. It was ſeparated by a partition from the 


fold into which this incognita drove her ſheep, 
telling them over with the moſt ſerious atten- 


tion, and without deigning to take anꝝ further 


notice of the travellers, who contemplated 
her. An old man and his wife, ſuch as Phi- 


lemon and Baucis are deſcribed to us, came 


forth to meet their gueſts with that village- 
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minds. We have nothing to offer you,“ 
faid the good woman, ** but freſh ſtraw for 
* a bed, milk, fruit and rie-bread for your 
« food ; but the little that heaven gives us, 
* we will ſhare with you moſt heartily.” The 
travellers, on entering into the hut, were ſur- 
priſed at the air of regularity which every 
thing breathed there. The table was of one 
ſingle plank of walnut - tree highly poliſhed : 
they ſaw themſelves in the enamel of the 
earthen veſſels deſigned for their milk. Every 
thing preſented the image of chearful poverty, 
and of the firſt wants of nature agreeably ſa- 
tified. lt is our dear daughter, faid the 
good woman, who takes upon her the ma- 
nagement of our houſe, In the morning 
e before her flock ramble far into the coun- 
e try, and while they begin to graze round 
{© the -houſe on the graſs covered with the 
„ dew, ſhe waſhes, cleans, and ſets every thing 


© in order, with a dexterity that charms.” 
„What!“ ſaid the Marchioneſs, * is this 
„ ſhepherdeſs your daughter?“ “ Ah! Ma- 


4e dam, would to Heaven ſhe were l“ cried the 
good old woman; it is my heart that names 


* her fo, for I have a mother's-love for her; but 
„Lam not do happy as to have borne her; 


© we are-not- worthy to have given her birth.“ 


Who is-ſhe then ? Whence comes ſhe ? 
© and what misfortune has reduced her to the 
wt ©: COR»- 
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4 condition of ſhepherds ?”—* All that is 
unknown to us. It is. now four years ſince 
« ſhe came in the habit of a female peaſant 
to offer herſelf to keep our flocks; we 
« would have taken her for nothing, ſo much 
had her good look and pleaſing manner of 
« expreſſion won upon both our hearts. We 
« doubted her being born a villager; but our 
s queſtions afflicted her, and we thought it 
« our duty to abſtain from them; This re- 
© ſpect has but augmented in proportion as 
© we have become better acquainted with her 
| <& foul; but the more we would humble our- 
14 5 ſeves to her, the more ſhe humbles herſelf 
| | « to us. Never had daughter more attention 
14 < for her father and mother, nor officiouſneſs 
| | 5 © more tender. She cannot obey us, becauſe 
| l | *© we are far from commanding her; but it 
i ©© ſeems as if ſhe ſaw through us, and every 
| © thing that we can wiſh is done, before we 
1 „ perceive that ſhe thinks of it. She is an an- 
| | gel come down among us to comfort our 
| old age.” And what is ſhe doing now in 
| l ce the fold ꝰ demanded the Marchioneſs.—- 
| 
| 


— 


„ Giving the flock freſh litter; drawing the 
<< milk from the ewes and the- -goats, This 
14 © milk, preſſed out by her hand, ſeems to be- 
. © come the more delicate for it. L who go 
I © and ſell it in the town, cannot ſerve it faſt 
If 2: enough. They think 1 it delicious, The dear 
= « child 
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child employs herſelf, while ſhe is watching 


& the flock, in works of ſtraw and oſier, which 
are admired by all. Every thing becomes 
© valuable beneath her fingers. You ſee, 
« Madam, continued the good old woman, 
* you ſee here the image of an eaſy and quiet 
« life : it is ſhe that procures it to us. This 
© heavenly. daughter is never employed but to 
“make us happy.” Is ſhe happy herſelf ?” 
* demanded the Marquis de Fonroſe. She 
* endeavours to perſuade us fo,” replied the 
old man; but I have frequently obſerved 
* to my wife, that at her return from the 
* paſture, ſhe had her eyes bedewed with tears, 
and the moſt afflifted air ia the world. The 
© moment ſhe ſees us, ſhe affects to ſmile : 
but we ſee plainly that ſhe has ſome grief 
that conſumes her. We dare not aſk her 
“ what it is. Ah! Madam,” ſaid the old wo- 
man, „how I ſuffer for this child, when ſhe 
* perſiſts in leading out her flocks to paſture 
in ſpite of rain and froſt ! many a time have 
* I thrown myſelf on my knees, in order to 
prevail with her to let me go in her ſtead; 
* but I never could prevail on her. She goes 
out at-ſun-riſe, and returns in the evening 
* benumbed with cold.“ Judge now,” ſays 
* ſhe to me,” whether I would ſuffer you to 
quit your fire-ſide, and expoſe yourſelf at 
your age to the rigours of the ſeaſon. I am 

* ſcarce 
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* ſcarce able to withſtand it myſelf, Never- 


cc theleſs, ſhe brings home under her arm the 


e wood with which we warm ourſelves ; and 


« when I complain of the fatigue fhe gives 
© herſelf, Have done, have done, my good 
& mother, it is by exerciſe that I keep myſelf 
< from cold: labour is made for my age.“ 
< In ſhort, Madam, ſhe is as good as ſhe is 
e handſome, and my huſband: and I never 
© fpexk of her, but with tears in our eyes.” 
Aud if ſhe ſtiould be taken from you ?” ſaid 
* the Marchionefs, © We would loſe,” in- 
terrupted the old man, all that we hold dear» 
„ eſt in the world; but if ſhe herſelf was to 
<« be the happier for it, we would die content 
« with that cotfolation.,” © Oh! ay,” replied 
che old woman ſhedding tears, may heaven 
grant her a fortune worthy of her, if it be 
< poſlible! it was my hope, that that hand, 
« ſo dear to me, would have cloſed my eyes, 
© but I love her more than my life.“ Her 
< arrival broke off their diſcourſe. 

She appeared with a pail of milk in one 
hand, a baſket of fruit in the other; and after 


fluting them with a grace that charmed, ſne 


directed her attention to the care of the fa- 
mily, as if nobody obſerved her. You give 


« yourſelf a great deal of trouble, my dear 
& child,” ſaid the Marchioneſs to her. 
5 endeavour, Madam,“ replicd ſhe, to fulfil 
| Tos | * the 
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* the intention of thoſe” I ſerve, who are 


« deſirons of entertaining you in the beſt man- 
* ner they are able. You will have,” con- 
* tinued ſhe, ſpreading over the table a coarſe, 
but very white cloth, © you will have a frugal 
and rural repaſt : this bread is not the whit- 
* eſt in the world, but it taſtes pretty well 
the eggs are freſh, the milk is good, and the 
fruits which 1 have juſt now gathered, are 
« ſuch as the ſeaſon affords.” The diligence, 
the attention, the noble and becoming grace 
with which this wonderful ſhepherdeſs paid 
them all the duties of hoſpitality, the reſpect 
ſhe ſhowed for her maſter and miſtreſs, whe- 
ther ſhe ſpoke to them, or whether ſhe ſought 
to read in their eyes what they wanted her to 
do, all theſe things filled the Marquis and Mar- 
chioneſs of Fonroſe with aſtoniſhment and ad- 
miration, As ſoon as they were laid down on 
the bed of freſh ſtraw which ſhe had prepared 
for them herſelf, ** Our adventure has the air 


* of a prodigy,” ſaid they one to another, 


* we mult clear up this myſtery ; we muſt 
carry away this child along with us.” 

At break of day, one of the men, who had 
been up all night mending their carriage, came 


to inform them that it was thoroughly repaired. - 


Madam de Fonroſe, before ſhe ſet out, ordered 
wy ſhepherdeſs to be called to her. With- 


* out wanting to Pr,” ſaid ſhe to her, © into 
VoL. II. F oo the 
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* the ſecret of your birth, and the cauſe of 
your misfortune ; all that I ſee, all that J 
hear, intereſts me in your favour, I ſee 
that your ſpirit has raiſed you above ill for- 
tune; and that you have ſuited your ſenti- 
* ments to your preſent condition: your 
* charms and your virtues render it reſpect- 


e able, but yet it is unworthy of you. I 


© have it in my power, amiable ſtranger, to 
e procure you a happier lot; my huſband's 
intentions agree entirely with mine, I have 
* at Turin a conſiderable eſtate: I want a 
friend of my own ſex, and I fhall think [ 
«+ bear away from this place an invaluable 
<< treaſure, if you will accompany me. Separate 


from the propoſal, from the ſuit I now make 


you, all notion of ſervitude: 1 do not think 
«© you made for that condition; but though 
my prepoſſeſſions in your favour ſhould de- 
s ceive me, I had rather raiſe you above your 
birth, than leave you beneath it, I repeat 
<« to you, it is a friend of my own ſex that I 
«« want to attach to me. For the reſt, be under 
* no concern for the fate of theſe good people: 
< there is nothing which I would not do to 
<* make them amends for your loſs; at leaſt they 
| *© ſhall have wherewith to ſpend the remainder 
of their lives happily in eaſe, according to 
their condition; and it is from your hand 
< that they ſhall receive the benefits I intend 
«c them.“ 


— 
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© them.” The old folks, who were preſent 
at this diſcourſe, kiſſing the hands of the 
Marchioneſs, and throwing themſelves at her 
feet, begged the young incognita to accept 
of theſe generous offers : they repreſented to 
her with tears, that they were on the brink of 
the grave; that the had no other conſola- 
tion than to make them happy in their old 
age; and that at their death, when left to 
herſelf, their habitation would become a dread- 
ful ſolitude. The ſhepherdeſs, embracing them, 
mingled her tears with theirs; ſhe returned 
thanks to the Marquis and Marchioneſs of Fon 
roſe for their goodneſs, with a ſenfibility that 
made her ſtill more beautiful. I cannot,“ 
faid ſhe, ©* accept of your courteſies. Heaven 
* has marked out my place, and its will is ac> 
* compliſhed ; but your goodneſs has made 
* impreſhons on my foul which will never be 
* effaced. The reſpectable name of Fonroſe 
* ſhall ever be prefent to my imagination. 
* have but one favour more to atk you,” 
faid ſhe, bluſhing, and looking down, that 
is, to be ſo good as to bury this adventure 
in eternal ſilence, and to leave the world 

for ever ignorant of the lot of an unknown 
* wretch, who wants to live and die in obli- 


(0 ** vion.” The Marquis and Marchioneſs of 
_ Fonroſe, moved with pity and grief, redoubled 
n 


a thouſand times their inſtances : fhe was 
1. | 3 3 immioveable, 
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immoveable, and the old people, the travellers, 


and the ſhepherdeſs ſeparated with tears in their 
eyes. 5 

During the journey the Marquis and his lady 
were taken up with nothing but this adventure. 
They thought they had been in a dream. Their 
imaginations being filled with this kind of 


romance, they arrive at Turin. It may eaſily 


be imagined that they did not keep ſilence, 
and this was an inexhauſtible ſubject for re- 
flections and conjectures. The young Fonroſe, 
being preſent at theſe diſcourſes, loſt not one 
circumſtance of them, He was at that age 


wherein the imagination is moſt lively, and 


the heart moſt ſuſceptible of tenderneſs; but he 
was one of thoſe characters whoſe ſenſibility. 
diſplays not itfelf outwardly, and who are 
fo much the more violently agitated, when 
they are ſo at all, as the ſentiment which aſ- 
fects them does not weaken itſelf by any ſort of 
diffipation. All that Fonroſe hears ſaid of the 
charms, virtues, and misfortunes of the ſhep- 
herdeſs of Savoy, kindles in his foul the moſt 
ardent defire of ſeeing her. He forms to him- 


ſelf an image of her, which is always preſent 


to him, He compares her to every thing that 
he ſees, and every thing that he ſees vaniſhes 
before her. But the more his impatience re- 
doubles, the more care he takes to conceal it. 


Turin becomes odious to him. The valley 
| which 


which conceals from the world its brighteſt 
ornament, attracts his whole ſoul. It is there 
that happineſs waits him. But if his project 
is known, he ſees from thence the greateſt ob- 
Gacles : they will never conſent to the jour- 
ney he meditates ; it is the folly of a young 
man, the conſequences of which they will be 
apprehenſive of; the ſhepherdeſs herſelf, af- 
frighted at his purſuits, will not fail to with= 
draw herſelf from them; he loſes her, if he 
ſhould be known. After all theſe reflections, 
which employed his thoughts for three months, 
he takes a reſolution to quit every thing for 
her, to go, under the habit of a ſhepherd, to 
ſeek her in her ſolitude, and to die were, or 
draw her out of it. 

. He diſappears; they ſee him no more. His, 
parents, who expect him, are uneaſy at his ab- 


ſence: their fear increaſes every day: their 


expectations diſappointed throw the whole fa- 
mily into affliction: the fruitleſſneſs of their 
enquiries completes their deſpair; a duel, an 
aſſaſſination, every thing that is moſt unfortu- 
nate, preſents itſelf to their imagination; and 
theſe unhappy parents ended their reſearches 
by lamenting the death of their ſon, their only 


hope. While his family are in mourning, 


Fonroſe, under the habit of a ſhepherd, pre- 
ſents himſelf to the inhabitants of the ham- 
lets adjoining to the valley, which they had 

_ dat 
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but too well deſcribed to him. His ambition” 


is accompliſhed : they truſt him with the care- 


of their flocks. - | 
The firſt days after his arrival, he left them 
to wander at random, ſolely attentive to diſ- 


cover the places to which the ſhepherdefs led 


her 8. g | 

* Let us manage,” faid he, © the timidity 
* of this ſolitary fair-one : if ſhe is unfor- 
* tunate, her heart has need of conſolation ; 
if it be nothing but a deſire to baniſh her- 


« ſelf from the world, and the pleaſure of a 


* tranquil and innocent life, that retains her 
* here, ſhe will feel ſome dull moments, and 
* with for company to amuſe or conſole her. 
* IF I ſucceed fo far as to render that agree- 
„ able to her, ſhe will ſoon find it neceſſary; 
* then 1 ſhall take counſel from the fituation 
* of her ſoul. After all, we are here alone, 
« as ih were, in the world, and we ſhall be 
* every thing to each other. From confi- 
* dence to friendſhip the paſſage is not long, 
« and from friendſhip to love the road is till 
eaſier at our age.” And what was Fonroſe's 
age when he reaſoned thus? Fonroſe was 
eighteen ; but. three months reflection on the 
fame object unfolds a number of ideas! While 
he was thus giving bimſelf up to his imagin- 
ation, with his eyes wandering over the coun- 
try, he hears at a diſtance that voice, the 
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charms of which had been ſo. often extolled 
to him. The emotion it excited in him was 
as lively as if ſhe had been unexpected. It 
is here,” faid the ſhepherdefs in her plain- 
tive ſtrains, it is here that my heart enjoys 
* the only. happineſs that remains to it. Mx 
grief has a luxury in it for my ſoul; I pre- 
"fer its bitterneſs to the deceitful ſweets of 
© joy.” Theſe accents rent the ſenſible heart 
of Fonroſe. What,” ſaid he, © can be 
* the cauſe of the chagrin that conſumes her? 
How pleafing would it be to conſole her!“ 
A hope ſtill more pleaſing: preſumed, - not 
without difficulty, to flatter his deſires. He 
feared to alarm the ſhepherdeſs if he reſigned 
himſelf imprudently to his impatience of ſee- 
ing her near, and for the firſt time it was ſuf- 
ficient to have heard her. The next day he 
went out again to lead his ſheep. to paſture ; 
and after obſerving the route which ſhe had 
taken, he placed himſelf at the foot of a rock, 
which the day before repeated to him the ſounds 
of that touching voice, I forgot to mention 
that Fonroſe, to the handſomeſt figure had 


| Joined thoſe talents which the young nobility: 


of Italy do not neglect. He played on the 
hautboy like Beſuzzi, of whom he had taken 
his leſſons, and who formed at that time the 
delight of Europe. Adelaide, deeply buried. 
in her own afſlicting ideas, had not yet made 
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her voice heard, and the echoes kept ſilence. 
All on a ſudden this ſilence was interrupted by 
the plaintive ſounds of Fonroſe's hautboy, 
Theſe unknown ſounds excited in the ſoul of 
Adelaide a ſurpriſe mingled with anxiety, The 
keepers of the flocks that wandered on the 
hills had never cauſed her to hear aught before 
but the ſounds of ruſtic pipes. Immoveable 
and attentive, ſhe ſeeks with her eyes who it 
was that could form ſuch harmonious ſounds, 
She perceives, at a diſtanee, a young ſhep- 
herd ſeated in the cavity of a rock, at the 
foot of which he fed his flock ; ſhe draws near, 
to hear him the better. See,” ſaid ſhe, 
** what the mere inſtinct of nature. can do 
* The ear teaches this ſhepherd all the re- 
** finements of the art. Can any one breathe 
< purer ſounds? What a delicacy in his in- 


e fleftions! what a variety in his gradations !. 


© Let them ſay after this, that taſte is not a 
e gift of nature.” Ever ſince Adelaide had 
dwelled in this ſolitude, this was the firſt 
time that her grief, ſuſpended by an agreeable 


diſtraction, had delivered up her ſoul to the 


ſweet emotion of pleaſure. Fonroſe, who 
ſaw her approach, and ſeat herſelf at the foot 
of a willow to hear him, pretended not to 
perceive her. He ſeiſed, without ſeeming to 
affect it, the moment of her retreat, and ma- 
naged the courſe of his own flock in ſuch a. 
5 manner 


— 
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mannner as to meet her on the declivity of a 
hill, where the roads croſſed. He caſt only 
one look on her, and continued his route, as 
if taken up with nothing but the care of his- 
flock. But what beauties had that one look 
ran over! What eyes! what a divine mouth! 
How much more raviſhing ftill would thoſe: 
features be, which are ſo noble and touching 
in their languor, if love reanimated them! 
He ſaw plainly that grief alone had withered 
in their ſpring the roſes on her lovely cheeks; 


„ him moſt was the noble elegance of her perſon 
N and her gait; in the eaſe of her motions he 
: thought he ſaw a young cedar, whoſe ſtraight 
8 and flexible trunk yields gently to the zephyrs. 
2 This image, which love had juſt engraven in 
8 flaming characters on his memory, took up 
4 all his thoughts. How feebly,” ſaid he, 
8 e haye they. painted to. me this beauty un- 
ad * known to the world, whoſe adoration ſhe 
At © merits! And it is a deſert that ſhe inha- 
NE * bits ! and it is thatch that covers her ! She 
he * who ought to ſee kings at her feet, em- 
0 e ploys herſelf in tending a humble flock ! 
bo Beneath what garments has ſhe preſented 
" * herſelf to my view? She adorns every 
0 * thing, and nothing disfigures her. Let 
* * What a life for a frame ſo delicate! Coarſe- 
vba food, a ſavage climate, a bed of ſtraw, 


but of ſo many. charms, that which. had moved 


great 
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„great gods! And for whom are the roſes. 
* made? Yes, I will draw her out of this 
«* ſtate, fo much too hard and too unworthy 
* of her.” Sleep interrupted his reflections, 
but effaced not her image. Adelatde, on her 
fide, ſenſibly ſtruck with the youth, the beauty 
of Fonroſe, ceaſed not to admire the caprices 
of Fortune. Where is Nature going,” ſaid 
ſhe, © to reaſſemble together ſo many talent 
* and ſo many graces! But, alas! thoſe 
gifts, which to him are here but uſeleſs, 
* would be perhaps his misfortune in a more 


© elevated ſtate. What evils does not beauty 


« create in the world! Unhappy as I am! 
is it for me to ſet any value on it?“ This 
melancholy reflection began to poiſon in her 
ſoul the pleaſure ſhe had taſted ; ſhe reproached 
herſelf for having been ſenſible of it, and re- 
ſolved to deny it herſelf for the future. The 
next day. Fonroſe thought he perceived that 
ſhe avoided his approach; he fell into a pro- 
found melancholy. Could ſhe ſuſpect my 
e diſguiſe ?” ſaid he. Should I have be- 
© trayed it myſelf?” This uneaſineſs poſ- 
ſeſſed him all the live-long day; and his haut- 
boy was neglected. Adelaide was not fo far 
but ſhe could eaſily have heard it; and his 
ſilence aſtoniſhed her. She began to ling her- 
ſelf. © It ſeems,” ſaid the ſong, that every 
thing around me partakes of my heavinels : 

66 The 
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„The birds ſend forth none but ſorrowful 
notes, Echo replies to me in complaints, 
the zephyrs moan amidſt theſe leaves, the 
% ſound of the brooks imitates my ſighs, one 
„might ſay that they flowed with tears.” 
Fonroſe, ſoftened by theſe ſtrains, could not 
help replying to them. Never was concert 
more moving than that of his hautboy with 
Adelaide's voice. O heaven,” faid ſhe, 
it is enchantment ! I dare not believe my 
ears: it is not a ſhepherd, it is a god whom 
„ have heard, Can the natural ſenſe of 
© harmony inſpire ſuch concord of ſounds ?” 
While ſhe was ſpeaking thus, a rural, or ra- 
ther a celeſtial melody made the valley re- 
ſound, Adelaide thought ſhe ſaw thoſe pro- 
digies realiſing which Poetry attributes to her 
ſprightly ſiſter Muſick. Aſtoniſhed, con- 
founded, ſhe knew not whether ſhe ought to 
take herſelf away, or reſign herſelf up to this 
cnchantment. But ſhe perceived the ſhepherd 
whom ſhe had juſt heard, reaſſembling his 
flock in order to regain his hut. He knows 
„not,“ fays ſhe, “ the delight he diffuſes 
around him; his undiſguiſed ſoul is not in 
* the leaſt the vainer for it: he waits not 
** even for the praiſes I ewe him. Such is 
the power of muſick : it is the only talent 
that places its happineſs in itſelf ; all the 
** others require witneſſes, This gift of 
© heaven 
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heaven was granted to man in his inno- 
de cence: it is the pureſt of all pleaſures, 
« Alas! it is the only one I ſtill reliſh; and 1 
* conſider this ſhepherd: as a new echo who 
* js come to anſwer to my grief.” 

"The following days Fonroſe affected to 
keep at a diſtance in his turn: Adelaide was 
afflited at it. Chance, faid ſhe, ** ſeemed 
* to have procured me this feeble conſola- 
© tion; I gave myſelf up to it too eaſily, and 
* to puniſh me ſhe has deprived me of it.” 
At laſt, one day when they happened to meet 
on the declivity of the hill, Shepherd,” ſaid 
ſhe to bim, are you leading your flocks far 
© off?” Theſe firſt words of Adelaide cauſed 
an emotion in Fonroſe, which almoſt de- 
prived him of the uſe of his voice. I do not 
* know,” ſaid he heſitating ; It is not 1 
* who lead my flock, but my flock that lead 
„me; theſe places are better known to it 
than to me; I leave to it the choice of the 
e beſt paſtures.” © Whence are you then?“ 
faid the ſhepherdeſs to him. 1 was born 
beyond the Alps,” replyed Fonroſe. Were 
you born among ſhepherds ?” continued 
ſhe. ©& As I am a ſhepherd,” ſaid he look- 
ing down, © I muſt have been born to be 
« one,” © I doubt it,” replyed Adelaide, 
viewing him with attention. Your talents, 
your language, your very air, all tell me, 

« that 
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« that fate had placed you in a better ſitua- 
ce tion.” „ You are very obliging,” ſaid 
Fonroſe ; © but ought you, of all perſons, 
to belive that nature refuſes every thing 
to ſhepherds! Were you born to be a 
© queen?“ Adelaide bluſhed at this an- 
ſwer; and changing the ſubject, The other 
« day,” ſaid ſhe, ©* by the found of a hautboy 
* you accompanied my ſongs with an art that 
« would be a prodigy in a ſimple ſhepherd.” 
It is your voice that is ſo,” replyed Fonroſe, 
in a ſimple ſhepherdeſs.”—*© But has no 
body inſtructed you?“ — I have, like 
* yourſelf, no other guides than my heart and 
my ear. You ſung, I was melted; what 
“% my heart feels my hautboy expreſſes; I 
* breathe my ſoul into it. This is the whole 
« of my ſecret; nothing in the world is 
« eaſier.” That is incredible,” ſaid Ade- 
larde. © I faid the very fame on hearing you,” 
replyed Fonroſe ; © but I was forced to be- 
“ lieve it. What will you ſay? Nature and 
© love take a delight ſometimes in reuniting 
all that they have moſt precious, in the 
© moſt humble fortune, to ſhow that there is 
„no condition which they cannot ennoble.” 
During this diſcourſe, they advanced towards 
the valley; and Fonroſe, whom a ray of hope 
now animated, began to make the air reſound 
with thoſe ſprightly notes which pleaſure in- 
ai G ſpires. 
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ſpires. Ah! prithee now,” ſaid Adelaide, 
< ſpare my foul the troubleſome image of a 
* fſentiment which ſhe cannot reliſh, 'This 
„ ſolitude is conſecrated to grief; her echos 
< are not uſed to repeat the accents of a pro- 
fane joy; here every thing groans in con- 
« cert with me,” I have alſo cauſe to com- 
« plain,” replyed the young man; and theſe 
words pronounced with a ſigh, were followed 
by a long ſilence. You have cauſe to com- 
plain!“ replyed Adelaide: © is it of man- 
« kind, is it of fortune?“ “ I know not,” 


ſaid he: © but I am not happy; aſk me no 


„ more.” © Hear,” ſaid Adelaide: © heaven 
gives us to each other as a conſolation in 
©* our troubles; mine are like an overwhelm- 
ing load, which weighs down my heart, 
© Whoever you may be, if you know misfor- 
tune, you ought tobe compaſſionate, and 
© I believe you worthy of my confidence; 
% but promiſe me that it ſhall be mutual.“ 
Alas!“ faid Fonroſe, my misfortunes are 
* ſuch, that I ſhall be perhaps condemned 
< never to reveal them.“ This myſtery but 
redoubled the curioſity of Adelaide. Repair 
to- morrow, ſaid ſhe to him, to the foot 
* of that hill, beneath that old tufted oak, 
* where you have heard me moan. There I 
«© will teach you things that will excite your 
* pity.” Fonroſe paſled the night in the ut - 
moſt 
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moſt emotion. His fate depended on what 
he was going to hear. A thouſand alarming 
ideas agitated him in turn. He dreaded, above 
all, the being driven to deſpair by the communi- 
cation of an unſucceſsful and faithful love. 
f ſhe is in love,” ſaid he, I am undone.” 
He repairs to the appointed place. He ſecs 
Adelaide arrive. 'The day was overcaſt with 
clouds, and nature, movrnoing, ſeemed to 
forbode the ſadneſs of their converſation. As 
ſoon as they were ſeated at the foot. of the 
oak, Adelaide ſpoke thus. You ſee theſe 
«* ſtones which the graſs begins to cover; they 
© are the tomb of the moſt, tenCer, the moſt 
© virtuous of men, whom- my love and my 
* imprudence have coſt his life. I am a French 
„woman, of a family of diſtinction, and, to 
my misfortune, too rich.” The Count 
d' Oreſtan conceived the tendereſt paſſion 
„for me; I was ſenſible to it, ſenſible to 
_ * exceſs. My parents oppoſed the inclina- 
tion of our hearts, and my frantic paſſion 
made me conſent to a marriage ſacred to 
* virtuous ſouls, but diſallowed by the laws. 
„Italy was at that time the theatre of war. 
„My huſband went there to join the corps 

* which he was to command: I followed him 
* as far as Briangon: my fooliſh tenderneſs 
* retained him there two days, in ſpite of 
himſelf. The young man, full of ho- 
- W- 2 „ nous 
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© nour, prolonged his ſtay there with the 
© greateſt reluctance. He facrificed his duty 
„to me; but what would not I have ſacri- 
« ficed to him? In a word, I required it of 
him; he could not withſtand my tears. He 
„took leave with a preſage at which I was 
„ myſelt alarmed : I accompanied him as far 
« as this valley, where TI received his. adieus; 
and in order to wait to hear from him, I 
returned to Briangon. A few days after, a 
* report was ſpread of a battle. I doubted 
„Whether d Oreſtan had got thither; I wiſh- 


ed it for his honour, I dreaded it for my 


+ Jove, When I received from himfelf a letter, 


«- which I thought very \confoling 7+ 1 ſhall 
« be ſuch a day, at ſuch an hour,” ſaid he to 


© me, © in the valley, and under the oak where 
«© we parted ; I ſhall repair there alone; I 
© conjure you to go there, and expect me 
% likewiſe alone; I live yet but for you.“ 
How great was my miſtake ! I perceived in 
this billet nothing more than an impatience 
© to ſee me again, and congratulated my- 


© ſelf on this- impatience, Trepaired then to 


this very oak. D'Oreſtan arrives, and, af - 


<< ter the tendereſt reception, 'You would 
© have it ſo, my dear Adelaide,“ ſaid he; 


I have failed in my duty at the moſt impor- 
“ tant moment of my life. What I feared is 
© come to paſs. A battle has happened; my 
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& regiment charged; it performed prodigies 
of valour, and I was not there. 1 am diſ- 
© honoured, loſt without reſource, I re- 
e proach not you with my misfortune ; but J 
© have now but one ſacrifice more to make 
© you, and my heart is come to accompliſh it.“ 
„At this diſcourſe, pale, trembling, and 
„ ſcarce breathing, I took my huſband into 
© my arms. I felt my blood congeal in my 
« veins, my knees bent under me, and 1 fell 
* down ſenſeleſs. He availed himſelf of my 
« fainting to tear himſelf from my boſom, 


and in a little time 1 was recalled to life by 


© the report of a ſhot, which killed him, I 
vill not deſcribe to you the ſituation I was 
in; it is inexpreſſible; and the tears which 
you now ſee flowing, the ſighs that ſtifle 
* my voice, are but a feeble image of it, At- 
ter paſſing the whole night beſide his bloody 
* corpſe in a grief that ſtupifyed me, my 
* firſt care was, to bury along with him my 


* ſhame: my hands dug oat his grave, I 


© ſeek not to move you; but the moment in 
** which the earth was to ſeparate me from 
* the ſorrowful remains of my huſband, was 
© a thouſand times more dreadful to me than 
that can be which is to ſeparate my bodo 
<< from my ſoul. Spent with grief, and de- 
< prived of nouriſhment, my enfeebled hands 


6 took up two whole days in hollowing ont 
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* this tomb with inconceivable labour. When 
* my ftrength forſook me, I repoſed myſelf 
* on the livid and cold boſom of my huſband. 
In ſhort, T paid him the rites of a ſepulture, 
and my heart promiſed him to wait in theſe 
parts till death reunites us. In the mean 
** time, cruel hunger began to devour my 
, exhauſted entrails. I thought it criminal to 
* refuſe nature the ſupports of a life more 
„ grievous. than death. I changed my gar- 
* ments for the plain habit of a ſhepherdeſs, 
and 1 embraced that condition as my only 
„ refuge. From that time my only conſola- 
tion has been to come here, and weep over 
** this grave, which ſhall be my own. You 
4 fee,” continued ſhe, © with what ſincerity 
«© IT open my ſoul to you. With you I may 
“ henceforth weep at liberty; it is a conſo- 
* lation ] had need of; but I expect the ſame 
confidence from you. Do not think that 
you have deceived me. I ſee clearly, that 
* the ſtate of a ſhepherd is as foreign, and 
* newer to you than to me. You are young, 
„ perhaps ſenſible ; and, if I may believe my 
© conjectures, our misfortunes have the ſame 
* ſource,” and you have loved as well as I. 
We ſhall only feel the more on that account 
for one another. I conſider you as a friend, 
„ whom heaven, touched by my misfortunes, 
deigns to ſend me in my ſolitude, Do = 
} 66 allo 
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* alſo conſider me as a friend, capable of 

giving you, if not ſalutary counſels, at leaſt 
“ conſolatory examples.” 

“ You-pierce my very ſoul,“ f aid Fonroſe,. 
overcome with what he had juſt heard ; © and 
© whatever ſenſibility you may attribute to 
me, you are very far from conceiving the 
4 impreſſion that the recital of your misfor- 
* tunes has made on me, Alas! why cannot 
] return it with that confidence which you 
« teſtify towards me, and of which you are 
* ſo worthy! But I warned you of it; L 
e foreſaw it. Such is the nature of my ſor- 
* rows, that an eternal filence muſt ſhut 
them up in the bottom of my heart. You 
* are very unhappy,” added he with a pro- 
„ found ſigh: I am ſtill more unhappy : 
* this is all I can tell you. Be not offended 
* at my ſilence; it is terrible ro me to be 
condemned to it. The conſtant companion 

* of all your ſteps, I will ſoften your labours, 
1 will partake all your griefs: I will ſee 
* you weep over this grave, | will mingle my 
tears with yours. You ſhall not repent 
having depoſited your woes in a heart, alas ! 
* but too ſenſible.” ] repent me of it from 
* this moment,” ſaid ſhe with confuſion ; and 
both, with downcaſt eyes, retired in filence 
from each other. Adelaide, on quitting 
Fonroſe, thought ſhe ſaw in his countenance 

the 
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the impreſſion of a profound grief. have 
« revived,” ſaid ſhe, ** theſenſeof his ſorrows ; 
© and what muſt be their horror, when he 
4 thinks himfelf ſtill more wretched than '” 

From that day more ſinging and more con- 


ful ſituation, and Adelaide ſaw Fonroſc's 
youth wither as a flower. The ſorrow which 
conſumed him afflifted her ſo much the more 
deeply, as the cauſe of it was unknown to her, 
She had not the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion that ſhe 
was the object of it. However, as it is natu- 
ral, when two ſentiments divide a ſoul, fer 
one to weaken the other, Adelatde's regret on 
account of the death of d'Oreſtan became lets 
lively every day, in proportion as ſhe delivered 
up herſelf more entirely to the pity with which 
Fonroſe inſpired her. She was very ſure that 
this pity had nothing but what was innocent 
in it; it did not even come into her head to 
defend herſelf from it; and the object of this 
generous ſentiment being continually preſent 10 
to 


|] verſation followed between Fonroſe and Ade- 
14 laide. They neither ſought nor avoided one . 
14 another: looks in which conſternation was a 

\ painted formed almoſt their only language ; if 60 
I: he found her weeping over the grave of her 10 
1 huſband, his heart ſeized with pity, jealouſy ec 
I and grief, he contemplated her in ſilence, and 60 
1 anſwered her ſighs with deep groans. a 
Wii Two months had paſſed away in this pain- ” 
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to her view, awakened it every inſtant, The 
languor into which this young man was fallen 
became ſuch, that ſhe thought it her duty not 
to leave him any longer delivered up to him- 
ſelf, © You are dying,” ſaid ſhe to him, 
© and you add to my griefs that of ſeeing you 
« conſumed with ſorrow under my eye, with- 
* out being able to apply any remedy, If 
the recital of the imprudences of my youth 
© has not inſpired you with a contempt for 
% me ; if the pureſt and tendereſt friendſhip 
« be dear to you; in ſhort, if you would not 
« render me more unhappy than I was before 
« ] knew you, confide to me the cauſe of your 
« oriefs : you have no perfon in the world 
but myſelf to aſſiſt you in ſupporting them: 
your ſecret, though it were more important 
than mine, fear not that I ſhall divulge. 
Phe death of my huſband has placed a gulf 


u- een betwixt the world and me; and the con - 
fer fidence which I require will ſoon be buried 
on © in this grave, to which grief is with flow 
ets * ſteps conducting me.” * I hope to go be- 


red fore you,” ſaid Fonroſe, burſting into tears. 
nch Suffer me to finiſh my deplorable life with- 
that out leaving you afterwards the reproach of 


cent * having ſhortened its courſe.”—* O heaven, 
d to * what do J hear !” cryed ſhe with diſtraction. 
this “What, I, can 1 have contributed to the 
eſent ** evils. which overwhelm you? Go on, you 
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to die here adoring you. 
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pierce my foul. What have J done? what 
have I ſaid! Alas, I tremble! Good 
heaven! haſt thou ſent me into the world 
only to create wretches? Speak, J ſay: 
you muſt no longer canceal from me who 
you are; you have ſaid too much about it 
to diſſemble any longer.“ —* Well then, I 
am, + . . I am Fonroſe, the fon. of thoſe 
travellers whom you filled with admiration 
and reſpect. All that they related of your 
virtues and your charms inſpired me with 
the fatal deſign of coming to ſee you in this 
diſguiſe, I have left my family in the deep- 
eſt ſorrow, thinking they have loſt me, and 


lamenting my death, 1 have ſeen. you, I 
know what attaches you to theſe places, I 
know that the. only hope that is left me is 


| Give me no uſe- 
leſs counſels . and unjuſt reproaches. My 
reſolution is as firm, as immoveable as your 
own. If, in betraying my ſecret, you diſ- 
turb the laſt moments of a life almoſt at an 


end, you will to no -purpoſe injure me, 


who would never offend you.” 
Adelaide, confounded, endeavoured to calm 


the deſpair into which this young man was 


plunged. 


cc 
cc 


6 


© Let me,” ſaid ſhe, © do. to his 
parents the ſer vice of reſtoring him to life; 
let me ſave their only hope: heaven pre- 
ſents me with this. opportunity of acknow- 
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« jedging their ſavours.” Thus, far from 
making him furious by a miſplaced rigour, all 
that pity has moſt tender in it, and friendſhip 
moſt conſoling, was put in practice in order 
to ſoothe him, | 

Heavenly angel,” cryed Fonroſe, © I ſee 
ce all the reluctance that you feel to make any 
“one unhappy: your heart is his who re- 
e poſes in this grave; I ſee that nothing can 
* detach you from him: I ſe chow ingenious 
* your virtue is to conceal your woe from me; 
& 1 perceive it in all its extent, I am over- 
«© whelmed by it, bat I pardon it in you; it 
is your duty never to love me, it is mine 
*® ever to adore you.“ 

Impatient of executing the deſign which 
the had conceived, Adelaide arrives at her hut, 
„Father,“ ſaid he to her old maſter, ** do yon 

© think you have ſtrength to travel to Turin? 


] have need of ſomebody whom can truſt, 


„to give the Marquis and Marchioneſs of 
© Fonroſe the moſt intereſting intelligence.” 
The old man replyed, that his zeal to ſerve 
them inſpired him with courage. © Go,” re- 
ſumed Adelaide; ©* you will find them be- 
* wailing the death of their only ſon; tell them 
„that he is living, and in theſe parts, and 
* that it is ] who will reſtore him to them ; 
but that there 1 neceſſity 
et for 
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< for their coming here themſelves to fetch 


40 him. 75 
He ſets out, arrives at Turin, ſends in his 
addreſs as the old man of the valley of Savoy. 
Ah!“ cryed Madam de Fonroſe, © ſome 
© misfortune perhaps has happened to our 
<< ſhepherdeſs.” Let him come in,” added 
the Marquis, © he will tell us perhaps that 
«© ſhe conſents to live with us.” After the 
* lofs of my ſon,” ſaid. the Marchioneſs, it 
0e js the only comfort] can taſte in this world,” 
'The old man is introduced. He throws him- 
ſelf at their feet: they raiſe him. You are 
< lamenting the death of your ſon,” ſaid he 
to them; I come to tell you that he lives: 
it is our dear child that has diſcovered him 
© in the valley: ſhe ſends me to inform you 
of it; but yourſelves only, ſhe ſays, can 
bring him back.” As he ſpoke this, ſur- 
priſe and joy deprived the Marchioneſs of 
Fonroſe of the uſe of her ſenſes. The Mar- 
quis, diſtracted and amazed, calls out for 


help for his lady, recalls her to life, embraces 


the old man, publiſhes to the whole houſe 
that their ſon is reſtored to them. The Mar- 
chioneſs reſuming her ſpirits, What ſhall we 
* do?” ſaid ſhe, taking the old man by the 
hands, tnd preſſing them with tenderneſs, 
% what ſhall we do in the gratitude for this 
« benefit which reſtores life to us?“ 


Every 
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Every thing is ordered for their departure. 
They ſet out with the good man; they travel 
night and day; they repair to the valley, 
where their only good awaits them. The 


ſnhepherdeſs was out at paſture : the old wo- 


man conducts them to her; they approach. 
How great is their ſurpriſe ! their ſon, that 
well- beloved ſon is by her ſide in the habit of 
a ſimple ſhepherd. Their hearts ſooner than 
their eyes acknowledge him. Ah! cruel 
child,“ cried his mother, throwing herſelf 
into his arms, © what ſorrow have you occa- 
ſioned us! why withdraw yourſelf from our 
« tenderneſs? and what is it you come here 
for?“ © To adore,” ſaid he, what you 
* yourſelf admired.” © Pardon me, Madam,” 
{aid Adelaide, while Fonroſe embraced his fa- 
ther's knees, who raiſed him with kindneſs; 
+ pardon me for having left you fo long in 
grief: if I had known it ſooner, you ſhould 
have been ſooner conſoled. After the firſt 
emotions of nature, Fonroſe relapſed into the 
deepeſt affliction. Let us go,” ſaid the 
Marquis, let us go reſt ourſelves in the 
hut, and forget all the pain that this 
young madman has occalioned us.“ Yes, 
Sir, I have been mad,” ſaid Fonroſe to his 
father, who led him by the hand: © nothing 
but the loſs of my reaſon could have ſuſ- 
pended in my heart the emotions of na- 

Vo L. II. 1 ture 
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© ture, ſo as to make me forget the moſt ſacred 
<* duties; in ſhort, to detach myſelf from every 


* thing that 1 held deareſt in the world; but 


* this madneſs you gave birth to, and I am 
< but too ſeverely puniſhed for it. I love 
«© without hope the moſt accompliſhed perſon 
in the world: you fee nothing, you know 
nothing of this incomparable woman: ſhe 
« is honeſty, ſenſibility, virtue itſelf : I love 
„ her even to idolatray, 1 cannot be happy 
« without her, and J know that ſhe cannot be 
„ mine.” © Has ſhe confided to you,” ſaid 
the Marquis, “the ſecret of her birth?” © 1 
have learned enough of it,” ſaid Fonroſe, 
to aſſure you, thot it is in no reſpect be- 
* neath my own; ſhe has even renounced a 
* conſiderable fortune to bury herſelf in this 
<* deſert.” '—** And do you know what has 
e induced her to it?“ — Yes, Sir but it 
© js a ſecret which ſhe alone can reveal to 
„you. —*< She is married, perhaps ?”— 
„ She is a widow; but her heart is not the 
** morediſengaped; her ties are but too ſtrong. 
„Daughter,“ ſaid the Marquis, on entering 
the hut, “you ſee that you turn the heads of 
„ the whole family of Fonroſe. The extra- 


ävagant paſſion of this young man cannot be 
*« juſtified but by ſuch a prodigy as you are. 
« All my wife's - wiſhes are confined to have 


8 * for a companion, and a friend: this 
hy e child 
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“ child here will not live unleſs he obtains 


you for his wife; I deſire no leis to have 


you for my daughter ; ſee how many per- 


„ ſons you will make unhappy by a refuſal.?“ 


„Ah! Sir,” faid ſhe, © your goodneſs con- 
* founds me; but hear and judge for me.” 
Then Adelaide, in the preſence of the old 
man and his wife, made a recital of her de- 
plorable adventure. She added the name of 
ber family, which was not unknown to the 
Marquis de Fonroſe, and ended by calling on 
himſelf to witneſs the inviolable fidelity ſhe 
owed her ſpouſe. At theſe words, conſter- 
nation ſpread itſelf over every countenance. 
Young Fonroſe, choaked with ſobs, threw him- 
ſelf into a corner of the hut, in order to give 
them free ſcope. The father, moved at the 
fight, flew to the aſſiſtance of his ſon: See,” 
faid he, my dear Adelaide, to what a con- 
dition you have reduced him.” Madam de 
Fonroſe, who was near Adelaide, preſſed her 
in her arms, bathing her at the ſame time with 
her tears. Alas! why, my daughter,” ſaid 
the, © will you a ſecond time make us mourn 
* the death of our dear child ?” The old man 
and his wife, their eyes filled with tears, and 
fixed upon Adelaide, waited her ſpeaking. 
Heaven is my witneſs,” ſaid Adelaide, riſing; 
* that I would lay down my life, in gratitude 
for ſuch goodneſs. It would heighten my 

H2 . © Miſe 
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** misfortunes to have occaſion to "reproach 
« myſelf with yours; but I am willing that 
Fonroſe himſelf ſhould be my judge : ſuffer 


* me, if you pleaſe, to ſpeak. to-him'for a 


moment.“ Then retiring with him alone, 


* Hear,” ſaid ſhe to him, Fonroſe, you 


© know what ſacred ties retain me in this 
% place. If I could ceaſe to love and lament 
* a huſband who loved me but too well, I 


„ ſhould be the moſt defpicable of women, 
* Eſteem, friendſhip, gratitude, are the fenti- 


ments I owe you; but none of theſe take 


* place of love: the more you have conceiv- 


* ed for me, the more you ſhould expect 
from me: it is the impoſſibility of fulfil- 


* ing that duty, that hinders my impoſing 


* it on myſelf, In the mean time, I ſee you 
in a ſituation that would move the leaſt 


* ſenſible heart; it is ſhocking to me to be 


the cauſe, it would be ſtill more ſhocking to 
© me to hear your parents accuſe me with ha- 
* ving been your deſtruction. I will then for- 
get myſelf for the preſent, and leave you, as 
“ far as in me lies, to be the arbiter of our 
« deſtiny. It is for you to chuſe that of the 
* the two ſituations which appears to you leſt 
painful, either to renounce me, to ſubdue 
«« yourſelf, and forget me; or to poſſeſs a wo- 
* man, whoſe heart, being full of another ob- 
* je&t, can only grant you ſentiments too feeble 
6s to 


— 
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to ſatisfy the wiſhes of a lover.“ That is 
„enough,“ ſaid Fonroſe, and, in a foul 


« like yours, friendſhip ſhould take place of 


“ Jove. I ſhall be jealous, without doubt, of 
© the tears which you ſhall beſtow to the me- 


© mory of another huiband; but the cauſe of 


that jealouſy, in rendering you more reſpec» 


table, will render you alſo more dear in my 


*© yen. 

* She is mine,” ſaid he, coming and throw- 
ing himſelf into the arms of his parents; it 
is to her reſpect for you, to your goodneſs, 
that I owe her, and it is owing you a ſecond 
* life.” From that moment their arms were 
chains from which Adelaide could not diſen- 
gage herſelf. 

Did ſhe yield only to pity, to oratitude ? ry 
would fain believe it, in order to admire her 
the more: Adelaide believed fo herſelf. How- 
ever it be, before ſhe ſet out, ſhe would re- 
viſit the tomb, which ſhe quitted but with re- 


gret. O my dear d'Oreſtan !” faid ſne, It 


Fs the 
** cauſe to murmur at the facrifice I make: I 


xt _— womb of the dead thou canſt read 


* owe it to the generous: ſentiments of this 
* virtuous family ; but my heart remains thine 


for ever. I go to endeavour to make them 
happy, without any hope of being myſelf 
* ſo.” It was not without ſome fort of vis- 


ttom of my ſoul, thy ſhade has no 
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iy lence they forced her from the place ; but ſhe daz 
1 inſiſted that they ſhould there erect a monu- us. 
3 ment to the memory of her huſband, and that ed: 
"1 the hut of her old maſter and miſtreſs; 'who mal, 
it followed her to Turin, ſhould be converted notl 
| into a country-houſe, as plain as it was ſoll- it pi 
4 tary, where ſhe propoſed to come ſometimes to mat. 
4 mourn the errours and misfortunes of her 281 
1 youth. Time, the aſſiduities of Fonroſe, the ſelf 
it fruits of her ſecond marriage, have ſince o- marr 
pened her ſoul to the impreſſions of a new af- tion 
1 fection; and they cite her as an example of a bad 
; ' woman remarkable, and reſpectable, even in 8 
\ | * infidelity. | | ous | 
. natus 
| | * 
| 4+++$++$44+40+49+4+ 3 
g | | N tures, 
1 THE HAPPY DIVORCE. 2 
| NEASINESS and inconſtancy are, in the homa 

| greateſt part of mankind, nothing more Su 

| than the conſequence of falſe calculation. Too they 
ſtrong a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the happi- marry 

neſs we deſire, makes us experience as ſoon and n 
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as we poſſeſs it, that uneaſineſs and · diſguſt, I able © 
gination deceived, and the heart diſſatisſied, ſoul. 


wander to new objects, the proſpect 4 dour 
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dazzles in its turn, and the approach diſabuſes 
us. Thus from illuſion to illuſion, life is paſſ- 
ed away in changing the chimera : this is the 
malady of lively and delicate ſouls ; nature has 
nothing ſufficiently. perfect for them: whence 
it proceeds that it is thought ſuch a mighty 
matter to fix the taſte of a pretty woman. 
Lucilia, in the convent, had painted to her- 
ſelf the charms. of love, and the delights of 
marriage, with. the colouring of an imagina- 
tion of a girl of fifteen, whoſe flower nothing 
bad yet tarniſhed. 

She had ſeen the world only in thoſe ingeni- 
ous fictions which are the romance of human 
nature. It coſts nothing to an eloquent man 
to give love and marriage all the charms that 
he conceives. Lucilia, according to thele pic- 
tures, ſaw lovers and huſbands only as they 
are to be met with in fables, always tender and 
full of love, ſaying nothing but fine things, 
taken up ſolely with .the care of pleaſing, new 
homages, or pleaſures. eternally varied. 

Such was the prepoſſeſſion of Lucilia, when 
they came to draw her out of the convent to 
marry the Marquis de Liſere. His engaging 
and noble figure inſpired her with a favour- 
able opinion of him. His firſt addreſſes ſuc- 
ceeded in determining the irreſolution of her 
ſoul. She ſaw not yet in the Marquis the ar- 
Jour of a paſſionate lover; but ſhe thought 

modeſtly 
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| modeſtly enough of herſelf not to pretend to- wol 
| ſet him on fire at the firſt Gght. This liking, was 
\Þ eaſy in its birth, would make a rapid progreſs: „ 
"4 he muſt have time, However, the marriage was * a1 
i4 concluded upon, and folemnized before the in- «< 
1 clination of the Marquis was grown a violent: em 
. paſſion. th 
«if Nothing was more ſteady or ſolid than the « h- 
ü temper of the Marquis de Liſere. In marry- i pe 
1 ing a young woman, he propoſed to himſelf, 4% he 
in order to make her happy, to begin by being © jes 

her friend, perſuaded that an honeſt man does c to; 

whatever he pleaſes with a well · diſpoſed wo- 10 tei 

man, when he has gained her confidence; and « gif 

that a huſband; who makes himſelf dreaded, ©« m 

invites his wife to deceive __ and rnit « (O 

her to hate him. | e no 

In order to follow the: hw wh be had tro 

| ' traced out to-himſelf, it was neceſſary not to 1 bei 

ij be a too paſſionate lover: paſſion knows no « for 
rule. He had conſidered himſelf well before his © the 

engagement, on the kind of liking» with which © fon 

Lucilia inſpired him; reſolved never to marry « if þ 

a woman, whom he ſhould love to diſtraction. - AS 

Lucilia found in her huſband only that lively vp to 

and tender friendſhip; that attentive and con- myſte 

Rant complaiſance, that ſoft and pure plea- ties w 

ſure, that love, in ſhort, which has neither it, 

its hot nor cold fits. At firſt, ſne flattered her- like 

ſelf og intoxication, 2 tranſports, *riag 


would 
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would have their turn; but the ſoul of Likere 
was unalterable. 


This is very cnt” faid me; I 


* am young, I am handſome, and my huſband 


« don't love me! I am his, and he thinks it 


enough to poſſeſs me with coldneſs. But 
then why ſuffer him to be cold? Can he 
* have any violent longings for what is in his 
power Without reſerve or trouble? He would 
& become paſſionately fond of me, if he were 
1 jealous. How unjuſt are men ! We muſt 
„ torment them in order to pleaſe them. Be 
* tender, faithful, fond, they neglect, they 
« difdain you. An even courſe of happineſs 


„makes them dull. Caprice, coquetry, in- 
* conſtancy, rouſe and enliven them: they ſet 
“ no value on pleaſure, but in proportion to the 
trouble it gives them. Liſere, leſs ſure of 
pdeing beloved, will become a thouſand times 


« fonder himſelf. That is eaſy; let me be in 


the faſhion; Every thing around me pre- 


© ſents me with enough to make him uneaſy, ; 


if he is capable of jealouſy.” 

After this fine project, Lucilia gave herſelf 
up to diſſipation, to coquetry ; ſhe aſſumed a 
myſtery in all her proceedings; ſhe made par- 


ties without the Marquis. Did I not foreſee. 
„it,“ ſaid he to himſelf, © that I had a wife 


like other women? Six months after mar- 
lage, ſhe begins to be tired of it, I ſhould 
66 be 
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* be a happy man now if I were paſſionately, 
fond of my wife! Happily. my liking and 
my eſteem for her leave me full enjoyment 
of my reaſon: I muſt make uſe of it, diſſem- 
ble, ſubdue myſelf, and employ nothing but 
** gentleneſs and ſoothing meaſures, to kecp 
| © her in order. They do not always ſucceed, 
but reproaches, complaints, reſtraint and 
violence ſucceed ſtill lefs.?? The moderation, 


— 


: = 3 — „ — —— 
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complaiſance, and tranquillity of the Marquis, « an 
put Lucilia out of all patience, © Alas!” « of 
faid ſhe, * do what I will, 'tis all to no « gr. 
*« purpoſe, this man will never love me: he is ** he 
© oneof thoſe cold fouls whom nothing moves, «2 
nothing engages, and I am condemned to « fog 
*« paſs my life with a ſtone that knows neither * wh 
how to love, nor hate i O, the delights. of « fo 
© ſenſible ſouls, the .charm of impaſſioned «© the 
hearts! Love, who raiſeſt us to heaven on fort 
„ thy fiery pinions + where are thoſe flaming 4 ith 
darts, with which thou woundeſt happy lo- © me 
vers? where is that intoxication into which me 
** thou plungeſt them? where are thoſe raviſh- 4 % 
ing tranſports with which: they mutually in- 4 e 
© ſpire each other? Where are they? con- Th 
„ tinued ſhe; ** In free and independent love, viſhneſ 
© in the diſpoſal of two hearts which give a though 
„ looſe to themſelves. And why ſhould the an ave 
Marquis be fond? What ſacrifice have I their ce 
„made him? By what marks of courage, by receive 


* * what 


*« what heroic devotion of myſelf have I 
© moved the ſenſibility of his ſoul ! Where is 
the merit of having. obeyed, of having ac- 
* cepted for a hufband an amiable and rich 
young man, whom they choſe without my 
“ conſent ? Is it for love to interfere in a mar- 
* riage of convenience? But is this then the 
lot of a woman of ſixteen, to whom, without 
** vanity, nature has given wherewith to pleaſe, 
«and ſtill more, wherewith to love? For 
« after all I cannot conceal from myſelf the 
« graces of my figure, nor the ſenſibility, of my 
heart. At ſixteen to languiſh without hope 
in cold indifference, and to ſee at leaſt a 
* ſcore of years waſte away without pleaſure, 


* which might have been delicious! I fay a 


* ſcore at leaſt, and it is not wanting to tire 
the world, to be content to renounce it be- 
fore forty years of age. Cruel family! was 
* it for you that I took a huſband ? You choſe 
* me an honeſt man; a. rare preſent you made 
me! To be dull with an honeſt man, and 
*.to be dull all one's life! very hard, in- 
« deed !”? | | 
This diſcontent ſoon degenerated into pee- 
viſhneſs on the part of Lucilia, and Liſere 
thought he perceived at laſt, that (he had taken 
an averſion to him. His friends diſpleaſed her, 
their company became troubleſome to her, ſhe 
received them with a coolneſs ſufficient to keep 
them 
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them at a diſtance. The Marquis could no 
longer diſſemble. Madam,” faid he to Lu- 
cilia, ** the end of marriage is to make people 
happy; we are not ſo together, and it is in 
* vain to pique ourſelves on a conſtancy which 
&« reſtrains us. Our fortune puts us in a con- 
« dition of doing without each other, and of 


* reſuming that liberty of which we impru- 


« dently made a mutual ſacrifice. Live by 
% yourſelf, I will live by myſelf. I alk to- 


e wards me only that decency and regard which 


% you owe to yourſelf,” © With all my 


heart, Sir,” replied Lucilia with the cold- 


neſs of diſguſt ; and from that moment every 
thing was fettled that Madam might have her 

equipage, her table, her domeſtics, in one 
word, a ſeparate maintenance, 

Lucilia's ſuppers ſoon became dame of the 
moſt brilliant in Paris. Her company was 
ſought by all the handſome women and men of 
gallantry. But there was a neceſſity for Lu- 
Cilia's having ſome particular, and who ſhould 
engage her firſt, it was obſerved, had the only 
hard taſk ! In the mean time ſhe enjoyed the 
homage of a brilliant ſet 3 and her heart, yet 
irreſolute, ſeemed to ſuſpend her choice only to 
render it more flattering. She thought at laſt 
ſhe ſaw the perſon who would determine it. At 
the approach of the Count de Blamze, all the 
pretenders to her lowered their tone, He was, 
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of the whole court, the moſt to be dreaded by 
a young woman, It was agreed, that there 
was no reſiſting him, and fo they ſpared them+ 
ſelves the trouble. He was beautiful as the day, 
preſented himſelf with grace, ſpoke little, but 
extremely well; and if he ſaid common things, 
he rendered them intereſting by the moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſound of voice, and the moſt beautiful look 
in the world. They could not ſay that Blamze 
was a fop, his foppery had ſo much dignity, 
A modeſt haughtineſs formed his character; 
he decided with the gentleſt air in the world, 
and the moſt Laconic tone: he liſtened to con- 
traditions with good-humour, replied to them 
only with a ſmile z and if they preſſes him to 
explain himſelf, he ſmiled ſtill and kept ſilence, 
or repeated what he had ſaid. Never did he 
combat the opinion of another, never did he 
take any trouble to give a reaſon for his own: 
it was the moſt attentive politeneſs, and the 
moſt deciſive preſumption, that had ever yet 
been ſeen united in a young man of quality, 
This aſſurance had ſomething commanding 
in it, which rendered him the oracle of taſte, 
and the legiſlator of faſhion. They were ne- 
ver ſure of being right in the choice of a ſuit, 
or the colour of a carriage, till Blamze had ap- 
proved it by a glance. It is excellent, it is hand- 


ſame, were the precious words from his mouth; 


and his ſilence a dead warrant. The deſpotiſm 
Vo. II. 5 of 
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of his opinion extended even over beauty, ta- 
lents, wit and graces. In a circle of women, 
ſhe whom he had honoured with a particular 
attention was that inſtant in vogue. 
Blamze's reputation had gone before him to 
Lucilia's; but the deference which even his 
rivals paid, redoubled the eſteem ſhe had 
conceived for him. She was dazzled with his 
beauty, and ſtill more ſurpriſed at his modeſty, 
He preſented himſelf with the moſt reſpectful 
air, ſeated himſelf in the loweſt place, but all 
looks were ſoon directed towards him. His 
dreſs was the model of taſte : all the young 
people who ſurrounded him ſtudied it with a 
ſcrupulous attention, His laces, his embroidery, 
his manner of dreſſing his head, were all exa- 
mined: they writ down the names of his tradeſ- 
people and workmen. It is ſtrange,” ſaid 
they, we ſee theſe deſigns, theſe colours, 
* no where but with him.” Blamze confeſſed 
modeſtly that it .coſt him very little trouble. 
< Induſtry,” ſaid he, © is at its higheſt.perfec- 
< tion; you need but to enlighten and direct 
© it,” He took a pinch of ſnuff as he ſaid theſe 
words, and his box excited new curioſity ; it 
was, however, the work of a young artiſt whom 
Blamze drew out of oblivion. They aſked him 
the price of every thing; he replied with a 


ſmile, that he knew the price of none of them; 


and the women whiſpered to each other in the 
| . Var 
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ear the name of her who was charged with 
theſe details. 

Jam aſhamed, Madam,” faid Blamze to 
Lucilia, “that theſe trifles ſhould take up an 
** attention which ought to centre in a more 
© intereſting object. Pardon me if I liſten to 
* the frivolous queſtions of theſe young men: 
© never did complaiſance coſt me ſo dear. I 


© hope,” added he in a low voice, © that 


* you will permit me to come and make my- 
s ſelf amends in ſome more tranquil moment.” 
e ſhall be very glad to fee you,” replied 
Lucilia bluſhing; and by her bluſhes, and the 
tender ſmile with which Blamze accompanied 
a moſt reſpectful bow, the aſſembly judged that 
it would not be long before the intrigue cam e 
to a concluſion. Lucilia, who did not ſee the 
conſequence of a few words faid in the ear, 
and who did not think that ſhe had made an 
aſſignation, ſcarce paid any attention to the 
looks of meaning which the women caſt on each 
other, and to the light railleries which eſcaped 
the men. She delivered herſelf up inſenſibly to 
her own reflections, and was quite grave the 
whole evening. They often turned the con- 
verſation on Blamze ; all the company ſpoke 
well of him : his rivals talked of him with 
eſteem; Lucilia's rivals ſpoke of him with com- 
plaiſance. No body was more genteel, more 
gallaut, more reſpectful, and of twenty wo- 

; 11 men, 
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men, on Whoſe account he had reaſon to pride 
himſelf, not one had any reaſon to complain. 
Lucilia became attentive: nothing eſcaped her: 
„Twenty women!” ſaid ſhe within herſelf, 
* that is much: but need we be ſurpriſed at 
<« it ? He ſeeks one who may be worthy to fix. 
him, and capable of fixing herſelf.” 
She hoped the next day that he would come 
early, and before the crowd of viſiters: ſhe. 
waited for him, ſhe grew uneaſy, he came not, 
| ſhe was out of temper ;. he writ, the read his 
billet, and her ill-humour ceaſed. He was 
diſtracted to loſe the moſt agreeable moments 
of his life, Some impertinents-had broke in- 
upon him, he would have made his eſcape; but 
theſe impertinents were people of rank. It was 
not in his power to be happy till the next day; 
but he beſeeched Lucilia to receive him early, 
to abridge,” ſaid he, © by a few hours, the 
„ cruel wearineſs of abſence.” The company 
came as uſual, and Lucilia received them with 
a coldneſs at which they were piqued. We 
* ſhall not have Blamze this evening,” ſaid 
Clariſſa with a diſconſolate air; he goes to 
„ ſup at Araminta's little box.” At theſe 
words Lucilia turned pale, and the gaiety 
which reigned around her only. ſerved to re- 
double the grief which ſhe endeavoured to dil- 
ſemble. Her firſt emotion was, not to ſee the 
perfidions man more. But Clariſſa wanted, 


» perhaps, 
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perhaps, either out of malice or jealouſy, to 
impute a wrong to him of which he was not 
guilty. It was after all engaging herſelf to 
nothing, to ſee him once more; and before 
condemning him, it was juſt to hear him. 
While ſhe was yet at her toilette, Blamze 
arrives in an undreſs, but the moſt elegant un- 
dreſs in the world. Lucilia was a little ſurpriſed 
to ſee a man whom ſhe ſcarce knew appear in 
a deſhabile ; yet if he had given himſelf time to 
dreſs, perhaps ſhe would have been ſorry for it. 
But he ſaid ſo many handſome things to her on 
the freſhneſs of her completion, the beauty of 
her hair, the brilliancy of her morning appear- 
ance, that ſhe had not the courage to com- 
plain. However Araminta did not go out of 
her head; but it would not have been decent 
to appear jealous ſo ſoon ; and one reproach 
might betray her. She contented herſelf witty 
aſking him what he had done with himſelf the 
evening before, —** What did 1 do with my- 
* ſelf ! do I know myſelf? O, how trouble- 
* ſome the world is! How happy are we in 
bt ing forgotten and far from the crowd, in 
te being to one's ſelf, and -given up to the 
* perſon we love! Follow my advice, Lu- 


* cilia, get out of this whirlwind that ſur- 
* rounds you: the more repoſe, the more li- 
* berty as ſoon as we reſign ourſelves up to it. 
„Now I have mentioned the whirlwind, what: 
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* do you do with all theſe young fellows whor 
* pay court to you? They diſpute with each 
* other the conqueſt of you: have you vouch- 


&* ſafed to make a choice? The eaſy famili- 
arity of Blamze had at firſt aſtoniſhed Lucilia ; 


this queſtion entirely. confounded her. I am 
© impertinent, perhaps?“ reſumed Blamze, 
who. perceived it, * Not at all,” replied Lu- 
cilia with gentleneſs ; © I have nothing to 
* conceal, and I am not afraid that any body 
* ſhould ſee through me. I amuſe myſelf with 
* the levity of theſe giddy young fellows, but 
* not one of them ſeems to me worthy of a 
* ſerious attachment.” Blamze ſpoke of his 
rivals with indulgence, and thought that Lu- 
cilia: judged: too ſeverely of them. © Cleon, 
for example, faid he, © has fomething 
© very amiable in him; he knows nothing as 
« yet; it is a pity, for he ſpeaks well enough 
* of things which he is ignorant of, and he is 
© a proof to me that with wit one may diſpenſe 
& with common ſenſe. Clairfont is a coxcomb, 

<* but it is the firſt fire of his age, and he 1 
© wants to be diſciplined by a woman who has 
«« ſeen life. Pomblac's diſpoſition pronounces 
© him a man of ſentiment, and that ſimplicity 
* which looks fo like fillineſs, would pleaſe 


me well enough if I were a woman: ſome 


& coquette will make her advantage of him. 
1 Little l is conceited, but when he has 
66 been 
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© been ſupplanted five or ſix times, they will 
© not be ſurpriſed to ſee him grown modeſt. Ar 

6 preſent, continued Blamze, © none of all 

* theſe will ſuit you; we behold: you, there 
“fore, free: what uſe do you make of your 
6 freedom ?” I endeavour to enjoy it,“ 
replied Lucilia. © That is mere childiſh-- 
* neſs,” reſumed the Count; we never 
* enjoy our freedom but in the moment when 
* we renounce it, and we ought not to pre- 


© ſerve it with care, but in order to loſe it at 


* a proper conveniency. You are young, 
you are handſome, do not flatter yourſelf 
*© with being long diſengaged : if you will not 
* reſign your heart, it will-reſign itſelf ; but 
© among thoſe who may pretend to it, it is of 
“importance to make a right choice. As 
*© ſoon as you love, and even when you do not 
„love, you will be beloved infallibly : that is 
* not the point that makes me uneaſy ; but 
be Rs your age women have need of finding in 
a lover a counſellor, a guide, a friend, a 

man formed by the cuſtom of the mad; 
„and able to enlighten you in reſpect of the 

* dangers you are going to run in it.” © A 
* man, like yourſelf, for example,” ſaid 
Lucilia, in an ironical tone, and with a 
ſneering ſmile. Yes indeed, continued 
Blaze, {© I ſhould de pretty well for your 
« purpoſe, were it not for all this multitude 

10 « that 
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„that beſieges me; but how to diſengage 

„ myſelf from it?” © Why do not diſengage 

*« yourſelf from it at all,“ replied Lucilia : 
“ you would excite too many complaints, and 
* make me too many enemies.” As to 
© complaints,” ſaid the Count coldly, “ [ 
* am accuſtomed to them. As to enemies, 
one never gives one's ſelf the leaſt concern 


© about them when one has cauſe to be ſatis- 


*« fied, and the good ſenſe to live for one's 


* ſelf.” * At my age,” ſaid Lucilia ſmiling, 


& we are ſtill too timorous ; and though there 
* were nothing further to experience in it than 
the deſpair of an Araminta, that alone would 
* make me tremble.” © An Araminta ?” re- 
plied Blamze, without any emotion, © Ara- 


* minta is a good creature who hears reaſon, 


* and who does not deſpair : I ſee ſomebody 
© has been talking to you of her; you ſhall 
have the whole account of my connections 
* with her. Araminta is one of thoſe beauties, 
© who ſeeing themſelves on the decline, that 


they may not fall into oblivion, and to re- 


“vive their expiring conſequence, have need 


© from time to time to make ſome noiſe in the 


** world. She has engaged me to pay her ſome 
© ſmall attentions, and to behave to her with 
'* ſome warmth. It would not have been hand- 
** ſome to refuſe her, I made myſelf ſubſer- 
vient to her views. In order to give the 

| more 


— 
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© more celebrity to our adventure, ſhe has 
thought proper to take a little box. It was 
* in vain: that I repreſented to her that it was 
© not worth while for a month at moſt which 
* I had to beſtow on her: the box was fur- 
* niſhed without my knowledge, and. in the 
* handſomeſt manner: ſhe made me promiſe, 
and there lay the grand point, to ſup. with 
her there with an air of myſtery : yeſterday. - 
© was the day appointed. Araminta, for the 
© greater ſecreſy, invited nobody there but 
« five of her female friends, and permitted me 
© to carry only the like number of my friends, 
{© I went there then: I aſſumed an air of plea - 
4 ſure; I was gallant, warm towards her: in 
© a word, I let all the gueſts go away, and did 
© not retire myſelf till half an hour after them: 
this was all, in my opinion, that decorum 
required; accordingly Araminta was charm- 
«© ed with me. It was ſufficient to bring her 
© again into vogue; and I may henceforth. 
© take my leave of her whenever I pleaſe, 
« without having any reproach to fear; This, 
% Madam, is my manner of conducting my- 
** ſelf. The reputation of a woman is as dear 
* to me as my own :. I will tell you more; 
* it coſts me nothing to make a ſacrifice to her 
glory of my own vanity, The greateſt miſ- 
| fortune to a woman who ſets up for a beau- 
ty, is to be forſaken ; I never forſake them, 
* 1.167 
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« ] leave myſelf to be diſcharged, I pretend 


1 even to be inconſolable at it, and it has 
[i | © ſometimes happened to me that I have ſhut 
xk | „ myſelf up three days ſucceſſively without 
. s ſeeing any body, in order to leave the lady 
k | « from whom I had detached myſelf all the 
bl „ honours of the rupture. You fee, beautiful 

v1 „ Lucilia, that the men are not all of them « ah 

| « as bad as they ſay, and that there are ill tc pr 

“ among us principles and morals.” | t dif 

Lucilia, who had read only the romances of 1 

time paſt, was not at' all accuſtomed to his * ling 

new ſtile, and her ſurpriſe redoubled at cvery | 46 hoy 

word ſhe heard. What, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, is e knc 

© that what your call principles and morals !” i wh 

— “ Yes, Madam, but this is rare, and the © had 

« fogular reputation which my proceedings * the 

have acquired me, does no great honour to © tha 

& the reſt of our youth, Upon honour, the "Lai 

more I think on it, the more I wiſh for & ſelf 

„ your own intereſt, that you had ſome bo- ws 

© dy like me.” 1 flatter myſelf,” ſaid Lu- * folly 

| „ cilia, © that I ſhall be treated as tenderly as —4 4 

= * another, and that, at leaſt, I hal} not have * gooc 

| „ the ſhock of being forſaken.” —*© You are * have 

= © merry, Madam; but to be ſerious, you de- 1. 

= % ſerve a perſon who thinks, and knows how % have 

= © to develop thoſe qualities of heart and under- « Jech 

“ ſtanding, which I think I have diſcovered © but } 

in you, Liſere is a good man; but he ne- WW * 6,0; 
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ver knew how to make the moſt of his wife ; 
“ and in general the deſire of pleaſing a huf- 
band is not ſtrong enough, to induce a 
% woman to give herſelf the trouble of being 
* amiable to him to a certain degree. Hap- 
e pily he leaves you at your own pleaſure ; 
* and you would not be worthy of ſo reaſon- 
able a procedure, if you ſhould loſe the moſt 


te precious time of your life in idolence or 
“ diſſipation.“ 


] am not afraid,” ſaid Lucilia, “of fal- 


* ling into any of theſe exceſſes. We ſee 
* however nothing elſe in the world,”—* 1 
* know it well, Sir; and that is the reaſon 
{© why I ſhould be difficult in the choice, if l 
* had any deſign of making one: for I think 


© there is no excuſe for an attachment but 
* that it is ſolid and durable,” —* What, 


Lucilia ! at your age would you pique your- 


* ſelf upon conſtancy ? Really if I thought 


** ſo, 1 ſhould be capable of committing a 
« folly.”—* And that folly would be. 


—** To grow prudent, and attach ——_ in 


good earneſt,” —** Seriouſly.! would you 
* have the courage?“ Upon my credit, 
% am a little fearful of it, if you would 
have me ſay the truth.”—© A ſtrange 
* declaration !”—*<* It is a little ill expreſſed ; 
* but I beg you will pardon me: it is the 


| © firſt in * life. —* The firſt, ſay you?“ — 


6 You 
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“% Yes, Madam: hitherto they have had the 
& modeſty to ſpare me the trouble of ma- 
© king advances ; but I ſee plainly that I grow 
& 014.” —<. Well, Sir, for the novelty of the 
thing, I pardon you this firſt eſſay: I will 
© do more ſtill, I will confeſs to you, that 
© it cannot diſpleaſe me.“ “ Really that is 
happy! do you give me leave to love you! and 
© will you alſo do me the honour to love me?“ 
— Ah! that is another thing; time ſhall 
* ſhow me whether you deſerve it.“ Look 
© at me, Lucilia.”—* I do look at you.” — 


“And do not you laugh !''—*© What ſhould 


« laugh at?“ “ At your own anſwer. Do 
you take me for a child ?”—* J talk reaſon- 
« ably to you, I think.“ . And it is in order 
„to talk reaſonably to me, that you have 
e done me the honour to grant me a fete d- 
« fete ©” —<© J did not think that in order to 
© be reaſonable, we had need of witneſſes ; 
© after all, what have I ſaid to yon, which 

you ought not to have expected? I find in 

* you graces, wit, an engaging and noble air.“ 

“ You are very good.“ But that is not 

enough to merit my confidence, and to de- 

termine my inclination.“ “ Not enough, 

% Madam! excuſe me a little. And what 

© need there more, if you pleaſe ??——© A 

more thorough knowledge of your temper, 

%a more intimate perſuaſion of your ſenti- 

ments 
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* ments for me. I promiſe you nothing, I 
% forbid myſelf nothing; you have every 
* thing to hope, but nothing to claim: you 
are to conſider whether that ſults you.” — 
© No price, without doubt, beautiful Lucilia, 
* ſhould be thought too dear to merit and 
© obtain you: but ſeriouſly, would you have 
* me renounce all the charms of the world to 


have my happineſs depend on an uncertain 


% contingency ? I am, you know, and I am 
© not conceited of it, I am the man the moſt 
“ ſought after in all France; be it taſte or 
© fancy, it is no matter; it is her concern 
* that ſhould have me, though but for a time.“ 
* You are right,“ ſaid Lucilia, © I was unrea- 


“ ſonable, and your moments are too precious.“ 


— No, I confeſs to you ſeriouſly, that I am 
e tired of being in faſhion; I was looking 
© out for an object that might fix me; I have 
© found it; J attach myſelf to it: nothing 
can be more fortunate ; but ſtill this ought 
not to be to no purpoſe. Jon would have 

© time for reflexion; I give you twenty-four 
* hours; I think that is very handſome, and 
“J have never given ſo much before.“ My 
© reflexions are too ſlow,” replyed Lucilia, 
* and you are too much in a hurry for us to 
* agree on this point. I am young, perhaps 
have ſenſibility : but my age aud ſenſibility 


** ſhall never engage me in an imprudent ſtep. 
Vol. II. K « | have 
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*© I have told you, if my heart yields, time, 
<* proofs, reflexion, the pleaſing habitude of 
« confidence and eſteem, will have decided its 
choice. But, madam, in good earneſt 
now, do you think to fiudl an amiable man 
< {ufficiently diſengaged to Joſe his time in ſpin- 
< ning out an intrigue ? and do you yourſelf 
5 intend to paſs your youth in conſuiting whe- 
© ther you ſhall love or no?” © I cannot tell,“ 
replyed Lucilia, © whether I ſhall ever love, 
nor what time I ſhall employ in reſolving 
„ upon it; but that time will not be loſt, it 
&* it ſpares me regret,” I admire you, Ma- 
dam, I admire you,” ſaid Blamze, taking 
his leave; but 1 have not the honour to be 
of the ancient order of chivalry, and 1 did 
not come here ſo early to compole a romance 
„ with you.“ 

Lucilia, thunderſtruck at the ſcene which 
ſhe had juſt had with Blamze, paſſed in a ſhort 
time from aſtoniſhment to reflexion. Is this 
© then,” faid ſhe, the man in vogue, the 
e man amiable above all others? He conde- 
„ icends to think me handſome; and if he be- 
« lieved me capable of conſtancy, he would 
« be guilty of the folly of loving me in good 
c earnc{t; but yet he has not time to wait 
„e till J have conſulted myſelf, I muſt ſeize 


* the moment of pleaſing him, and deter- 


© mine in twenty-four hours : he has never 
given 


— 
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„ ſo much time before. Do the women 
then humble themſelves thus, and the men 
thus preſcribe them the conditions! happily 
* he has made himſelf known to me. Under 
** that modeſt air which had ſeduced me, what 
conceit, what preſumption ! ah! I fee the 


** molt mortifying evil to a woman is that of 


loving a fop.“ : 

The fame day, after the opera, Luciiia's 
company being met together, Pomblac came 
to tell her, with an air of myſtery,” that ſhe 
would have neither Blamze nor Clairfont to 
ſup with her. Very well.” ſaid ſhe, © I 
require not of my friends any aſſiduity that 
*© conſtrains them: there are even ſuch people 
* whoſe aſſiduity would conſtrain me.” © If 
© Blamze be of that number,” replyed Pom- 
e blac frankly, „ Clairfont has delivered you 
* from him at leaſt for ſome time. How 
“ fo ?“ Do not be frightened : all is very 
* well over.” —** Flow, Sir, what is over!“ 
— After the opera, the curtain being dropt, 
** we were on the ſtage, and, according to 
* cuſtom, hearing Blamze deciding on every 
* thing. Having given us his opinion on the 
„ ſinging, the dancing, and the decorations, 
he aſked us, if we were to ſup at the little 
** Marchioneſs's ? (pardon me, Madam, it was 


'* you he ſpoke of.) We replyed Ves. 


** ſhall not be there,” faid he; „ we are in 
K 2 44 the 
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* the pouts ſince this morning.” 


J aſked 


<< what wight be the cauſe of theſe pouts ? 
% Blamze told us, that you had made him an 
aſſignation; that he had failed in it; that you 
© were piqued at it; that he had made up 
* that this morning; that you played the 


* child; 


that he was in a hurry to conclude ; 


© that you had demanded time for reflexion ; 
© and that, tired out with your ½ and your 


© hut, he had left you in the lurch. 


_ He 


told us, that you wanted to ſet off with a 
< ſerious engagement; that he had ſome in- 


% clination towards it; 


but that he had not 


« time enough on his hands; that, on calcu- 
cs lating the ſtrength of the citadel, he had 
e judged that it might ſuſtain a ſiege ; but that 
nothing would do for him but a ſurpriſe. Ir 
ce is an exploit that may ſuit ſome of you,” 

added he; you are young, it is the time when 
« one loves to encounter difficulties, in order 
ce to overcome them; but I forewarn you that 
& virtue is her fort, and ſenſibility her weak 


<« part: every thing was concluded, if ] had 


<< taken the trouble to play the paſſionate 
<« lover.” © | was fully perſuaded that he lied,” 
reſumed the young man; but I had ihe 


0 prudence tO be X ſilent, 


Clairfont was not 


de as patient as I: he ſignified to him, that he 
«6 gid not believe one word of his ſtory : at this 
declaration they went out together, 1 fol- 


4 


lowed 


— 
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© lowed them. Clairfont received a wound. 
% And Blamze . . . “ Blamze has two, 
* of which he will not recover without ſome 
0 difficulty. While I helped him to get into 
s his coach, If Clairfont, ſaid he, knows 
© how to make an advantage of this ad- 
© venture, he will carry Lucilia. A wo- 
& man defends herſelf but ill againſt a man 
0 who defends her ſo well. Tell him that I 
e diſpenſe with this being a ſecret to her; 
& it is juſt that ſhe ſhould know what ſhe 
e owes to her knight.“ | 
Lucilia had all the difficulty in the world 
to conceal the trouble and conſternation which 
this ſtory gave her. She feigned a head-ache 
and it is well known that a head-ache, in a 
handſome woman, is a civil way of diſmiſſing 
impertinents. They left her alone at their 
riſing from table. | 
Delivered up to herſelf, Lucilia could not 
conſole herſelf for having been the ſubject of a 
duel, which would make her the town talk. 
She was ſtrongly touched by the warmth with 
which Clairfont had revenged the affront of- 
fered her; but what an humiliation to her if 
this adventure ſhould make a noiſe, and Liſere 
ſhould be informed of it? Happily the ſecret 
was kept. Pomblac and, Clairfont made a 
point of ſaving Lucilia's honour ; and Blamze 
being cured of his wounds, was far from 
K-23 boaiting 
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Tog of an imprudence by which he had been ſo 
feverely puniſhed. It will be aſked perhaps; 
how a man till then ſo diſcreet came all of a 
fadden to ceaſe to be ſo? It is becayſe we are 
under leſs temptation to publiſh favours. which 
we obtain, than to avenge ourſelves for the 
rigours we undergo. This firſt indiſcretion 
had like to have coſt him his life. He was for 
a month on the brink of the grave. Clairfont 
had leſs difficulty to- get his wound cured, and 
Lucilia ſaw him again with a tenderneſs hither- 
to unknown to him If we attach ourſelves 
to any one who has expoſed his life for us, 
we attach ourſelves as naturally to the perſon 
for whom we have expoſed our life; and 
fuch ſervices perhaps are ſtronger ties to the 
perſon. who has performed them, than to the 
party for whom they were performed. Clair- 
font then became deſperately in love with Lu- 
cilia; but the more ſhe owed him in return, the 
leſs he dared to require any thing of her; he 


found a ſenſible pleaſure in being generous, and 


he ceaſed being ſo if he availed himſelf of the 
rights he had acquired to Lucilia's gratitude: 

accordingly he was more timorous in regard to 
her, than if he had merited nothing; but Lu- 
eilia read his ſoul, and this delicacy took the 
ſtrongeſt hold of her. In the mean time, the 
fear of appearing to want gratitude, or the 
Ercad of carrying it too far, made her * 
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her knowledge of the intelligence Pomblac had 
given her; thus the good will ſhe teſtified to- 
wards Clairfont appeared free and diſintereſted, 

and he was ſo much the mere affected by it, 
Their mutual inclination every day made a ſen» 
fible progreſs. They ſought one another with 
their eyes, conferred with intimacy, liſtened 
to each other. with complaiſance, gave one 
another an acconnt of their proceedings, in 
reality, without affeQation, and, as it were, 
for the ſake of ſaying ſomething ;. bur with 
fo much exactneſo, that they knew, almoſt to 
a minute, the hour at which they were to ſee 
each other again. Clairfont inſenſibly became 
more familiar, and Lucilia leſs reſerved. 
Nothing remained but to explain themſelves; 
for which purpoſe there was no need of thoſe 
marvellous incidents which love ſometimes. 


ſends to the aſſiſtance of baſhful lovers. 
One day thats» they were alone, Lucilia let 


her fan drop; Clairfont picks it up, and 

| preſents it to her; ſhe receives it with a. 

e pleaſing ſmile; that ſmile inſpires the lover | 

17 with the courage to kiſs her hand: that hand 1 
o Vas the moſt beautiful hand in the world, and 


- from the moment that Clairfent's lips were 

| applyed to it, ſhe was unable to withdraw it. 
Lucilia, in her emotion, made a ſlight effort 
to. draw back her hand, he oppoſed a gentle. 
violence, and his cyes, tenderly fixed on Lu- 
cilia's. 
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cilia's eyes, entirely difarmed her. Their 
looks had expreſſed every thing 'before their 
tongues interfered ; and the mutual confeſſion 
of their love was made and returned in two 
words. [ breathe, we love,” ſaid Clair- 
font, intoxicated with joy. Alas Jes, 
« we do love,” replyed Lucilia, with a pro- 
found ſigh; © it is no longer time to deny it. 
«© But remember that I am bound by duties: 
© thoſe duties are inviolable, and, if 1 am 

dear to you, they will be ſacred.” 
Lucilia's inclination was not one of thoſe 
faſhionable paſſions which ſtifle ſhame in their 
infancy, and Clairfont reſpected it too much 
to take advantage of it as a weakneſs, Tranf- 
ported with being loved, he for a long time 
confined his deſires to the delicious poſſeſſion 
of a heart pure, virtuous and faithful, ** How 
little we love,” ſaid he to himſelf in his de- 
© Iirium, “ when we are not made happy by 
the ſingle pleaſure of loving! Who was 
© the ſtupid ſavage who firſt branded with 
the name of rigour that reſiſtance which 
*© timid modeſty oppoſes to wild deſires? Is 
<< there, beautiful Lncilia, is there a denial 
„„ which your looks would not foften ? Can I 
© complain when you ſmile upon me? And 
„has my foul any wiſhes ſtill to form, when 
ce my eyes draw from yours that heavenly vo- 
< Juptuouſheſs with which you intoxicate all 
wy my 
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© ſenſes? Far be from us, I conſent to it, 
all thoſe pleaſures followed by regrets, which 
© would trouble the ſerenity of your life. I 
ce reſpe& your virtue as much as you yourſelf 
(© cheriſh it, and I ſhould never pardon my- 
“ ſelf the having cauſed any remorſe to ſpring 
< up in the boſom of innocence itſelf .? Sen- 
timents ſo heroick charmed Lucilia ; and Clair- 
font, more- tender every day, was every day 
more beloved, more happy, and more worthy 
to be ſo. But at length the railleries of his 
friends, and the ſuſpicions they excited in him 
with reſpect to that virtue which he adored, 
embittered his happineſs, He became gloomy, 
uncaſy, jealous; every thing vexed him, every 
thing gave him umbrage. Lucilia. every day 
perceived her chain become cloſer and heavier, 
every day there were new complaints to hear 
new reproaches to undergo. Every man that 
ſhe received with civility was a rival whom ſhe 
muſt baniſh. The firſt ſacrifices that he re- 
quired were made without oppofition; he de- 
manded new ones, he obtained them; he 
wanted more ſtill, ſhe was weary of obeying 
him. Clairfont imagined he ſaw in Lucilia's 
impatience an invincible attachment to the 
connexions which he prohibited; and that 
love, at firſt ſo delicate and ſubmiſſive, be- 
came fierce and tyrannical. Lncilia was ter- 
rifyed ; ſhe ſought to appeaſe him, but to no 
purpoſe, 
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purpoſe. *© T will not believe, ſaid the im- 
perious Clairfont, <* I will not believe that 
vou love me till you live for me alone, as 1 
© do for you What! if I poſſeſs, if 1 fill 
_ © Four ſoul, what do you do with this trouble- 
« ſome crowd? Onght it to coſt you any 
thing to baniſh what afflicts me? Would it 

_ © coſt me any pain to renounce every thing 
that would diſpleaſe you? What do I ſay? 
ves it not a continual violence that I do my- 
s {elf to ſee any thing but Lucilia? Would 
** to heaven we were freed from this crowd, 
© which beſieges you, and which deprives me 
<< every moment either of your looks or your 
© thoughts. The ſolitude that fo terrifies 
you would complete all my wiſhes. Are 
ce not our ſouls of the ſame nature? Or the 
*« love which you think you feel, is it not the 
© ſame that I feel? You complain that J de- 
© mand facrifices of you! Require, Lucilia, 
< require in your turn; chuſe the moſt pain- 
ce ful, the moſt grievous trials; you ſhall ſee 
% whether I heſitate, There is no connexion 
« which I would not break, no effort which 
4 ] would not make; or rather I ſhould not 
& make any. The pleaſure of pleaſing you 
« will make me amends, will ſerve inſtead of 
& every thing; and what they call denials 
&« would be to me enjoyments.”” * You 
& think ſo, Clairfont,” replied the tender and 
ingenuous 


TOP; 
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ingenuous Lucilia; “but you deceive your- 
„ felf. Each of theſe denials is but little; 
but altogether make up a great deal, It 


js the continuance of them that is tireſome: 


«you have made me know by experience, 
ce that no complaiſance is inexhauſtible.“ 


. While ſhe ſpoke thus, Clairfont's eyes, ſpark- 


ling with impatience, were ſometimes turned 
up to heaven, and ſometimes fixed on her, 
c Believe me, continued Lucilia, * the 
& ſacrifices of true love are made in the heart, 
ee and under the veil of myſtery : ſelf-love 
ce alone demands publick ones: to that vic- 
4e tory is little; it aſpires to the honours of A 
ce triumph; that is what you exact,” 

© What a cold analyſis,” cried he, . and 
ce what vain metaphyſicks ! Love, to be ſure, 
© reaſons thus! I love you, Madam; no- 
« thing, to my misfortune, is truer ; I would 
ce ſacrifice a thouſand lives to pleaſe you; and 
* whatever may be this ſentiment which you 
& call ſelf-love, it detaches me from the whole 
ce world to deliver myſelf up ſolely to you; but 
„ in abandoning myſelf thus, I would poſ- 
&© ſeſs you in the ſame manner. Cleon, Lin- 
* val, Pomblac, all theſe are ſufficient to 
«© make me uneaſy : I cannot anſwer for my- 
« ſelf. After this, if you love me, nothing 


© ought to be more precious to you than my 


': repoſe and my uneaſineſs, were it even a 
*« folly, 
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4 folly, you ought: to diſſipate. But why do b 
5 ſay a folly? You render my alarms and a 
* my ſuſpicions but too reaſonable. And how 2 
&© ſhould I be eaſy, when I ſee that every one 4 
* who. comes near you engages you more than . 
« myſelf?” M 
„ Ah, Sir, what Ot FERN do I w 

< owe you!“ faid Lucilia with a ſigh: © you - 
„make me ſee the depth of the abyſs into be 
* which love was going to plunge me. Yes, 0 
6e 1 ſee; that there is no flavery comparable to " 
that which a jealous lover impoſes.” —* J, 6. 
„Madam, do I make you a flave? Have not * 
you even an abſolute empire over me? Do 1 


© not you do what you pleaſe with me ?”— 
'< Enough, Sir: I have ſuffered a long time; 
64] llattered myſelf ; you now draw me out of 
© my illuſion, and nothing can lead me into 
ce it again. Be my friend if you can be ſo: 
& jt is the only title that remains to you with 
* me. Ah, cruel] woman, would you 
* have my death ?'=—< 1 Want nothing but 
© your eaſe and my own,” — You over- 
«© whelm me. What is my crime?“ —“ Lov- 
ce ing yourſelf too well, and not eſteeming me 
* enough. Ah'! I ſwear to you.“ 
* Swear nothing: your jealouſy is a vice in 
% your diſpoſition, and the diſpoſition never 
© corrects itſelf, 1 know you, Clairfont, 1 
begin to dread you, and ceaſe to love you. 
4 This 
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“This very moment I ſze my frankneſs makes 
e you deſperate; but of two puniſhmeats L 
% chuſe the ſhorteſt; and by taking away 


from you the right of being jealous, I create 


you the happy neceſſity of ceaſing to be ſo,” 
know you in my turn,” replied Clairfont 
with a ſtifled rage : -** the delicacy of a ſen- 
* ſible ſoul ill agrees with the levity of yours; 
© it is a Blamze that you muſt have for a 
lover, and J was a fool to take it ill.. .” 
* Go no farther,” interrupted Lucilia; 1 
„know all that I owe to you; but I retire 
to ſpare you the ſhame of having reproach- 
«ed me with it.” 

Clairfont went off in a rage, and fully re- 
ſolved never more to reviſit a woman whom he 
had fo tenderly loved, and who had diſmiſſed 
him with ſo much inhumanity. 

Lucilia, reſtored to herſelf, found herſelf, 
as it were, relieved from a burthen that over- 
whelmed her. But, on one fide, the dangers 
of love, which ſhe had juſt experienced, on 
the other, the ſad proſpect of everlaſting indif- 
ference, ſuffered her to hope hereafter for no- 
thing but cruel diſquietudes, or inſupportable 
dullneſs, © What,” ſaid ſhe, ** has heaven 


given me a ſenſible heart only to make me 


* the ſport of a fop, the victim of a tyrant, 
* or the gloomy companion of a kind of phi- 
loſopher, neither affected nor moved at any 

VoL. II. L thing 25 
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© thing ?” Theſe reflections plunged her into 
a languor which ſhe was not able to conceal : 
her company perceived it, and became ſoon as 
melancholy as herſelf, The women, to whom 
her houſe was a rendezvous, were alarmed at 
it, She is loſt,” ſaid they, © if we draw 
her not out of this ſad ſtate; ſhe is diſ- 
“ onſted with the world: ſhe loves nothing 


* but ſolitude ; the ſymptoms of her melan- 
'** choly become every day more terrible, and, 


by the force of ſome violent paſſion which 
* agitates her, it is to be feared that ſhe will 
fall again into the power of her huſband. 
„Do we know no body to turn this young 
*< head? Blamze himſelf ſet about it the 
„wrong way, and did not ſucceed : as to 
ce Clairfont, on whom we depended, he is a 
© little feol who loves like a madman ; no 
«.xwonder ſhe ſhould be affronted. Hold,” 
ſaid Cephiſa, after being loſt in thought for 
ſome time; Lucilia has a romantic way of 
„thinking; ſhe muſt have ſomething in the 
* fairy taſte, and the magnificent Dorimon is 


exactly the man that ſuits her. She will 


grow mad for him, I am ſure ; let us en- 


gage him only to go and invite her to ſupper 


* at his fine country-houſe : I will take upon 
e me to pre-inſtruft him, and give him his 
ce leſſon,” The party was accepted, and Do- 
rimont made acquainted with it. 

Dorimon 


— 
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4 

Dorimon was the man in the world who 
knew beſt who were the moſt able artiſts, who 
received them with the beſt grace, and re- 
compenſed them the moſt liberally ; according- 
ly he had the reputation of a connoiſſeur, and 
a man of taſte. 

If, ſome centuries hence, this tale ſhould 
be read, they may imagine it forged at plea- 
ſure, and the habitation I am going to deſcribe 
may paſs for a fairy caſtle ; but it is not my 
fault if the luxury of our times comes into 
competition with the marvellous of fables, and 
if, in the repreſentation of our follies, proba- 
bility ſhould be wanting to truth. 

On the rich banks of the Seine ariſes, in 
form of an amphitheatre, a. ſmall eminence 
expoſed to the firſt rays of the morning, and 
the ardent fires of noon, The foreſt which 
crowns it defends it from the chilling blaſt of 
the North, and the watery. influence of the 
Weſt, From the ſummit of the hill fall in 
c:\{cades three copious ſprings of water purer 
than the cryſtal, which the induſtrious hand 
of art has conducted by a thouſand windings 
over green ſlopes. Sometimes theſe waters 
divide. themſelves, and glide along in mæan- 
ders ; ſometimes they re-unite in baſons, in 
which the heavens behold themſelves with de- 
light; then they precipitate themſelves, and 
pour along, daſhing againſt rocks cut out inta 

33 
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grottos, in which the chiſle has imitated the 
fanciful varieties of Nature. The Seine, 
which forms a bow at the foot of the hill, re- 
ceives them into his peaceable boſom ; and 
their fall recalls. to our minds thoſe fabulous: 
times in which the nymphs of the fountains. 
deſcended into the humid palace of the rivers, . 
to temper the ardours of youth and love. 

An ingenious whimſicalneſs ſeems: to have 
deſigned the gardens watered by theſe ſtreams, 
All ſides of this. ſmiling ſcene agree without 


ſameneſs: the very ſymmetry is ſtriking : the 
eye roves without laſſitude, and repoſes wich- 


out dullneſs. A noble elegance, a richneſs well 
managed, a bold, and yet delicate taſte, have 
been employed in embelliſhing theſe gardens, 


Nothing is neglected, nothing forced or la- 


boured with too much art. The concourſe of 
ſimple beauties forms all its magnificence; and 


the equilibrium of maſſes, joined to the va- 


riety of forms, produces that beautiful har- 
mony which forms the delight of beholders. 
Groves. ornamented with ſtatues, lattice- 
work faſhioned into arbours and bowers, de- 
corate all the known gardens ; but theſe riches, 
diſplayed without underſtanding and taſte, ge- 
nerally excite nothing more than a cold and 
dull admiration, ſoon attended with fatiety, 
Here the diſpoſition and connection of the parts 
forms, of a thouſand different ſenſations, but 


On 
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one continued enchantment. The ſecond ob- 

ject that is diſcovered adds to the pleaſure which 
the firſt has raiſed; and both one and the other 

are ſtill further embelliſned by the charms of 

the new object that ſucceeds, without effacing 

them. ; 

This delicious landſcape is terminated: by a 
palace of airy architecture; the Corinthian or- 
der itſelf has leſs elegance and lightneſs. Here 
the columns imitated the palm trees united in 
arbours. The root of the vault formed of 
palms compoſes a chapiter more natural, and 
as noble as the vaſe of Callimachus. Theſe: 
palms are interwoven among each other in the 
iaterſtices of the columns, and their natural 
wreathings concealed from the deceived eye 
the heavineſs of the entablature. As theſe co- 
lumns are ſufficient for the weight of the edi- 
fice, they leave a continued tranſparency to 
the walls, by means of chaſms contrived witfr 
art. We ſee none of thoſe redoubled roofs 
which cruſh our modern architecture; and the 
frightful irregularity of our Gothic chimneys 
is loſt in the crown-work. 

The interior luxury of the palace is ſuits 

able to the magnificence without. It is, in 


; ſhort, the temple of the arts and of taſte, The 
pencil, the chiſle, the graving-tool, every 
, thing that induſtry has invented for the delica · 
5 


cies of life, is there diſplayed: with a diſcreer 
L Prer 
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profuſion; and the Pleaſures, the daughters of 


Opulence, there flatter the Joul through all the 
ſenſes, 
| Lucilia was dazzled with ſo much magnifi- 


cence; the firſt evening appeared to her a 
dream: it was nothing but one continued 


ſcene of ſhows and feaſtings, of which ſhe 


plainly perceived herſelf was the divinity. The 
earneſtneſs, the vivacity, the gallantry with 


which Dorimon did the honours of this beau- 
tiful dwelling, the: changes' of ſcene which he 


produced. with one ſingle look, the abſolute- 


empire which he ſeemed to exerciſe over the 


arts and pleaſures, recalled to Lucilia's imagin- 
ation every thing that ſhe had read of the moſt” 


celebrated enchanters. She dared not truſt: 


her eyes, and even thought herſelf enchanted. 


If Dorimon had availed himſelf of the intoxi- 
cation into which ſhe was plunged, the dream- 
perhaps had ended after the manner of modern 
romances. But Dorimon was merely gallant; 
and all he had the courage to permit himſelf 
to do, was to alk Lucilia to come ſometimes 


and embelliſh his hermitage; for fo he called 


this manſion, 
Lucilia's companions had obferved her with 
attention. The moſt experienced judged that 


Dorimon was too much taken up with his 


magnificence, and not enough with his hap- 


pincis. He ought,” ſaid they, to have 
" ſeized 


} 
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t ſeized the firſt moment of ſurpriſe : it is a 
*« kind of tranſport which we do not feel 
e ewt.- ; 

In the mean-time, Lucilia's head being fil- 
Jed with all that ſhe had juſt ſeen, ſhe formed 
to herſelf the moſt wonderful idea of Dorimon 
himſelf, So much gallantry beſpoke an ima- 
gination briſk and ſprightly, a cultivated ge- 
nius, a delicate taſte, and a lover, if ever 
there was one, wholly taken up with the care 
of pleaſing. This portrait, though a little 
too flattering, was not wholly unlike. Do- 
rimon was yet young, of an engaging figure, 
and a moſt joyous temper, His wit was all 
in fallies ; he had in his way of thinking little 
warmth, but much refinement. No body ſaid 
more gallant things; but he had not the gift 
of enforcing them: every body loved to hear 
him, but no body believed him. He was the 
moſt ſeducing man in the world for a coquette, 
the leaſt dangerous to a woman of ſentiment. 

She conſented to ſee him again at his own- 
houſe, and this gave occaſion to new enter- 
tainments, But in vain had the gallantry of 
Dorimon re- aſſembled there all the pleaſures 
which fhe had given birth to, in vain were 
theſe pleaſures vaiied every inſtant with as 
much art as taſte : Lucilia was at firſt lightly 
moved, ſoon after ſatiated; and before the 
cloſe of the day, ſhe conceived that it was 

55 5 poſſible 
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poſſible to grow dull in this delicious abode. 


Dorimon, who never quitted her, exerted. all. 
the talents of pleaſing ;- he held her in diſ- 
courſe on a thouſand. ingenious ſubjects, he 
mingled alſo ſome ſoft things with them; but 
ſtill this was not what ſhe had conceived. She 
thought to find a god, and Dorimon was but 
a man; the pomp of his houſe eclipſed him, 
proportions were not obſerved ; and Dorimon,. 
while he ſurpaſſed himſelf, was all the while 
inferior to the idea which every thing around 
him- gave of him. 

He was very. far from ſuſpeCting the injury 
which this. compariſon. did him in the imagi- 
nation of Lucilia, and he waited only one. 
happy moment to avail himſelf of his advan- 
tages. After the concert, and before ſupper, 
he led her, as it were by chance, into a ſoli- 
tary cloſet, where ſhe might go, he ſaid, and. 
ruminate, when ſhe ſhould have any moments. 
of pouting. The door opens, and Lucilia. 
ices her image reflected a thouſand times in the 
dazzling pier - glaſſes; the voluptuous paintings. 
with which the pannels were covered, multi- 
plied themſelves around her. Lucilia, admir- 
ing herſelf, thought ſhe beheld the goddeſs. of 
Loves. At this ſight an exclamation of ſur- 
priſe and admiration eſcaped her, and 'Dori- 
mon ſeiſed the inſtant of this ſudden emotion. 
** Reign here, there is your throne,” ſaid he 

IP to 
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to her, ſhowing her a ſofa, which the hand 
of fairies had ſown with flowers. My 
* throne !” ſaid Lucilia, ſeating herſelf, and 
with a tone of gaiety ; © well, ay, I like it 
* pretty well, and I find myſelf the queen of 
* a mighty pretty people.” She ſpoke of the 
multitude of Loves which ſhe perceived in the 
glaſſes, Amidſt theſe ſubjects, Will you 
* condeſcend,, Madam, to admit me?“ ſaid 
Dorimon with ardour, and throwing ' himſelf 
at her feet. Ah ! as to you,” ſaid ſhe with 
a'ſerious air, © you are no child ;” and at 
theſe words ſhe would have got up, but he 
retained her with a ſtrong hand, and the ef- 
fort ſhe made to eſcape rendered him ſtill bold- 
er. Where am I then ?” ſaid ſhe with ter- 
ror: let me go, let me go, I ſay, or my 
* Cries . . « .” Theſe words awed him. Ex- 
e cuſe, Madam,” faid he, an imprudcnce, 
* of which you are yourſelf in ſome meaſure 
* the cauſe. To come here tete d t&te, and 
* repoſe yourſelf on this ſofa, as you have. 
* done, is giving to underſtand, according to 
© the received cuſtom, that a little violence 
* would not be ill taken. With you I fee 
** plainly that it means nothing; we miſun- 
* derſtood each other.“ Oh! very much 
* fo,” ſaid Lucilia, going out in a rage; and 
* Dorimon followed her, a little confounded © 
* at his miſtake, Happily their abſence had 

| not 
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not been long enough to give time for ſlander 


to ſpeak ill of it. Lucilia, diſſembling her 
Pertarbation, told the company that ſhe had 
juſt been ſeeing a very fine cabinet, They 


ran in a body there; and their exclamations 


of admiration. were only interrupted by the 
coming in of ſupper. 


The ſumptuouſneſs of this feaſt ſeemed to 


improve ſtil] upon all the pleaſures that they had 
taſted, But Dorimon in vain took upon him- 
ſelf; he had not that gaiety which was ſo na- 
tural to him; and Lucilia replied to the gal- 


lant things they addreſſed to her in order to 


draw her out of her reverie, only by a forced 
ſmile, with which good-breeding endeavours 
to diſguiſe ill-hamour. _ 

* There,” ſaid her friends to her, on going 
home with her, © there now is a man who 
* ſuits you: with him life is a continual en- 
« chantment; it appears as if all the pleaſures 
© obeyed his voice: the moment he com- 
©* mands, they arrive in troops.” 

There are ſome,” ſaid Lucilia coldly, 
© which cannot be commanded: they are above 
* riches; we find them only in our hearts.” 
* Upon my word, my dear,” ſaid Cephiſa to 
her, © you are very difficult.” © Yes, Madam, 
* very difficult,” replied ſhe with a ſigh : and 
during the reſt of the journey they kept a pro- 


found ſilence. This is. nothing but a hand- 


é ſome 
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« ſome woman ſpoilt,” ſaid her friends at quit 
ting her. Yet if her whims were cheerful 
* ones, we might amuſe ourſelves with them; 
but nothing in the world is more gloomy. 
* It was worth while indeed to ſeparate from 
„her huſband, to be a prude to the reſt of 
« the world!“ 

Is this then the world ſo much boaſted 
«© f?“ ſaid Lucilia, en her ſide : © I have 
« paſſed rapidly through every thing agreeable 
& in it: What have I found? a coxcomb, a 
« jealous lover, a vain man, who arrogates to 
“ himſelf, as ſo many charms, his gardens, 
* his palace, and his entertainments, and who 
„thinks that the ſevereſt virtue can aſk no- 
" thing better than to yield to him. Ah! 
„% how I hate thoſe makers of romances, who 
“have lulled me with their fables ! My ima- 

« oination filled with a thouſand chimeras, I 
thought my huſband inſipid; and yet he 
* is worth more than all I have ſeen. He is 
plain; but is not his plainneſs a thouſand 
* times preferable to the vain pretenſions of a 
* Blamze? He is temperate in his affections, 

und what would become of me if he were 


* violent and paſſionate like Clairfont? He 
8 4 * loved me little, but he loved only me; 

* and if I had been reaſonable, he loved me 
4 ** enough to make me happy. I had not 


with him thoſe pompous and noiſy plea- 
| | {ures 
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© ſures which intoxicate us at firſt, and ſoon 
« gfter cloy us: but his complaiſance, his 
„, ſweetneſs, his delicate attentions, furniſhed 
* me every moment with pleaſures, the moſt 
pure and ſolid, if I had but known how to 
« reliſh them. Fool that I was! I purſued 
<« illuſions, and fled happineſs itſelf : it is pla- 
* ced in the ſilence of the paſſions, the equi- 
« librium and repoſe of the ſoul. But alas! 
<« it is a fine time to acknowledge my errors, 
« when they have made me loſe the friend- 
<< ſhip, the confidence, perhaps the eſteem of 
ce my huſband, Thank heaven, I have no- 
e thing to reproach myſelf with but the indiſ- 

c cretions of my age. But is Liſere obliged 
to believe me in this point, and would he 
« youchſafe to hear me? Ah! how difficult 
* js it to return to one's duty, when we have 
once abandoned it! difficult! and why? 

* who hinders me? the dread of being hum- 
« bled ? But Liſere is a good man; and if he 

< has ſpared me in my errors, would he diſ- 
« treſs me in my reformation ? I have but to 

« detach myſelf from a pernicious ſociety, to 
« live at home, with ſuch of my female friends 

« as my huſband reſpects, and whom I can 

« fee without bluſhing. All the while that 

* he has ſeen me delivered up to the world, 

„he has never come near me; but if he ſees 

< me reſtored to myſelf, he will condeſcend 

| l per- 
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ce perhaps to recall me to him; and if his 
&* heart be not reſtored to me, the only con- 


“ ſolation that remains to me, is that of ren- 
« dering myſelf worthy of it: I. ſhall be at 


e leaſt reconciled to myſelf, if 1 cannot be ſo 


to my huſband.” 

Liſere, full of grief, had kept ſight of her 
through all her whirl of company : he depended 
on the juſtneſs of her way of thinking, and the 
probity of her ſoul. © She will perceive,” ſaid 
he, © the frivolouſheſs of the pleaſures which 
“ ſhe ſeeks, the folly of the women, the va- 
e nity of the men, the falſity of both; and, 


© if ſhe returns virtuous, her virtue will be 


but the more confirmed by the dangers it 
* has run. But will ſhe have eſcaped all the 
e ſhelves that ſurround her, the charms of 
© flattery, the ſnares of ſeduction, the'attrat- 


tions of pleafure ? We deſpiſe the world when 


* we know it thoroughly; but we give our- 


e ſelves up to it before we know it, and the 


< heart is frequently loſt before reaſon en- 
* Iightets'it, O Loucilia !” cried he, looking a at 


the portrait of his wife, which in ſolitude was 


his only converſation, ** O Lucilia! you were 


* fo deſerving of being happy! and l flattered 


* myſelf that you would be ſo with me. Alas! 


by perhaps ſome one of thoſe handſome cor- 


* rupters, who form at once the ornament and 
* misforrnnes of the world, is at this very 
Vo L. II. M time 
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< time employed in ſeducing her innocence, 
s and is bent upon her defeat, merely for the 
e ſake of the pleaſure of boaſting of it. What, 
% would my wife's ſhame raiſe an eternal bar- 
* rier between us | It would no longer be 
© permitted me to live with her, from whom 
s death alone ought to ſeparate me! | have 
© betrayed her in abandoning her. Heaven 
© had choſe me for the guardian of her impru- 


dent and frail youth. I have conſulted only 


e cuſtom, and I have been ſtruck only by the 
« frightful idea of being hated as a tyrant.” 


While Liſere floated thus in this cruel un- 


certainty, Lucilia was not leſs agitated between 
the deſire of returning to him, and the dread 
of being repulſed. Twenty times had ſhe riſen, 
after paſſing the night in ſighs and tears, with 
the reſolution of going to wait his waking, in 
order to throw herſelf at his feet, and aſk his 
pardon. -But a ſhame, well known to ſenſible 
and delicate fouls, had ſtill withheld her foot- 
ſteps. If Liſere did not deſpiſe her, if he ſtill 
preſerved any feeling for her,. any eſteem ; 
from the time when ſhe had broken off with 
her parties, from the time that ſhe had lived 
retired and ſolitary, how came it that he had 


never vouchſafed to ſee her even once? Every 


day, as he went by, he enquired after his 
lady's health ; ſhe heard of it ; ſhe hoped that 
at laſt he would aſk to ſee her ; cach day this 

hope 
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hope was renewed ; ſhe. expected, all tremb- 


ling, the moment of Liſere's calling ; ſhe drew 
as near as poflible, in order to liſten to him, 
and retired in tears, after having heard him 
aſk, as he went along, How does my lady db? 
She could have wiſhed to have Liſere inform- 
ed of her repentance, of her return to herſelf; 
** but to whom can I truſt ?” ſaid ſhe: © to 
„friends! is there one of them faithful 
enough, diſcreet enough, wiſe enough, for 
** ſo delicate an interpoſition ? Some of them 
% might have the talents, but had not the 
« zeal; and others had the zeal, but not the 
« talents: beſides, it is ſo hard to truſt to 
others what we dare not confeſs ourſelves ! 
“% A letter... . ; but what ſhall I write to 
* him ? general expreſſions would not touch 
him, and particulars are ſo humiliating !” 
At length a thought came into her head, by 
which her delicacy and ſenſibility were equally: 
ſatisfied, Liſere had abſented himſelf for two 


days, and Lucilia ſeiſed the oportunity of his. 


abſence to execute her deſign. 

Liſere had an old ſervant, whom Luciliz 
ſaw melting into tears at the moment of theic 
ſeparation, and whoſe zeal, honeſty, and diſ- 
eretion, were well known to her. Am-; 
* broſe,” ſaid ſhie to him, I have a favour 
* to alk of you.” *© Ah! Madam,” faid the 
good man, command me; I am yours, with 

M 2 * 
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all my foul: would to God that you and 

my maſler loved one another as J love you 

I know not which of you is wrong; but [ 

* am ſorry for you both : it would be de- 

* lightful to ſee you together, and I ſee no- 
thing here which does not give me ſorrow, 

* ever ſince you have been on ill terms.“ 
It is perhaps my fault,” ſaid Lucilia, hu- 
miliated ; ©* but, my dear Ambroſe, the evil 
© is not without remedy : only do what I 
* ſhall tell you. You know that my portrait 
is in your maſter's chamber.“ Oh! yes, 
© Madam, he knows it very well too; for he 
© (huts bimſelf up ſometimes with it for whole 
4% days: it is all his conſolation. He looks 
© at it, he talks to it, he ſighs moſt pitifully ; 
© and I ſee plainly that the poor gentleman 
© would ſtill much rather converſe with you 
than with your picture.“. You tell me 
very comfortable news, my dear Ambroſe; 
but go and take away that portrait private- 
« ly, and chuſe, in order to bring it me, a 
time when you may not be ſeen by any 
* body..“ I, Madam, deprive my maſter 
* of all that he holds deareſt in the world! 
© rather aſk my life.” © Be aſſured,” re- 
plied Lucilia, © my deſign is not to deprive 
him of it. To morrow evening thou ſhalt 


* come and fetch it, to put it in its. place a- 


<< gain: I will only beg of you to ſay nothing 
to 


— 
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my huſband.” Very well,” ſaid Am- 
« broſe, © I know that you are goodneſs it- 
„ ſelf, and you would not now at the latter 
end of my life give me the mortification of 
having made my maſter uneaſy.” The 
faithful Ambroſe executed” Lucilia's order. 
She had in her portrait the tender and lan- 
guiſhing air which was natural to her; bat 
her look was ſerene, and her hair ſet with 
flowers. She ſent for her painter, ordered 
him to draw her with her hair diſhevelled, and 
to paint the tears trickling from her eyes. As 
ſoon as her idea was carried into execution, 
the picture was replaced in Lifere's apartment. 
He comes into it; and his eyes are ſoon raiſed 
on the dear object. It is eaſy to conceive how 
great was his ſurpriſe. The diſſievelled hair 
ſtrikes him firſt: he draws near, and ſees the 
tears flow: ** Ah !” cried he, ah Lucilia! 
© are theſe the tears of repentance? Is that 
the ſorrow of love?” He goes out tranſ- 


ported, he flies to her, he ſeeks her with his 
eyes, and he finds her in the ſame ſituation 
K as the picture had repreſented her. Immove- 
able for a moment, he eyes her with tender- 
. neſs; and ſuddenly throwing himſelf at her 
5 feet, “Is it really true,” ſaid he, that my 
t *«« wife is reſtored to me?” *© Yes,” ſaid 
5 “ Lucilia, with ſighs, © yes, if you think her 
8 „ ſtill worthy of you?“ Can ſhe have ceaſ- 
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* ed to be ſo,” replied Liſere, locking her in 
his arms. © No, my dear, be comforted : 
* I know your ſoul, and I have never ceaſed 
to mourn and to eſteem you. You would 
not return to me, if the world had been able 
to ſeduce you, and this voluntary return is 
*© the proof of your virtue.” © Oh! thank 
<< heaven,” ſaid ſhe, (her heart being eaſed 
by the tears which flowed in abundance from 
her eyes) thank heaven, I have no ſhame- 
<< ful weakneſs to bluſh at: I have been fool- 


* iſh, but not diſhoneſt.” ©* If I doubted it, 
** would you now be in my boſom ?” replied. 


Liſere; and at theſe words... . but who can 
deſcribe the tranſports. of two ſenſible hearts, 
which, after having groaned under a cruel ſe- 
paration, were re-unjted for ever? On learn- 


ing their reconciliatien, the family were filled 


with joy, and the good Ambroſe ſaid, his eyes 
ſweeming with tears, God be praiſed ! 1 
„% ſhall now die content.” 

From that. day, the tender union. of this 
pair ſerves as an example to all thoſe of their 
ge. The divorce has convinced, them that 
che world had nothing that could make either 


dk them amends; and this is What J call 4 


Hay Divorce.” 
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ANNE TE and LuBIN, 
A TRUE STORY. 


7. it be dangerous to tell every thing to chil - 
dren, it is more dangerous ſtill to leave 
them in ignorance of every thing. There are 
grievous crimes, according to the laws, which 


are not ſo, in the eyes of nature; and we are 


now going to ſee into what an 7 the latter 
leads. innocence when ſhe has a fillet oven her 
eyes. 
Annete 7 Lubin were the 8 of two 
ſiſters. Theſe ſtrict ties of blood ought to be 
incompatible with thoſe of marriage. But An- 
nette and Lubin bad na ſuſpicion that there 
were in the world other laws than the ſimple 
laws of nature. From the age of eigbt years 
they kept ſheep. together on the ſmiling banks 
of the Seine. They touched now on their 
ſixteenth; but their youth differed: not from 
infancy but by a warmer ſentiment of their 
mutual friendſhip. 
Annete beneath a plain country coif, bound 
beck neoligently her cbon hair. Two large 
blue 
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blue eyes ſparkled | beneath her long eye-laſhes, 
and expreſſed moſt innocently every thing 
which the dull eyes of our cold coquettes en- 
deavour to expreſs. Her roſy lips invited to be 
kiſſed. Her complection, tanned by the ſun, 
was enlivened by that light ſhade of purple 
which colours the down of the peach. Every 
part of her which the veils of modeſty con- 
cealed from the rays of noon, effaced the white- 
neſs of the lily: we thought we ſaw the head 
of a lively Brunette on the ſhoulders of a 
beautiful Blonde. 

Lubin had that deciſive, open and joyous , 
air, which proclaims a ffee and contented 
mind. His looks was that of deſire, his laugh 
the laugh of joy. When he burſt out, he diſ- 
played teeth whiter than ivory. The freſhneſs 
of his round cheeks invited the hand to pat 
them. Add to all this a noſe in the air, a dim- 
ple in the chin, white ſilver locks; curled by 
the hand of Nature; a genteel make, a deli- 
berate pace, the frankneſs of the golden age, 


whĩeh ſuſpects and bluſhes at nothing. This 


was the portrait of Annete's couſin. 
Phitoſophy brings marr back nearer to na- 
ture, and it is for this reaſon” that inſtinct 
ſometimes reſembles it. I ſhould not be ſur- 
priſed then if my ſhepherds ſhould be imagined 
to be ſomewhat philoſophical ; but I forewarn 
my readers that it is without their knowiog it. 
As 
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As they both went frequently to ſell fruits 
and milk in the city, and as people were glad 
to ſee them, they had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving what paſſed in the world, and of giv- 
ing an account to each other of their little re- 
flections. They compared their lot to that of 
the moſt opulent citizens, and found theme 
ſelves happier and wiſer. ©* The ſenſeleſs crea- 
* tures !” ſaid Lubin, during the fineſt 
«« part of the year they ſhut themſelves up in 
* quarries! Is it not true, Annete, that our 
* hut is preferable to thoſe magnificent priſons 
* which they call palaces? When the thatch 
that covers us is burnt up by the ſun, I go 
* to the neighbouring foreſt, and in leſs than 
an hour make you a new. houſe more cheer- 
« ful than the former. The air and the light 


© are ours. A branch leſs gives us the freſh- 


„ neſs of the Eaſt or the North; a branch 
* more defends us from the heats of the South. 
* and the rains of the Weſt: that is not * 
„% dear Annete! ?“ 

No truly, ſaid ſhe; 12 and 1 cannot 
© think why in the fine weather they do not 
come all, two and two, to live in a pretty 
© hut, Have you ſeen, Lubin, thoſe tapeſ- 
* tries of which they are ſo. vain? What com- 
© pariſon. between them and our beds of ver- 
dure? How we ſleep on them! how we 
wake!“ —“ A4 you, Angete, have you re- 

©* marked 
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marked what trouble they take to give a rural 
% air to the walls which ſhut them up? Thofe 
“ landſcapes which they endeavour to imitate, 
nature has made for us; it is for us that the 
« ſun ſhines; if is for us that the ſeaſons de- 
* light fo vary themſelves.” *©* Right,” ſaid 
Annete, © carried the other day ſome ſtraw- 
* berries to a lady of quality; they were en- 
© tertaining her with muſic. Ah, Lubin, 
©« what a terrible noiſe ! I ſaid in myſelf: 


« why does ſhe not come ſome morning and 
«hear our nightingales? The unhappy wo- 
«* man was laid down upon cuſhions ; ſhe ' 


* yawned in ſuch a manner as to move pity, 
* 1 aſked what ailed her ladyfhip ; they told 
me that ſhe had the vapours. Do you know, 
« Lubin, what the vapours are? —““ Alas, 
* no; but I am afraid they are one of thoſe 
& diſtempers which one gets in the city, and 
Which take away from perſons of quality the 
* uſe of their legs. That is very fad, is it 
* not, Annete? And if they were to hinder 
« you from running upon the graſs, you would 
© he very ſorry, I believe ?. O, very for- 
« ry; for 1 love to un, eſpecially, Lubin, 
«© when I run after you.“ 

Such was pretty nearly the philoſophy of Lu- 
bin and Annete. Free from envy and ambi- 
tion, their ſtate had nothing humiliating to 
them, nothing painful. They paſſed the fine 

| | weather. 
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weather in that green hut, the maſter-piece of 
Lubin's art. In the evening they were obliged 
to lead back their flocks to the village; but the 
fatigue and pleaſures of the day prepared them 
a tranquil repoſe. The morning recalled them 
to the fields, more earneſt to ſee each other 
again. Sleep effaced in their lives nothing but 
the moments of abſence: it preſerved them from 
dullneſs. Nevertheleſs a happineſs ſo pure was 
not unalterable. The ſlender waſte of Annete 
became inſenſibly rounder. She knew not the 
cauſe of it; Lubin himſelf did not ſuſpect it. 
The Bailiff of the village was the firſt who 
perceived it. God defend you,” Annete, 
{aid he to her one day; © you ſeem to me very 
« round !” © True,” ſaid ſhe, dropping a 
curtſey.—“ But, Annete, what has happen- 
* ed to this handſome ſhape? Have you had 
any love-affair ??—* Any love-affair ? not 
8 chat I know.“ —“ Ah ! child! nothing is 
more certain; you have liſtened to ſome of 
< our young fellows.—“ Nes, truely, I do 
* liſten to them: does that ſpoil the ſhape ?” 
No, not that; but ſome of them have a 
“ kindneſs for you.” —* Kindneſs for me? 
" . aſh Lubin and I are kind to each other all 
the day long,” —* And you have granted 
him every thing, is it not ſo 2“—“ Oh, 
« Lord, yes: Lubin and 1 have nothing to 
** refuſe one another.. How, nothing to 
| « refuſe 
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6 refuſe one another! Oh, nothing at all; 
** I ſhould be very ſorry if he kept any thing 
© to himſelf, and more ſorry ſtill to have him 
{© believe, that I have any thing which is not 
* his. Are not we couſins ??—*<* Couſins ?” 
« — Coufins-germain, I tell you.” © O hea- 
« ven!” cried the bailiff, © here is an ad- 
0 venture !'—© Ay, or elſe do you think 
e that we ſhould have been every day together? 
that we ſhould have had but one and the 
< ſame hut? I have heard it faid, indeed, that | 


the ſhepherds are to be dreaded ; but a cou- : 
« fin is not dangerous.” The judge continu- | 
ed to interrogate. Annete continued to reply, ! 
inſomuch that it was clearer than the day that i 
ſhe would ſhortly be 2 mother. Become a , 
mother before marriage! that was a riddle ta " 
Annete. The bailiff explained it to her. 10 
„ What,” faid he to her, the firſt time that — 
his misfortune happened, did not the ſun 5 
hide himſelf? did not the heavens thunder = 
% upon you? No,“ replied Annete, I * 
% remember it was the fineſt weather in the D 
* world.” —“ Did not the earth ſhake ! did we 
„ jt not open itſelf !”—< Alas, no,“ faid — 
Annete again, I faw it covered with flow- my 
© ers.“ And do you know what a crime 4 
© you have committed ??—< J know not ke 
& whata crime is; but all that we have done, "2 


<< 1] ſwear to you, was in good friendſhip, and 
„ without \ 
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© without any ill deſign: you think that I am 
© big with child; 1 ſhould never have thought 
it; but if it be ſo, I am very glad of it: I 
& ſhall have a little Lubin, perhaps. No,” 
replied the man of law, © you will bring into 
the world a child, which will own neither 


« its father nor as which will be aſhamed . 


* of its birth, and will reproach you for it. 
© What have you done, unhappy girl, what 
% have you done! How I pity you! and how 
„ 1] pity that innocent!“ Theſe laſt words 
made Annete grow pale and tremble. Lubin 
found her all in tears. Hear,” ſaid ſhe to 
bim with terror, do you know what has 
happened? I am big with child. Big, 
“and by whom ?”—*® By you.“ —“ You 
joke. And how has that be 2„— 

“The bailiff has juſt explained it to me.” 
—“ Well,“ —“ Well, when we thought we 
were only ſhowing kindneſs to each other, 
* we were making love,” © That is droll !” 


* faid Lubin: only ſee how we come into 
the world. But you are in tears, my dear 
* Annete ! Is it this that makes you uneaſy ?”. 


—* Yes, the bailiff has made me tremble : 
** my child, he ſaid, will own neither its fa- 

ther nor mother; he will reproach us with 
* his birth. Why ?”—* Becauſe we are 
8 „ Conn and have committed a erime. Do 


you know, Lubin, what a crime is 
VoL. II. N 60 * 
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« Yes, it is a wicked thing. For example, 
« it is a crime to take away life from any 
one; but it is not to give it, The bailiff 


* does not know what he ſays. Ab, my 


* dear Lubin 1 go and find him out, I be- 
* ſeech thee; 1 am all of a tremble. He 
has put I know not what into my ſoul, which 
*embitters all the pleaſure I had in loving 
& thee? | 

Lubin ran to the bailiff. A word, if you 
pleaſe, Mr. Judge,” ſaid he accoſting him: 
You will have it that T am not to be the fa- 


not to be its mother?“ © Ah, wretch ! 
de dare you ſhow yourſelf,” ſaid the bailiff, 
after ruining this young innocent ?” © You 
are a wretch yourſelf,” replied Lubin. I 
have not ruined Annete; ſhe waits me now 
in our hut. But it is you, wicked man, 
that (ſhe ſays) have put I know not what 


into her ſoul, that grieves her; and it is very 
cc 


„ villain, it is you that have ſtolen from her 
< her chief good in the world. And what 
© 1s that ??—* Innocence and honour.” — 
1 love her more than my life,” ſaid the ſhep- 
herd; © and if I have done her any injury, I 
am here to repair it, Marry us; who hin- 
ders yoda? We aſk no better.” —“ That 
is impoſſible.” “ Impoſſible! And why? 

N & The 


ther of my own child, and that Annete is 


i done to afflit Annete.”—*© You young | 
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* The moſt difficult part in my opinion is 
over, ſeeing we are now father and mo- 
* ther.” And there is the crime,” cried 
the judge: you muſt ſeparate, you mult fly | 
{© each other,”—** Fy each other! And have 
« you the heart to propoſe it to me, Mr. Bai- 
* liff? And who is to take care of Annete and 
my child? Quit them! I would ſooner Cie.” 
© The law obliges thee to it,” ſaid the bailiff. 
“There is no law that holds good there,” re- 
plied Lubin, clapping on his hat. We 
have a child without you, and if it pleafe 
heaven we will have more, and we will love 
for ever.” —** Ab, the. audacious young 
« knave, what rebel againſt the law ““ Ah, 
© the wicked man, the bad heart, that wants 
« me to abandon Annete ! Let me go and find 
cout our parſon,” ſaid he, to himſelf : he is 
* a good man, and will have pity on us.” The 
pricſt was ſeverer than the judge, and Lubia 
retired confounded at having offended heaven 
without knowing it. For after all,” faid 
he ſtill, we have done nobody any harm.” 
My dear Annete,” cried Lubin on ſeeing 
her again, every body condemns us; but no 
© matter: I will never leave you,” © I am 
big with child, ” ſaid Annete, reclining her 
face on her two hands, which ſhe bathed with 
tears, and 1 cannot be your wife! Leave 
me, I am diſtreſſed ; I have no longer any 


N 2 „ pleaſure 
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s pleaſure in ſeeing you. Alas, I am aſhamed 


„ moments that 1 have paſſed with you.” 
„Ah, the eurſed bailiff,” ſaid Lubin, but 
* for him we were ſo happy!“ 

From that moment,. Annete, a prey to her 
grief, could not endure the light. If Lubin 
wanted to conſole her, he ſaw her tears ſtream 
afreſh * ſhe replied to his careſſes only by puſh- 
ing him off with horror. What! my dear 


Annete, ſaid he to her, am I no longer 


the Lubin you loved ſo much?“ —“ Alas, 


* no; you are no longer the fame, I trem- 


dle the moment you come near me; my 
* child who moves in my womb, and whom 
„ I ſhould have had fo much joy in feeling, 
* ſeems already to complain that I have given 
* him my own couſin for a father.“ You 
e will hate my child, then ?“ ſaid Lubin to 
her ſobbing. © Oh no, no, I ſhall love it 
% with all my foul,” faid ſhe. & Ar leaft they 
c will not forbid me to love my ehild, to give 
* him my milk and my life. But that child 
« will hate its mother : the judge has foretold 
„„ it to'me,” Do not mention that old de- 
& vil,” ſaid Lubin, claſping her in his arms, 
and bathing her with tears; your child ſhall 
© love you, my dear Annete ; he will love 
© you, for I am his father.” 


Lubia in deſpair employed all the eloquence 
of 


of myſelf, and I reproach myſelf for all the 


) 
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of nature and love to diſſipate Annete' s fear and 
grief. Let us fee, ſaid he, what have 
* we done to anger heaven? We have led 

o out our flocks to feed in the ſame meadows ; 
there is no harm in that. I have built a hut, 
& you have taken pleaſure in repoſing in it; 

„ there is no harm in that. You ſlept upon 
„ my knees; I drew in your breath, and that 
“J might not loſe one gaſp, I drew gently 
© near. you; there was no harm yet. Ir is 
© true, that ſometimes awakened by my ca- 
«rele «+++ - ARS!” ld At ſighing, 
* there was no harm in that.“ 

It was in vain that they recalled to memory 


all that had paſſed in the hut; they ſaw nothing 


but what was natural and innocent, nothing 


of which any body had any room to complain, 


nothing at which. heaven could be incenſed. 
«« Yet that is all, faid the ſhepherd; ©© where 
& then is the crime? We are couſins, ſo much 
* the worſe; but if that does not hinder our 
“loving, why ought it to hinder our mar- 
* rying? Am J on that account leſs the father 
of my child? and you lels its mother? Mark: 
“me, Annete ! let them talk on: yon de- 
pend on no body, Iam my own maſter: let 
us diſpoſe of ourſelves: every one does what 


* he pleaſes with his own property. We ſhall. 


© have a child? fo much the better. If it be. 
"YN daughter, ſhe will be genteel and amiable 
N I i 
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& like yourſelf; if it be a boy, he will be alert 

& and joyous like his father. It will be a trea- 

* ſure to us both. We will try who can love | 
* him beſt; and ſay what they will, he will "0 
* know his father and mother by the tender 

* cares we ſhall take of him,” It was in vain 

that Lubin talked ſenſe and reaſon ; Annete 

was not at eaſe, and her uneaſineſs redoubled 

every day. She did not comprehend the diſ- 

courſe of the bailiff, and this very obſcurity 

rendered his reproaches and menaces more ter- 

rible. 

Lubin, who faw ber conſuming herſelf with 
forrow, ſaid to her one morning, My dear 
« Annete, your grief will kill me; return to 
*© yourſelf, 1 beſeech you. I have this night 
thought of an expedient which may ſuc- 
* ceed for us. The parſon told me, that 
© if we were rich, the evil would be but half 
* as great, and that by means of a good deal 
* of money couſins drew themſelves out of 
trouble; let us go and find out the lord of 
* the manor : he is rich, and not proud: he 
* js a father to us all: with him a ſhepherd 
« js a man; and I have heard it ſaid in the 
« village, that he likes that they ſhould get 
© children, We will relate our adventure to 
* him, and beg him to aſſiſt us in repairing the 
« evil, if there be any.” What would you 
7 « de! ?” faid the ſbepherdeſs . Why not?” 

| "_ 
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. replied Lubin: my lord is goodneſs itſelf, 
e“ and we ſhould be the firſt unfortunate crea - 
„ tures whom he would have left without 
* fh 
Behold then Annete and Lubin directing 
their way towards the caſtle. They afk to ſpeak 
with his lordſhip, and are permitted to appear. 
Annete, with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and her hands placed one in another over her 
round little waiſt, makes a modeſt curtſey. 
Lubin makes a leg and pulls off his hat, with 
the ſimple graces of nature. My Lord,“ 
“e ſaid he, here is Annete big with child, 
« ſaving your preſence, and it is I alone who 
* have done her that injury. Our judge ſays 
* that we onght to de married, in order to 
« get children; 1 defire him to marry us. 
* He fays that 1 is impoſſible, becauſe we are 
* confins; but 1 think the thing may be done, 
e ſeeing that Annete is big with child, and 
„that it is not more difficult to be a huſband 
than a father. The bailiff gives us to the 
&* devil, and we recommend ourſelves to you.” 
The good man who liſtened to him was o- 
bliged to conſtrain himſelf, to with-hold laugh- 
ing at Lubin's harangue. Children,” ſays 
he, © the bailiff is right, But take courage, 
and tell me how the affair has happened.” 
Annete, who had not thought Lubin's man- 
ner ſufficiently touching, (for Nature teaches 


women 
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women the art of ſoftening and gaining upon 


men, and Cicero is but a novice to a young 
male petitioner). Annete then ſpoke, *©* Alas, 

* my Lord,” faid ſhe, © nothing is more plain 
* or more natural than all that has happened 
% tous. Lubin and I from our infancy kept 
© ſheep together: we careſſed one another 
2 while infants ;. and when we ſee one ano- 

* ther continually, we grow up without per- 
* ceiving it. Our parents are dead; we were 
& alone in the world. If we love not one 
« another, ſaid I, who. will love us? Lubin 
« ſaid the ſame. Leiſure, curioſity, and [ 
know not what beſides, made us try every 
method of teſtifying that we loved one ano- 
< ther ; and you ſee what has befallen us. 
«If I have done ill, I ſhall die with ſorrow, 
& All that I deſire is, to bring my child into 
ce the world in order to conſole him when 1 
4 ſhall be no more,” Ah, my Lord,” 
| faid Lubin, burſting into tears, prevent 


Annete from dying. I ſhould die too, and 
that would be a pity. If you knew how 


& we lived together l. you.. ſhould have ſeen 
« us before this old bailiff ſtruck. terror into 
* our ſouls: it was then who ſhould be gay- 
« eſt, See now: how pale and ſorrowful (he 
<< is, ſhe whoſe completion. could. have de- 
© fied all the flowers of the ſpring. What 
* — her moſt is, that they threaten 

« ker 
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* her that her child will reproach her with 
cc its birth.” At theſe laſt words Annete was 
not able to contain her fobs.“ He will 
* come then,” ſaid ſhe, ** to reproach me in 
& my grave, I only aſk of heaven to live 
long enough to give him ſuck ; and may [ 
„ die the inſtant he has no need of his mo- 
„ther.“ At theſe words ſhe covered her face 
with her apron, to hide the tears which over- 
flowed it. | 

The wiſe and virtuous mortal whoſe ſuc- 
cour they implored, had too much ſenſibility - 
himſelf not to be touched with this affecting 
ſcene. ©* Go, children,” ſaid he; your 
« innocence and love are equally reſpectable. 
* If you were rich, you would obtain the 
* permiſſion of loving one another, and of 
« being united. It is not juſt that your miſ- 
& fortune ſhould be deemed a crime.” He 
diſdained not to write to Rome in their favour, 
and Benedict XIV. confented with pleafure 
that theſe lovers ſhould be made man and wife. 
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be Ancient ANECDOTE. | 


J ET every legiſlator who would aſſure him- 
'— ſelf of, the heart of men, begin by ravg- 
ing the women on the ſide of the laws and, 
manners ; let him put virtue and glory under 
the guard of beauty, under” the tutelage of 
love : without this agreement he is ſure of 
nothing. 5 | | 

Such was the policy of the Samnites, that 
warlike republic which made Rome paſs un- 
der the yoke, and which was a long time her 
rival, What made a Samnite a warrior, a 
patriot, a man virtuous. againſt every trial, 
was the care they took to attach to all theſe 
qualities the moſt valuable prize of love. 

The ceremony of their marriages was cele- 
brated every year in a wide place, deſtined for 
military exerciſes. All the youth who were of 
a ſufficient age to give citizens to the repulic, 
aſſembled on a folemn day. There the young 
men. choſe their wives, according to the rank 

: which 
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which their virtues and their exploits had piven* 
them in the annals of their country. We may 
eaſily conceive what a triumph this muſt be to 
thoſe women who had the glory of being cho- 
ſen by the conquerors, and how pride and 
love, thoſe two ſprings of the human paſſions, 
gave force to virtues, on which all their ſuc- 
ceſs depended. They expected every year the 
ceremony of their marriages with a timid im- 
patience : till then the young men and mai- 
dens of the Samnites never ſaw one another 
but in the temple, under the eyes of their 
mothers and prudent old men, with a modeſty 
equally inviolable to both ſexes. Indeed this 
auſtere confinement was no reſtraint to the 
deſires; the eyes and heart made a choice ; 
but it was to the children a religious and ſa- 
cred duty to confide their inclination to the 
authors of their days; a ſecret of this ſort 
divulged was the ſhame of a family. This 
intimate communication of the deareſt ſenti- 
ment of their ſoul, this tender diſcloſure, 
which it was not permitted them to give to 
their deſires, their regrets, their fears, but in 
the reſpectable boſom of Nature, rendered a 
father and mother the friends, the conſolers, 
the ſupport of their children. The glory of 
ſome, the happineſs of others, connected all 
the members of a family by the warmeft in- 
tereſts of the human heart; and this ſociety 
of 
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of pleaſure and pain cemented by habitude, 
and conſecrated by duty, laſted till the grave. 
If the event did not anſwer their deſires, an 
inclination which had not manifected itſelf a- 


bandoned its object ſo much the eaſier, as it 


would have been in vain to have purſued it 


with obſtinacy, and there was a neceſlity for 


its giving place to the object of a new choice: 
for marriage was an act of duty in a citizen. 
The legiſlature had wiſely conſidered, that 
he who would not take a wife himſelf, de- 
pended in ſome meaſure on the wives of others; 
and in making a crime of adultery, he had 
made a duty of marriage. There was a neceſ- 
ſity therefore of preſenting themſelves to the 
aſſembly as ſoon as they had attained the age 
pointed out by the laws, and of making a 
choice according to their rank, though it were 
not alſo according to their deſires. 

Among a warlike people, beauty, even in 
the weaker ſex, has ſomething fierce and noble, 
which ſavours of their manners. The chaſe 
was the moſt familiar amuſement of the Sam- 
nite maidens; their ſkill in drawing the bow, 
their nimbleneſs in the race, are talents un- 


known among us. , Theſe exerciſes gave their 


perſons a wonderful eaſe, and their action a 
freedom full of graces. Unarmed, modeſty 
was painted on their countenances ; as ſoon as 
they had faſtened on their quivers, their head 

Was 
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was erected with a warlike aſſurance, and 
courage ſparkled in their eyes. The beauty 
of the men had a majeſtic and ſerious charac- 
ter; and the image of battles, for ever pre- 
ſent to their imaginations, gave to their looks 
a grave, commanding, and ſavage boldneſs. 
Amidſt this warlike youth was diſtioguiſned, 
by the delicacy of his features, his ſenſible and 
tender air, the ſon of the brave Teleſpon, | 
one of the old Samnites who had fought beſt 
for liberty. This old man, in reſigning up 
his arms to the hands of his ſon, had ſaid to 
him, My ſon, I hear ſometimes the old 
* men, with an ill natured raillery, telling 
** me that 1 ought to clothe you like a wo- 
* man, and that you would have made a pret- 
* ty huntreſs. Theſe railleries aMi& your 
© father; but he conſoles himſelf iu the hope 
that Nature has at leaſt made no miſtake in 
** the heart which ſhe has given you.“ Take 
* courage, my father, replied the young man, 
piqued with emulation: © theſe old men will 
perhaps be glad one day that their children 
follow my example: let them take me for 
a girl here, the Romans ſhall not be miſ- 
taken in me.” Agatis kept his word with 
his father, and diſplayed in his firſt campaigns 
an intrepidity, an ardour which changed their 
railleries into encomiums. His companions 
ſaid to one another with aſtoniſhment, * Who 

Vol., II. 0 would 
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*.would have thought this effeminate body 
as filled with ſo manly a courage? Cold, 
© hunger, fatigue, nothing daunts him: with 


his touching and e air he braves en 


full as well as we.“ | 
One wer not of the enemy, © Agatis 
Giing with compoſure a ſhower of arrows fall- 
ing around him, Tou -who are ſo handſome 
* how are you fo brave?“ ſaid one of his 
companions: to him, who was remarkable for 
bis uglineſs. At theſe words the ſignal for the 
attack was given. And you who are fo 
ugly,“ replied Agatis, „ will you- now fee 
& which of us two ſhall carry off the ſtandard 
&© of the battalion we are going to charge?“ 
He ſaid->- beth of them ſpring forward, and, 
in the midſt of the carnage, vita appears 
with the ſtandard in his hand. 
However, he now drew near to dhe age 
wherein he was to enter himſelf in the num- 
ber of married perſons, and, in the quality 
of father, to obtain that of citizen. The 
young damſels, who heard ſpeak of his valour 
with eſteem, and ſaw. his beauty with a ſoft 
emotion, envyed- each other his looks. - One 
alone at laſt attracted them, the beautiful Ce- 
phalis. - 
She re-united in the higheſt FUR tare mo- 
deſty and boldneſs, thoſe noble and touching 
calpain a0 char acteriſed the Samnite beau- 


3 ties. 
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ties. The laws, as I have ſaid, had not for- 
bid the eyes to ſpeak ; and the eyes of love are 
very eloquent, when it has no other language. 
If you have ſeen ſometimes lovers conſttained by 
the preſence of a ſevere witneſs, do not you 
admire with what rapidity the whole ſoul un- 
folds itſelf in the lightening of one fugitive 
glance? A hook of Apatis declared his trou- 
ble, his fears, his- hope, and the emulation 
of virtue and glory with which love had juft 
enffamed his heart. Cepbalis ſeemed to forbid 
her eyes to meet thoſe of Agatis; but her eyes 
were ſometimes a little flow in obeying her, 
and were not caſt downwards till after they 
had been anſwered. © One day eſpecially, and 
it was that which decided the triumph of her 
lover, one day her looks being fixed upon him, 
after remaining for ſome time immoveable, 
were turned up towards heaven with the moſt 

tender expreſſion. Ah! I underſtand that 
„ with,” ſaid the young man in himſelf; I 
© underſtand. it, and I wilt accompliſh it. 
© Charming maiden, have I flattered myſcif 
* too much ? Did not your eyes, raiſed up to- 
© heaven, beſeech it ro render me deſerving . 
_ © of chuſing you? Well, heaven has liſtened 

* to you, I feel it by the emotions of my ſoul. 
* But; alas! all my rivals (and I ſhalt have 
* Tivals without number) will diſpute with 
me this honour: a brilliant action depends 

5 — 92 upon 
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* upon circur; ſtances ; ſnould any one hap» 
pier than I at ain it, he has the honour of 
© the firſt choice; and the fitſt choice, beau- 
„ tiful Cephalis, cannot but fall upon you.“ 
Theſe ideas took up his attention without 
remiſſion : they alſo took up the attention of 
bis miſtreſs, * If Agatis had to chuſe,” faid 
ſhe, © he would fix upon me; I dare believe 


it: 1 have obſerved him well, I have tho- 


roughly read his ſoul. Whether he preſents 
„ himſelf to my companions, or whether he 
« ſpeaks to them, he has not with them that 
« complaiſance, that ſweet earneſtneſs, which 
„he betrays on ſeeing me. I perceive allo 
„ that his voice, naturally ſoft and tender, 
* has ſomething ftill more ſenſible when he 
„ ſpeaks to me. His eyes eſpecially... , 


* Oh ! his eyes have faid to me what they 


< ſay to no one elſe; and would it had pleaſ- 
© ed the gods that he had been the only one 
who diRinguiſhed me from the crowd ! 


fortune to ſeem handſome to any other 
than thee. What compariſon between him 
* and thoſe youth who terrify me while 
© they ſeek me out with their eyes! Their 
* murtherous air frightens me. Agatis is 
*« valiant, but he has nothing ferocious in 
* him; even under arms, we fee in him ! 


know not what that is moving. He will 


« perform 


4 


le. my dear Agatis, it would be a miſ- 
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© perform prodigies of valour, I am ſure; 
ce but, after all, if fortune betrays love, and 
<« if ſome other has the advantage. .. that” 
© thought chills me with terror.” 
Cephalis diſſembled not her fears to her 
mother. Put up vows,” faid ſhe to her, 
„put up vows for Apatis's glory; you will 
put them up for the happineſs of your daugh- 
© ter. I think, I am ſure he loves me; and 
© can I not adore him? You know that he 
© has the eſteem of our elders ; he is the idol 
© of all my companions : I ſee their confu- 
« ſion, their bluſhes, their emotion at his 
“ approach : one word from his mouth fills 
* them with pride.“ Very well,” ſaid her 
mother ſmiling; * if he loves you, he will 
* chuſe you. — “ He would chuſe me with- 
* out doubt, if he had the right of chuſing; 
© but, my mother. . — “ But, my daughs 
* ter, he will have his turn.” “ His turn, 
„alas! it will be a pretty time,” replied 
Cephalis, fixing her eyes on the ground. — - 
* How, my daughter! Methinks to hear you, 
* the word is, who ſhall have you! You 
e flatter yourſelf a little.” —** I do not flatter. ' 
* myſelf; I tremble ; happy if I had known 
* to plenſe him only whom 1 ſhall L alwiye | 
te love! qo» 

Agatis, on his ſide, 5 evening of the day 
on which he took the field, ſaid to his father, 
| O.3- embracing - 
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embracing him, Adieu, dear author of my 
1 "We: either you ſee me for the laſt time, 
© or you ſhall lee me again the moſt glorious 
of all the ſons of the Samnites.”—** Well 
©« ſaid, my boy: thus it is that a well-born 


ſon ought to take leave of his father. In 


« reality, I fee thee animated with an ardour 
that aſtoniſhes even myſelf; what propitious 
© deities infpire thee ??—*© What deities, my 
„father? Nature and Love, the deſire of 
© imitating you, and of meriting Cephalis.” 
— W ! I underſtand ; love is concerned in 
«it: there is no harm in that. Come, tell 
me a little: I think I have ſometimes diſ- 


" 2 your Cephalis among her com- 


* panions.”—* Yes, my father, ſhe is ea- 
« fily diſtinguiſhed.” —* But do you know 
& that ſhe is very beautiful ?”—* Beautiful 
beautiful as glory.”—* I think I ſee her,” 
continued the old man, who took a delight in 
animating him; * I ſee in her the figure of 
%a nymph.” © Ah! my father, cried A- 
„ gatis, you do a great deal of honour to 
« the nymphs.” —* An elegant gait?“ 
« And+ till more noble.“ A freſh com- 
e plection?“ “ The roſe itſelf. —* Long 
ce treſſes braided with grace?“ And her 
s eyes, my father, her eyes? Oh! that you 
© had ſeen them, when lifted up to heaven 
« * being fixed on me, they prayed for 
victory.“ 


. 


AS. 


. good man, © to a wedding.” Agatis made 
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victory.“ —“ You are right, ſhe is all 
© charming, but you will have rivals,” — }- 
© Rivals! I have undoubtedly a thouſand.” 
——< They will carry her off from you,” — 
© They will carry her off from me? “ To 
ce tell you the truth, I am afraid of ir; theſe 
« Samnites are very brave young fellows !” 
——* Oh! let them be as brave as you pleaſe ; 
* that is not what diſturbs me. Let them bar 


give me an opportunity of meriting Cepha- 


* lis, you ſhall hear of me.“ Teleſpon, who 
till then had taken a delight in ſtimulating 
him, could no longer contain his tears. Ah! 
the rare preſent that heaven makes us, ſaid 
he, embracing him, when he gives us a 
< ſenſible heart! It is the principle of all the 
“ virtues, My dear child, you overwhelm 
© me with joy. There remains ſtill in my 
« veins ſufficient to make one campaign; and 
* you promiſe me ſuch fine things, that I 
« will make this along with you.” 

The day of departure, according to cuſtom, 
the whole army filed off before the young mai- 
dens, who were ranged on the ſpot, to ani- 
mate the warriors. The good old Teleſpon 


- marched by his ſon's ſide. Ah, ah!“ faid 


the other old men, © ſee Teleſpon is grown 
* young again: Where is he going then at 
* his age?” © To a wedding,” replied the 


him 
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him remark Cephalis from afar, who towered 
above her companions with a grace perfectly 
celeſtial, His father, who had his eyes upon 
him, perceived, that, in paſſing before her; 
that ſweet and ſerene countenance was en- 
flamed with a martial ardour, and became ter- 
Tible as the countenance of Mars. © Cou- 
rage, my ſon,”. ſaid he to him; © indulge 
- © thy paſſion, it becomes thee well.” 
Part of the campaign paſſed between the 
Samnites and the Romans: in obſerving each 
other, without coming to any deciſive action. 
The ſtrength of the two ſtates conſiſted in their 


armies ; and the generals on both ſides acted 


like able officers. However, the young Sam- 
Nites, who were to marry, burned with im- 
patience of coming to blows. ** I have done 
„nothing yet,” ſaid one, worthy to be in- 
“ ſcribed in the annals of the republic; I 
© ſhall have the ſhame of hearing myſelf named 
* without any eulogy to diſtinguiſh me.” 
© What pity,”* ſaid another, that they 
«© youchſafe not to offer us an opportunity of 
cc ſignalizing ourſelves ! I ſhould have done 
& wonders this campaign.” Our general,” 
faid the greater part, will diſhonour us in 
* the eyes of our elders and wives. If he 
«© leads us back without fighting, they will 
& have room to think that he miſtruſted our 
2 Nt 
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But the ſage warrior who was at their 
head heard them unmoved. From his ſlow- 
neſs and delays, he promiſed himſelf two ad- 
vantages: one was to perſuade the enemy 
that he was weak or fearful, and to engage 
him, in this confidence, to an imprudent at- 
tack ; the other, to ſuffer the impatience of 
his warriors to increaſe, and to carry their 
ardour to exceſs, before he riſqued a battle. 
Both theſe ſtratagems ſucceeded. The Ro- 
man general, haranguing his troops, pointed 
out to them the Samnites wavering, and ready 
to fly before them. The genius of Rome 
„ triumphs,“ ſaid he to them; that of our 
© enemies trembles, and is not able to ſuſ- 
** tain our approach. Come on, brave Ro- 
“ mans; if we have not the advantage of 
" one; that of valour makes it up to us: 

* it is ours; let us march, Thee they: 
„are, Mfaid the Samnite general to his impa- 
tient youth; *©* let us ſuffer them to approach 
within bow-ſhot, and you ſhall then have 
e all the liberty — to deſerve your 
% wives.” 

The Romans advance; the Samnites wait 
them with reſolution. Let us fall upon 
them, faid the Roman general ; an im- 
** moveable body cannot ſuſtain the impetuo- 
„ ſity of that which runs upon them.” On 
a ſudden the Samnites themſelves ſpring for- 


ward, 
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ward, with the rapidity of courſers when the 
barrier is opened to them. The Romans halt; 
they receive the ſhock without being broken 
or difordered ; and the ſkillfulneſs of their 
chief changes on a ſudder the attack to a de- 
fence. Fhey fought a long time with incre- 
dible obſtinacy: to conceive it, we muſt pic- 
ture to ourſelves men who had no other paſſions 
than love, nature, country, liberty, glory, de- 
fending in thoſe deciſive moments, all thoſe 
intereſts -at. once. In one of the redoubted 
attacks of the Samnites, old Teleſpon was 
_ dangerouſly wounded, as he fought by the {ide 


of his ſon. The youth, full of love for his 


father, ſeeing the Romans giving way in all 
parts, and thinking the battle won, purſued 
the invincible movement of nature, and draw- 
ing his father out of the tumult, helped him 
to drag himſelf to ſome diſtance from the place 
of combat. There, at the foot of a tree, he 
dreſſed, with tears, the deep wound of the ve- 
nerable old man. While he was drawing the 
dart out of it, he heard near him the noiſe of 
a troop of Samnites, who had been repulſed; 
& Whither are you going, my friends,“ ſaid 
| be to them, quitting his father! © You fly! 


<< this is your way; and perceiving the leſt 


wing of the Romans uncovered, ** Come 
ce on,” ſaid he, let us attack their flank”: 
5 "0" are e vanquiſhed, if you but follow me.” 
'This 


K „„ 0 


This rapid evolution ſtruck' terror into that 
wing of the Roman army ; and Agatis, ſee- 
ing them put to the rout, ©* Purſue,” ſaid he, 


© my friends, the road is open: I quit you 


ce for a moment, to go and aſſiſt my father.” 
Victory at laſt decided for the Samnites, and 


the Romans, too much enfeebled by their 


loſſes, ' were obliged to retire within ther 
walls. * 

Teleſpon had flawed away chr pain. 
The cares of his Ton re-animated him. © Are 
«. they - beaten ?””* demanded the old man. 
They are putting the finiſhing ſtroke to it,” 
ſaid the young one: © things are in a good 
4 poſture.” If fo,” ſaid the old man ſmil- 
ing, endeavour to recall me to life: it is 
% ſweet: to conquerors; and [ would ſee thee 


married.“ The good man, for a long time, 


had not ſtrength to ſay more; for the blood, 
which: had flowed from. his wound, had re- 
duced him to extremity. 

The Samnites, after their elites; buſied 
themſelves the whole night in ſuccouring the 
wounded : they ſpared no pains to ſave the 
worthy father of Agatis; and he recovered, 
though with ſome difficulty, of his weakneſs. 

The return from the campaign was the time 
of their marriages, for two reaſons: one, that 
the reward of ſervices done their country 
might follow them cloſe ; j and that the example 

might 
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might thence have more force : the other, that 
during the winter the young huſbands might 
bave time to give life to new citizens, before 
they went to expoſe their own. As the deeds 
of this glowing youth had been more brilliant 
than ever, they thought proper to give more 
pomp and ſplendor to the teal}, which was 
to be their triumph. 

There were few maidens in the 5 who 
bad not, like Cephalis, ſome communication 
of ſentiments and deſires with ſome one of the 
young men; and each of them put up vows 
for bim whoſe choice ſhe hoped to fix, if he 
ſhould have it in his power to chule. | 
The place in which they were to aſſemble, 


Was a vaſt amphitheatre, entered by triumphal 


arches, on which were ſeen hung vp the ſpoils 
of the Romans. 
to repair there armed at all points; the young 
maidens with their bow and quiver, and as 
well clad as the ſimplicity of a ſtate, in which 
luxury was unknown, permitted. Come, 


daughters, ſaid the mothers, eager to adorn 


them, you muſt preſent yourſelves at this 
© auguſt feaſt, with all the charms that heaven 
© has been pleaſed to grant you. The glory 
© of men is to conquer, that of women to 
<* pleaſe. Happy thoſe who ſhall merit the 
* wiſhes of theſe young and valiant citizens, 
1 1 are now being to be judged the moſt 
| * worthy 


The young warriors were 
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% worthy of giving defenders to the ſtate ! 
the palm of merit will ſhelter their habita- 
tion, the publick eſteem will ſurround it. 
„Their children will be the elder ſons of 
« their country, and its moſt precious hope.“ 
While they ſpoke thus, theſe tender mothers 
interweaved with vine leaves and myrtle the 
beautiful treſſes of theſe young virgins; and gave 
to the foldings of their veil that air and turn 
which was the moſt favourable to the character 
of their beauty. From the knots of the girdle 
beneath the bolom, they created waves of the 
moſt elegant drapery, fixed the quiver on their 
ſhoulders, inſtructed them to preſent them- 
ſelves with grace, leaning on their bow, and 
threw back their light robe negligently, above 
one of their knees, in order to give their gait 
more eale and majeſty. This induſtry of the 
Samnite mothers was an act of piety; and 
gallantry itſelf, employed in the triumph of 
virtue, aſſumed the ſacred character of it. The 
maidens, admiriag themſelves in the cryſtal 
of the pure wave,. never thought themſelves 
ſufficiently handſome z each of them exagge- 
rated the advantages of her rivals, and dared 
no longer count upon her own. 
hut of all the wiſhes formed in that great das 
there were gone more ardent- than thoſe of 
the beautiful Cephalis. May the gods grant 
* us our Prayers,” ſaid her mother to her, em- 
Vo L. II. P bracing 
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bracing her; © but, my daughter, wait their 
© will with the ſubmiſſion of an humble heart; 
if they have given you ſome charms, they 
* know what value to ſet upon them. II is 
** for you to crown their gifts with the graces 
* of modeſty. Without modeſty, beauty may 
„ dazzle, but will never touch the heart, It 
is by this that it inſpires a tender venera- 
** tion, and-obtains a kind of worſhip. Let 
this amiable modeſty ſerve as a veil to de- 
©:fires, which, perhaps, may become extinct 
before the day cloſes, and give place to a 
. new inclination.” Cephalis was not able to 
bear this idea without letting fall ſome tears. 
“ Theſe tears,” ſaid her mother to her, are 
* unworthy a Samnite maiden. Learn that 
*© of all-the young warriours now about to aſ- 
<4. ſomble, there is not one but has laviſhed 
de his blood for our defence, and our liberty; 
<< that-there is not ene of them but merits you, 
<< and towards whom you ought to be proud 
of paying the debt due from your country, 
0 Thiak of that, dry up your tears, and follow 

IT 
On his ſide, the good old Teleſpon con- 
ducted his ſon to the aſſembly. Well, ” faid 
che, how goes the heart?“ I have deen ſuffi- 
4 cently pleaſed with you this campaign, 
4 and I hope they will ſpeak well of it.” 
« :* Alas ſaid the _ and modeſt Agatis, 
| e Thad 
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& had but a' moment for myſelf, I ſhould 
6 perhaps have done ſomething ; but you were 
«© wounded. I owed all my attention to you. 
© I do not reproach myſelf for having facri- 
« ficed my glory to you: I ſhould be incom- 
* ſolable for having betrayed my country; 
ce but I ſhould have been no leſs for having 
* abandoned my father. Thank heaven, my 
„duties were not e gb the reſt is 
in the hand of the gods.” © ] admire 
ce how religious we are, when we are afraid,” 
ſaid the old man ſmiling : “ confeſs that yon 


% were more reſolute, when you went out 


* to charge the Romans; but take courage, 
all will go well: I promiſe you a hand- 
«* ſome wife.“ 

They repair to the aſſembly, where ſeveral 
generations of citizens, ranged in amphitheatre 
formed a moſt aweful fight. The circuit round- 
ed off into an oval. On one ſide were ſeen the 


daughters at the feet of their mothers ; on the 


other ſide, the fathers ranged above their 
ſons : at one end fat the counſel of old men; 
at the other the youth not yet marriageable, 
placed according to the degrees of their age. 
The new- married pairs of the preceding years 
crowned the circle. Reſpect, modeſty, and 
ſilence, reigned throughout. This ſilence 
was ſuddenly interrupted by the noiſe of war- 
like inſtruments, and the Samnite general was 
F x ſeen 


- 
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ſent- to enter environed with heroes, who: 
commanded under him. His preſence made 


all the aſſembly look down. He traverſes the 
circuit, and goes to place himſelf with his re- 
tinue in the midſt of the ſages. 


The annals of the republick are opened, 
and a herald reads with a loud voice, accord- 
ing to the order of time, the teſtimony which 


the magiſtrates and generals had paid to the 


behaviour of the young warriours. He, who- 


by any cowardice or baſeneſs had ſet a blot 


upon his name, was condemned by the laws 


to the infamous puniſhment of celibacy, till 


he had redeemed his honour by ſome brave 


action: but nothing was more rare than ex- 
amples of this ſort. A plain honeſty, an ir- 
reproachable bravery, was the leaſt praiſe that 


could be given a young Samnite ; and it was a- 


kind of ſhame to have done only one's duty. 


The greater part amongſt them had given 


proofs of a courage, a virtue, which every 
where elſe would be deemed heroick, but 
which in the manners of that people were hard- 
ly to be diſtinguiſhed, fo familiar were they. 


Some of them 1aiſed themſelves above their 
rivals by actions that were ſtriking ; but the 


judgement of the ſpectators became more ſe- 
vere in proportion as they heard publiſhed vir- 


tues more worthy of commendation ; and 


thoſe which bad at firſt ſtruck them, retired 


into 
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into the crowd of praiſe- worthy actions, ef- 
faced by greater ſtrokes. The firſt campaigns 
of Agatis were of this number; but when 
they came to the recital of the laſt battle, and 
they related how he had abandoned his father 
to rally his companions, and lead them back 
to the fight; this ſacrifice of nature to his 


country carried all their ſuffrages : the tears 
ran from the eyes of the old men: thoſe who: 


ſurrounded Teleſpon embraced him with joy, 
thoſe at a greater diſtance congratulated him 
by geſture and look: the good man ſmiled 
and burſt into tears; the very rivals of his ſon 
viewed him with reſpect ; and the mothers, 
preſſing; their daughters in their arms, wiſhed' 
them Apatis for a huſband, Cephalis, pale: 
and trembling, dares not lift up her eyes: her 
heart, filled with joy and fear, had ſuſpended 
its motion ; her mother, who ſupportcd her 
on her knees, darcs not ſpeak to her for feas 
of betraying her, and thinks ſhe ſees. all eyes 
fixed upon her. | 
As ſoon as the murmur of the univerſal ap- 
ptauſe was appeaſed, the herald names Par- 
meno, and relates of this young man, that in 
the laſt battle, the courſer of the Samnite ge» 
neral being thrown-down under him, transfixed 
by a deadly ſhaft, and the hero in his fall be- 
ing for a moment defenceleſs, a Roman fol 
dier was on the point of piercing him with his 
| 3 javelin; 
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Javelin ; when Parmeno, to fave the chief's. 


life, had expoſed his own, by throwing him - 


{elf before the blow, from which he had re- 
_ ceived a deep wound, It is certain,” ſaid 


the general, addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, 
© that this brave citizen made a buckler for 
eme with his body; and if my life be of 
_ < ſervice te my country, it is a gift of Parme- 
„ no's.” At theſe words the aſſembly, leſs 
moved, but not leſs aſtoniſhed at Parmeno's 
courage than that of Agatis, beſtowed upon 
him the ſame eulogies; and the ſuffrages and 
good wiſhes were now divided between thoſe 
two rivals : the herald, by order of the elders, 


commands filence ; and thoſe venerable judges 


get up to deliberate. - Their opinions are op- 
poſed to cach other for a long time with equal 
advantage. Some of them pretended, that 
Agatis ought not to have quitted his poſt to 
aſſiſt his father, and that he had done nothing 
but repair this fault by abandoning his father 
to rally his companions ; but this unnatural 
ſentiment was eſpouſed by very few. The 
moſt aged of the elders then ſpoke and ſaid, 
5 Is it not virtue that we are to recompenſe ? 
«© The point then is only to know which of 
te theſe two emotions is the moſt virtuous ; 
* to abandon a dying father, or to expofe 
* one's own life. Our young warriours have 
both of them performed an action deciſive 
| „ ahh 
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ve with reſpect to the victory: it is for you, 
* virtuous citizens, to judge which of the two 
* it muſt have coſt moſt. Of two examples 


© equally ſerviceable, the moſt painful is-that 


* which muſt be moſt-encouraged.” 

Will it be believed of the manners of this 
people ? -It was decided with one voice, that 
it was braver to tear one's {elf from the arms 
of a dying father whom we could ſuccour, 
than to expoſe one's ſelf to death, even though 
it were inevitable; and all the ſuffrages were 
re-united in decreeing to Apatis the honour of 
the firſt-choice. But the conteſt that was 
going to ariſe will appear ſtill leſs probable. 
Their deliberations were carried on aloud ; 
and Apatis had heard that the principle of gene- 
roſity alone made the balance incline in his fa 
vour. There aroſe in his ſoul a reproach which 
made him aſhamed : ©&* No,“ faid he in him- 
. “it is a ſurpriſe, I ought not to make 

Can ill uſe of it.” He aſks leave to ſpeak ; 
4 attend in ſilence: A triumph which I 
© have not merited,” ſaid he, would be 
* the torment of my life; and in the arms of 
© my virtuous ſpouſe, my happineſs would 
„be embittered by the crime of having ob- 
* tained her unjuſtly. You think you crown 
*.in me the perſon who has done moſt for his 
© country; ye wiſe Samnites, | muſt confeſs 
it, I have not entirely done it for that alone. 
a I love, 


| 
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© I love, I wanted to merit what I love; and 
© if there redounds to me any glory from a 
conduct which you vouchſafe to commend, 
* love divides it with virtue. Let my rival 
judge himſelf, and let him receive the prize 
« which: I yield to him, if he has been more 
* generous than I.“ How is it poſſible to 
expreſs - the emotion which this confeſſion 
cauſed in all hearts? On one fide it tarniſhed 
the luſtre of the actions of this young man; 


and on the other it gave to the character of 


his virtue ſomething more heroick, more ſur- 


priſing, more uncommon, than the moſt noble 


devotion of life. This ſtroke of frankneſs and 
candour produced, with regard to theſe young 
rivals, two very oppoſite effects. Some, ad- 
miring them with an undiſguiſed joy, ſeemed 
to teſtify, by a noble aſſurance, that this ex- 
ample raiſed them above themſelves; others, 
loſt and confuſed, appeared to be over whelm- 
ed, as by a weight above their ſtrength. 
The matrons and virgins, in their hearts, 
unanimouſly gave the prize of virtue to him 
who had the magnanimity to declare, that 
he was not worthy of it; aud the elders had 
their eyes fixed on Parmeno, who, with a 
compoſed: countenance, waited till. they ſhould 


deign to hear him. I know not,“ ſaid 


he at laſt, addreſſing himſelf to Agatis, I 
S know not to what degree the actions of 


men 
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*. men ought to be diſintereſted, in order 
* to be virtuous. There is nothing, ſtrictly 
* ſpeaking, but is done for our own ſatitfac- 
tion; but what | ſhould not have done for 
* mine, is the confeſſion I have juſt heard; and 
e even ſappoſing that there may have been hi- 
e therto ſomething more brave in my conduct 
** than in yours, which is a point yet undecid- 
* ed, the ſeverity with which you have juſt 
* now judged yourſelf, raiſes you above. 
cc me.” 5 
Here the elders, confounded, knew not which 
ſide to take : they had not even recourſe o 
voices in order to determine to whom to give 
the prize. It was decided by acclamation, 
that both of them merited it, and the honour 
of the ſecond choice was now unworthy either 
of one or the other. The moſt aged of the. 
judges. ſpoke again, % Why. delay, " faid he, 
by our irreſolutions, the happineſs of our 
young people? Their choice is made in the 
** bottom of their hearts, let them be permit- 
ted to communicate one to the other the ſe- 
© cret of their deſires : if the object of them. 
©© be different, each, without precedency, will. 
obtain the wife ke loves; if it happen that 
they are rivals, the law of chance ſhall: 
* decide it; and there is no Samnite ma den 
but may glory in conioling the leſs ſucceſstul 
'© of. theſe two warriours.” Thus ſpoke the 
venerable 
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venerable Androgeus, and all the aſſembly 
applanded. | FT 


They cauſe Apatis and Parmeno to advance 


to the middle of the circus. They begin by 


embracing each other, and all eyes are be- 
dewed with tears. Trembling each, they 
heſitate; they are afraid: to name the wife of 


their deſires ; neither of them thinks it poſſible 


that the other can have made a choice different 
from his own. I love,” faid Parmeno, © the 
* molt accompliſhed of heaven's works; grace 
and beauty itſelf. Alas!“ replied Agatis, 
* you love her whom I adore: it is 
* naming her to paint her thus; the nobleneſs 
of her features, the gentle fire of her looks, 
*© I know not what of divinity in her ſhape 
* and pait, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh her from 
* the crowd of Samnite maidens, How unhap- 
„ py will one of us be, reduced to another 


© choice!” © You fay true,” replied: Parme- 


no; © there is no-happineſs without Eliana,”-- 
© Without Eliana, fay.you-?” What !” cried 
Apatis, © is it the daughter of the wiſe Andro+ 
« gens, Eliana, whom you love!“ “ And 
ho then ſhould I love?” ſaid Parmeno, a- 
ſtoniſhed at the joy of his rival. —* It is Eli- 
ana! it is not Cephalis!” reſumed Agatis 
with tranſport. ** Ah! if ſo, we are happy: 
embrace me, you reſtore me to life.” By 


their embraces it was eaſy to judge that they 


Were 
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were reconciled about their love. The elders 


ordered them to draw near, and, if their 


choiee was not the ſame, to declare it aloud. 
At the names of Eliana and Cephalis the whole 
amphitheatre reſounded with ſhouts of ap- 
plauſe. Androgens and Teleſpon, the brave 
Eumenes, father of Cephalis, Parmeno's fa- 
ther Melante, felicitated each other with tha 
melting tenderneſs which mingles in the joy of 
old men. My friends,” ſaid Teleſpon, we 
*'have* brave children there: with what ar- 
** dour are they going to beget others! When 


think of ir, I imagine myſelf to be ſtill in 


* the flower of my age. Paternal weakneſs 
* apart, the day of martiages is a feſtival to 
me: I think it is I who marry all the vir- 
**. gins of the commonwealth.” While he ſpoke 
thus, the good man leaped with joy; and as 
he was a widower, they adviſed him to put 
himſelf again into the ranks. © No raillery,” 
ſaid he; if I were always as young, I might 
yet do ſomething to ſpeak of.“ 

They repaired to the temple, to conſecrate 
at the foot of the altar the ceremony of the 
marriages. Parmeno and Agatis were con- 
ducted together in triumph; and there was 
ordered a ſolemn ſacrifice, to return thanks to 


the gods for having given to the republick 
two ſuch virtuous ctizens, 


THE 
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THE GOOD HUSBAND. 


ELISONDE, one of thoſe good fathers of 
a family who recal to our minds the gol- 


den age, had married his only daughter, Hor- 
tenſia, to the Baron de Valſain, and his niece 


Amelia to the Prefident de Luſane. 

Valſain, gallant without aſſiduity, ſuffici- 
ently tender without jealouſy; too much taken 
up about his own glory and advancement to 
make himſelf the guardian of his wife, had 
left her, upon the ſtrength of her own virtue, 
to deliver herſelf up to the diſſipations of a 
world, in which being launched himlelf, he 
took a delight in ſeeing her ſhine. Luſane, 
more retired, more aſſiduous, breathed only 
for Amelia, who, on her ſide, lived but for 
him. The mutual care of pleafing was their 
conſtant employment, and 'to them the moſt 
ſacred of duties was the {ſweeteſt of pleaſures. 

Old Feliſonde was enjoying the union of 
his family, when the deaths of Amelia and 
Valſain diffuſed ſorrow and mourning over it. 
Luſane in his grief had not even the conſola- 


tion of being a father ; Valſain left Hortenſia 


two 
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two children with very little to ſupport them. 
The firſt ſorrows of the young widow were 
only her huſbaud; but we forget ourſelves in 
vain, we return thither inſenſibly. The time 
of mourning was that of reflection. 

At Paris, a young woman who is only given 
to diſſipation, is exempt from cenſure as long 
as ſhe is in the power of a huſband: they ſup- 
poſe that the perſon moſt intereſted ought to 
be the moſt rigid, and what he approves they 
dare not blame; but, delivered up to herſelf, 
ſhe falls again under the tutelage of a ſevere 
and jealous public, and it is not at twenty- 
two that widowhood is a free ſtate, Hortenſia 
then ſaw clearly that (he was too young to de- 
pend only on herſelf, and Feliſonde ſaw it ſtill 
clearer. One day this good father com- 
municated his fears to his nephew Luſane. 
« My friend,” ſaid he, you are much to 
ebe pityed, but I am more ſo than you. I 
* have but one daughter, you know how I 
“ love her, and you ſee the dangers that ſhe 
© runs. This world, which has ſeduced her, 
« 1nvites her back again; her mourning over, 
& ſhe will reſign herſelf to it; and I am afraid, 
“old as, J am, I may live long enough to have 
te occaſion to be aſhamed. My daughter has 
%a fund of virtue; but our virtue is within 
© ourſelves, and our honour, that honour ſo 
“dear, is placed in the opinion of others,” — 
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“J underſtand you, Sir, and, to ſay the 
© truth, I ſhare your uneaſineſs. But can 
* we not engage Hortenſia to a new match?“ 
—* Ha, my friend! what reaſons ſhe has to 
“ oppoſe me! two children, two children 
© without fortune; for you know that I am 
te not rich, and that their father was ruined.” 
—* No matter, Sir, conſult Hortenſia: I 


* know a man, if it ſhould be agreeable to 


ber, who thinks juſtly- enough, who has a 
©. heart good enough to ſerve as a father to her 
* children.” The good old man thought he 


underſtood him. © O you,” faid he to him, 


* who formed the happineſs of my niece Ame- 
* lia, you whom I love as my own fon; 
Luſane ! heaven reads in my heart... But 
„tell me, does the huſband whom you pro- 
©. poſe know my daughter? Is not he afraid 
©. of her youth, her levity, the flight ſhe has 
© taken in the world? He knows her as 
& ell as you do, and he eſteems her no leſs.” 
Feliſonde delayed net to ſpeak to his daughter. 
«« Yes, my father, I agree,” ſaid ſhe, © that 
ce my ſituation is delicate. To be obſervant 
of one's ſelf, to be afraid of one's ſelf with- 
out ceaſing, to be in the world as before 
< one's judge, is the lot of a widow at my 
age: it is painful and dangerous. —“ Well 
„ then, daughter, Luſane has talked to me 
*© of a huſband who would ſuit you,” —© Lu- 
| 2 ce ſane, 
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«ſane, my father! Ah, if it be poſſible, 
© let him give me one like himſelf, Happy as 


„was myſelf with Valſain, 1 could not 


© help ſometimes envying the lot of his wife,” 
The father, tranſported with her anſwer, well 
to give an account of it to-his nephew. If 
* you. do not; flatter me,” ſaid Luſane, ©* to- 
% morrow we ſhall all be happy.” ”—< What, 
my friend, is it you? *—*© J myſelf.”—— 
« Alas! my heart had told me ſo.“— Tes, 
« it is I, Sir, who would conſole your old 
age, by bringing back to her duty a daugh- 
e ter worthy of you. Without piviog into 
„ indecent extravagancies, I ſee that Hor- 


- © tenfia has aſſumed all the airs, all the fol - 


© lies of a woman of faſhion. Vivacity, ca- 
© price, | the deſire of pleaſing and of amuſe- 
© ments, have engaged her in the labyrinth 
of a noiſy. and frivolous acquaintance; the 
point is to withdraw her from it. To do 
«that, I have occaſion for a little courage and 
{© refolntion : I ſhall have perhaps tears to 
« contend with, and that is much for a heart 
«© {o ſenſible as mine; nevertheleſs I can an- 
ce ſwer for myſelf. But you, Sir, you are a 
e father; and if Hortenſia ſhould come tor 
complain to you Fear nothing; 
& diſpoſe of my daughter: I confide her to: 
thy virtue; and if the authority of a huſ- 
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«© band be not enough, I reſign to you that 
« of a father.” 


Luſane was received by Hortenſia with the 


moſt touching graces : © Think that you ſee 


in me,” ſaid ſhe to him, © the wife that you 

* have loſt; if I take her place in your heart, 

I have no longer any thing to regret.” 
When they came to draw up the articles, 


„ Sir,“ ſaid Luſane to Feliſonde, © let us 


not forget that we have two orphans. Their 
* father's eſtate has not permitted him to leave 
them a large inheritance ; let us not deprive 
« them of their mother's, nor let the birth of 


my children be a misfortune to them.” The 
old man was moved even to weeping with the 


generoſity of his nephew, whom he called from 
that moment his ſon. Hortenſia was not leſs 
ſenſible to the proceedings of her new huſband. 
The moſt elegant equipage, the richeſt clothes, 
the moſt precious trinkets, a houſe in which 
every thing breathed taſte, elegance, wealth, 
proclaimed to this young lady a huſband atten- 
tive to all her pleaſures. But the joy ſhe felt 
was not of long duration. 

As ſoon as a calm had ſucceeded to 45 tu- 
mult of the wedding, Luſane thought it his 


duty to come to an explanation with her on the 


plan of life which he wanted to trace out to her 


He took for this ſerious diſcourſe the peaceful 


moment of her waking; that moment in which 
the 
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the ſilence of the ſenſes leaves the reaſon its 


perfect freedom, wherein the ſoul herſelf, lul- 


led by the trance of ſleep, ſeems to revive 
with pure ideas, and being wholly miſtreſs of 
herſelf, contemplates herſelf, and reads in her 


own boſom, as we ſee to the bottom of a clear 


and ſmooth water. 
My dear Hortenſia,” faid he to her, © I 


« want you to be happy, and to be always ſo.” 
_ © But it will coſt you ſome light ſacrifices, 
and I had much rather aſk them plainly of 
* you, than engage you to them by indirect 


© methods, which would ſhow diſtruſt. 


Jou have paſſed with the Baron de Val - 
te ſain ſome agreeable years. Made for the 
« world, and for pleaſures, young, brilliant: 
„and diſſipated himſelf, he inſpired you with 
© all his taſtes. My character is more ſerious, 
© my condition more modeſt, my temper à 


little more ſevere ; it is not poſſible for me 


„ to aſſume his manners, and I believe it is 
_ © the better for you. The path you have yer 


“ followed is ſtrewed with flowers and ſnares ; 
© that which we are going to purſue has fewer 
e attractions and fewer dangers. The charm 
* which ſurrounded you would have been dil- 


% ſipated with youth; the ſerene days I pre- 
<© pare for you will be the ſame at all times. 
*© It is not in the-midſt of the world that an 


© honeſt woman finds happineſs ; it is in the 
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* midſt of her own family, in the love of her 
*« duties, in the care of her children, and in 
the intimate commerce of a worthy ſet of 
** acquaintance.” 

This preamble gave Hortenſia ſome ſurpriſe; 
above all, the word Family ſtartled her ear; 
but afuming a tone of raillery, © I ſhall . 
come perhaps ſome day,” ſaid ſne, an ex- 
*« cellent mænager of a family; at preſent 1 
% know nothing of it. My duty is to love you, 
I fulfil it; my children do not yet want 
me; as to my acquaintance, you well know 
e that I ſee none but genteel people. Let 
us not confound, my dear, genteel people 
* with good people.” —*© Yes, I underſtand 
* your diſtinction; but in point of acquaint- 
* ances we ought not te be ſo difficult, The 
* world, ſuch as it is, amuſes me, and the fa- 
** ſhion of living there has nothing incompa- 
& tible with the decency of your condition : 
< jt is not I who wear the robe, and J do not 
« fee why Madam Luſane ſhould be more o- 
** bliged to be a mope than Madam de Val- 
« fain. Be then, my dear preſident, as grave 
« as you pleaſe; but do not take it amiſs that 
«« your wife be giddy a few years longer : e- 
very age will bring its likings with it. It 
is pity,” replied Luſane, to bring you back 
*« to the ſerious, for you are a charming tri- 
„fler. There is a neceſſity, however, for 

talking 
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talking reaſon to you. In the world do you 


© love without diſtinction every thing that 
„ compoſes it?“ Not ſeparately ; but the 
© medley pleaſes me well enough altogether.” 


— “ What of the dealers in ſcandal, for in- 


6 ſtance ??———* The ſcandal - mongers have 
© their charms.”—* They give a ridiculous 
turn to the plaineſt things, a criminal air 
to the moſt innocent, and publiſh, with ex- 
« aggeration, the foibles or irregularities of 
© thoſe whom they have juſt flattered.” It 
eis true, that at the firſt glances we are fright- 
« ened at theſe characters, but at bottom they 
« are very little dangerous : from the moment 
© that we rail at all the world, railing does 
* no harm: it is a ſpecies of contagion which 

* weakens in proportion as it extends itſelf, 

—* And thoſe fops, whoſe very looks are an 
© inſult to a virtuous woman, and whoſe con- 
© verſation diſhonours her, what ſay you to 
* them ?”—* One never believes them.“ 
* would not imitate them in ſpeaking ill of 


your ſex: there are many valuable women, 


J know, but there are !'—©- Juſt as it is 
© amongſt you, a mixture of virtues and vices.” 
“ Very well, tell me, what prevents our 
* making a choice in this mixture?“ We 
do make one for intimacy, but in the world 
« we live with the world. I, my dear, I 
2 would | live # wy with people, who by their 

man- 
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© manners and character are deſerving to be 
* my friends.” — Your friends, Sir, your 
4 friends! and how many of them have we 
© in life?“ A great many, when we are 
* worthy, and know how to cultivate them. 
* I ſpeak not of that generous friendſhip, the 
* devotion of which proceeds almoſt to he- 
roiſm; I call thoſe friends who come to me 
with the deſire of finding joy and peace, dif- 
poſed to pardon my foibles, to conceal them 
from the eyes of the public, to treat me 
© when preſent with frankneſs, when abſent 
* with tenderneſs, Such friends are not ſo 
* rare, and I preſume to hope that I ſhall have 
„ ſuch.” “ With all my heart, we will intro- 
** duce our ſeveral acquaintance to each other.” 
—ͤ— 1 will not have two ſets of acquain- 
© tance,” —*© What, Sir, will not your door 
© be open ?”—* Open to my friends, always; 
* to every comer, never, I give you my 
© word.”—*© No, Sir, I will not ſuffer you 
© to revolt againſt the public by odious diſ- 
& tinftions, We may not love the world, but 
we ought to fear it, and not offend it.''— 
Oh, be eaſy, my dear; that is my concern: 
a they will ſay that I am a brute, jealous, per- 
00 haps; that ſignifies little to me.“ — “ It 
* ſignifies to me. I would have my huſband 
ebe reſpected, and not have cauſe to reproach 
me with * made him the town - talk. 
Form 
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« Form your own company as you ſhall think 


proper, but leave me to cultivate my old ac- 


5 quaintance, and prevent the court and town 


from letting their tongues looſe upon you.“ 


Luſane admired the addreſs of a young wo- 
man in defending her liberty. My dear Hor- 
< tenſia,” ſaid he to her, it is not, as a 
„him, that I have taken my reſolution : it 
te jg upon thorough confideration you may be- 
** lieve me, and nothing in the world can 


change it. Chuſe, among the perſons whom 
* you ſee, ſuch a number of decent women 


and prudent men as you ſhall think proper, 
“ my houſe ſhall be theirs ; but that choice 
made, take leave of the reſt. I will join my 
„ friends to your's : our two liſts united ſhall 
* be depoſited with my porter for his conſtant 
« rule; and if he deviates from it, he fhall be 
% diſcharged. This is the plan I propoſe to 


* myſelf, and which I wanted to communi- 


ee cate to you.” 

Hortenſia remained confounded at ſeeing all 
her fine projects vaniſh in a moment. She 
could not believe that it was Luſane, that gen- 
tle and complaiſant man, who had juft been talk- 
ing to her. After this,” ſaid ſhe, ©* who 
can truſt men? fee the tone this aſſumes ! 


© with what compoſure he dictates his will to 


* me! To ſee only virtuous women, and ac- 
% compliſhed men! a fine chimera! And then 
| «the 
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© the amuſing ſociety which this circle of re- 

ſpectable friends muſt afford! Such is my 
plan, ſaid he, as if there was nothing more 
* than to obey when he had ſaid it. See how 

* we ſpoil them, My couſin was a good lit- 


* tle woman; who moped as much as he pleafs 


ed. She was as happy as a queen the mo- 


ment her huſband deigned to ſmile upon her, 


5 and quite tranſported with one careſs, ſhe 
© would come to me and boaſt of him as a 
* divinity. He believes, without doubt, that 


« .ccording to her: example I ſhall have no- 


6 thing elſe to do but to pleaſe him; he is 
(© miſtaken, and if he intends: to put me in 
* leading-ſtrings, I will let him ſee that Im 
© no longer a child,” “ 


From that moment, to the joyous, ſtere 
and endearing manner which ſhe had obeſerv- 


ed with Luſane, ſucceeded a cold and reſerv- 


ed air, which he ſaw plain enough, but took 
no notice of it to her. She had not failed 


to make her marriage known to that ſwarm 


of ſlight acquaintance; who are called friends. 
They came in crowds: to + congratulate her, 


and Luſane could not decline returning with 
her thoſe, viſits of ceremony; but he infu- 
ſed into his politeneſs. fuch | ſtriking diſtinc- 


tions, that it was not difficult for Horten- 


fa to diſcern thoſe whom he _ wiſhed to ſee 


again. 25 | 
In 
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In this number was not included one Olym- 
pia, who, with a ſovereign contempt” for the 
opinion of the public, pretends that every 
thing which pleaſes is right, and joins the ex- 
ample to the precept; nor one Climene, who 
does not know why a woman ſhould make 
any ſcruple to change her lovers when ſhe is 
tired of the man ſhe has taken, and thinks the 


timid precautions of ſecrecy too much beneath 
her quality. In this number were:not includ- 


ed thoſe ſmart toilette and ſcene hunters, who 
leading in Paris their idle inutility, “ grubs in 
he morning and butterflies in the evening, pafs 
one half of their life in having nothing to do, 
and the other half in doing nothing; nor thoſe 
obliging gentry by profeſſion, who having no 
perſonal exiſtence in the world, attack them- 
ſelves to a handſome woman to paſs for one of 
her danglers, and who ruin her in order to 
{upport themſelves. SY 
Hortenſia retired to her own b em un- 
ealy and penſive. She thought ſhe ſaw herſelf 
on the point of being deprived of every thing 
that makes life agreeable: vanity, a taſte for 


pleaſure, the love of liberty, every thing re- 


'* Grubs in the morning, and butterflies in the everirg.] 


Chenilles le matin, et papillons le ſuir, The humour of vhs 
paſſage, being in ſome degree tocal, cannot be entirely pre- 
ſerved in the tranſlation, It is an alluſion to dreſs, Ez 


cherille being at Paris a common cant phraſe for a murning 
diſhabilte, 


volted 
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volted againſt the empire which her huſband 
wanted to aſſume. However, having armed 


herſelf with reſolution, ſhe thought it her duty 


to diſſemble as yet, the better to chuſe the 
moment of breaking out. 

The next day Luſane aſked her if 4 had 
made out her liſt. No, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © I 
* have not, and ſhall not make any.” Here 


is mine,” continued he, without any diſ- 


compoſure : ** ſee, if in the number of your 
* friends and of mine I have forgot any one 
* you like, and that is fit for,us.” —* | have 
« told you, Sir, that I ſhall not meddle in 
< your arrangements, and I beg of you once 
« for all not to interfere in mine. If our ac- 
« quaintance do not ſuit, let us do like all the 
<« reſt of the world: let us divide them with- 
out conſtraining ourſelves. Have thoſe 


** whom you like to dinner; I will have thoſe 
* whom 1 like to ſupper.”—** Ah my dear 


«« Hortenſia-! what you propoſe to me is far 
from my principles! Do not think of it: 
never in my houſe ſhall ſuch a cuſtom take 
«* place. I will make it as agreeable as I can 
*« to you; but no diſtinction, if you pleaſe, 
* between your friends and mine. This even- 
ing all whom this liſt contains are invited 
© to ſup with you. Receive them well, I be- 
« ſeech you, and prepare yourſelf to live with 
*< them.” At theſe words he retired, leaving 

\ > We 
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the liſt for Hortenſia to peruſe. © There,” 
aid ſhe, ©* his law is laid down !” And run- 
ming it over with her eyes, ſhe was encourag - 
ing herſelf not to ſubmit to it, when the Coun- 
teſs de Fierville, Valſain's aunt, came to ſee 
her, and found her with tears in her eyes. This 
haughty woman had taken Hortenſia into her 
friendſhip, and as ſhe flattered her inclinations, 
had gained her confidence. The young lady, 
whoſe heart ſtood in need of conſolation; told 
her the cauſe of her chagrin. © How! what,” 
cried the Counteſs, after having had the fol- 
* ly to diſpoſe of yourſelf fo unſuitably, will 
© you alſo be ſo weak as to degrade yourſelf ? 
% You a ſlave! and to whom ? a man of the 
« robe ! Remember that you have had the ho- 
© nour to be Madam de Valſain.“ Hortenſia 
was now aſhamed of having had the weakneſs 
to expoſe her buſband. Though he might 
be in the wrong,” ſaid ſhe, © that ſhould 
% not hinder me from reſpecting him: he is 
© the honeſteſt man in the world, and what he 
*© has done for my children.“ An honeft 
„man! and who is not ſo? That is a merit 
* to be met with in every ſtreet. What has 


this honeſt man done then ſo wonderful for 


« your children? He has not robbed them of 
their fortune, To be ſure it would have 
been worth while to have abuſed your fa- 
* ther's weakneſs ! No, Madam, he has not 
VoL. II. R o® AC* 
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acquired the right of talking ſo magiſteri- 


ally. Let him preſide in his own court, 
<< but leave you to command at home.“ At 
theſe words Luſane entered. In my houſe, 
Madam, it is neither my wife ner I that 


commands, it is reaſon ; and probably it is 
not you that ſhe will chuſe for an arbitreſs.“ 


% No, Sir,” replied the Counteſs with a 


. commanding tone, ** it is not for you to 


* make laws for this lady. You have heard 


me, and I am glad of it: you know my 


opinion of the abſurdity of your proceed- 
< ings.” *©* Madam,” replied Luſane, if 
«© ] were as wrong as you ſuppoſe me, I am 
not to be corrected by affronts. Gentleneſs 


and modeſty are the arms of your ſex, and 
Fortenſia by herſelf is much more powerful 


than with your aſliftance, Leave to us the 


care of coming to an agreement, ſeeing that 
-<* we are the perſons who muſt live together. 
Though you ſhould have rendered her duties 


** odious to her, you could not have diſpenſed - 
« with her fulfilling them; though you ſhould 
e have made her loſe the 3 and friend - 


„ ſhip of her huſband, you could not have 


made her amends for them. Spare her that 
% advice which ſhe neither will nor ought to 
follow. To another they might have been 


dangerous; to her, thank heaven, they are 
% but uſeleſs. — added he going, 


4e you 
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c. 5ou have not deſired to give me uneaſineſs, 
„but let this ſerve you as a leſſon.” “ See 
« how you: defend yourſelf !“ ſaid Madam de 
Fierville to Hortenſia, who had not even dared- 
to lift up her eyes. Obey, my dear, obey. 
«It is the portion of weak ſouls. Good hea- 
« ven !” ſaid ſhe going out, I am the gen- 
e tleſt, the moſt virtuovs woman on the face- 
& of the earth; but if a huſband had dared to 
% treat me thus, I ſhould have taken a hand- 
« ſome revenge of him,” Hortenſia had ſcarce 
ſtrength enough to get up to attend Madam de- 
Fierville, ſo great was her terror and confu- 
fion, She perceived the advantage that her 
imprudence gave her huſband ; but far from. 


F availing himſelf of it, he did not even fo much 
'E as reproach her with it, and his delicacy pn- 
e niſhed her more than his reſentment would 
it have done. | 
r. In the evening, the viſitors being aſſembled, 
es Luſane ſeized the moment when his wife was 
ed yet in her own apartment. Here,” ſaid he 
1d to them, is the rendezvous of friendihip: if 
d- © you like it, come often, and let us paſs our: 
Ve © life together.” They all replied to him 
hat with one voice, that they deſired nothing bet 
to ter. There,” continued he, preſenting to- 
em them the good Feliſonde, There is our wor- 
are thy and tender father, who will be the ſoul- 
ing, * of our pleaſures, At his age, joy has ſome- 
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te thing more ſenſible and tender in it than in 
youth, and nothing is more amiable than 
an amiable old man. He, has a daughter 
© whom J. love, and whom I would make 
happy. Aſſiſt me, my. friends, to keep 
* her among us, and let love, nature, and 
© friendſhip conſpire to render her houſe every 
day more agreeable to her. She enter- 
©<tains for the world the prepoſſeſſions of her 
«© ape; but when ſhe ſhall have taſted the 
* charms of a virtuous ſociety, this vain world: 
«© will touch her but little.” While Luſane 


| ſpoke thus, old Feliſonde could not refrain let- 
ting fall ſome tears: O my friend,” ſaid he. 
claſping him in his arms, ** happy. the father 
** who at his death can leave his Rr in 


* ſach good hands !” 


The inſtant after arrived Madam de Luſane. 
All hearts flew out to meet her ; but her own. 


was not eaſy, She diſguiſed her ill temper un- 
der the reſeryed-air of ceremony, and her po- 
liteneſs, though grave, ſtill appeared amiable 


and touching, ſuch a gift have the naturat 
_ graces of embelliſhing every thing. 


They played. Luſane made Hortenſia ob- 


ſerve that all his company played low. © * 
eis,“ ſaid he, © the way to maintain union 


ne and joy. High play prepoſſeſſes and alienates 
«© our minds : it affliéts thoſe who loſe, it im- 
" ' poſes: on thoſe who win the duty of being 


63 grave, 
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ce grave, and I think it incompatible with the: 
„ openneſs. of friendſhip,” The ſupper was- 
delicious.:. tranſport and good-humour were. 
diffuſed round the table. The heart and the. 
mind were at eaſe: the gallantry was ſuch as 
modeſty might fmile at, and neither decency. 
nor liberty were under reſtraint. 

Hortenſia in another ſituation would have 
reliſhed theſe tranquil pleaſures, but the idea. 
of conſtraint which ſhe attached to them em- 
bittered their ſweetneſs, | 

The day after, Luſane was ſurpriſed to find 
her of a freer and pleaſanter air: he ſuſpected 
that ſhe had taken ſome new reſolution, © What 
* ſhall we do to-day ?” ſaid he to her. I 
* am going to the play,” ſaid ſhe, © and J. 
* ſhall come home to ſupper.”— © Very well, 
* and who are the ladies you are going with?“ 
—*<© Two of Valſain's friends, Olympia aud 
* Artenice.”” © It is cruel to me,” ſaid the 
huſband, . to be obliged to give you uneaſi- 
** neſs continually; but why, Hortenſia wil: 
& you expoſe me to it? Do you think me ſo 
% conſiſtent in the principles I have laid 
% down, as to conſent that you ſhould be ſeen 
jn publick with thoſe women? “ To be 
* ſure. you muſt conſent to it, for the party is 
* ſettled, and J ſhall certainly not fail in it.“ 
Pardon me, Madam, you ſhall fail in it, that 
you may not fail in the regard due to your 

„ „ ſelk.“ 
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« felf,”---<* Is it failing in regard to myſelf to 
« ſee women whom all the world ſees ?— 
& Yes, it is to expoſe yourſelf to be confound- 
c ed with them in the opinion of the publick.” 
— The publick, Sir, is not unjuſt, and in 
ce theworld all perſons-anſwer for themſelves.” 
»The publick, Madam, ſuppoſes with 
2. «tc that thoſe who are allied in pleaſures, 
6e are allied in manners, and you ought not to 
© have any thing in common with Olympia 
* and Artenice. If you would not break off 
« with them too-abruptly, there is a way : 
c excuſe yourſelf only from the play, and in- 
« vite them to ſupper : my door ſhall be ſnut 
<« againſt all my friends, and we will be alone 
c ith them.” * No, Sir, no,” ſaid ſhe to 
him with ill humour, © I will not abuſe 
« your complaiſance ;? and ſhe writ to diſen- 
gage herſelf. Nothing had coſt her ſo much as 
this billet : tears of anger bedewed it. © To 
© be ſure,” ſaid ſhe,. © I care very little for 
«© theſe women, the play intereſts me till 
ce leſs : but to ſee one's ſelf oppoſed in every 
ve thing! never to have a will of one's own ! 
* to be ſubjected to that of another! to hear 
“him dictating his laws to me with an inſulting 
« tranquility ! that is what drives me mad, 
hat will make me capable of every thing.” 
It was, however, certain, that the tran- 
quility of LE was far from having an in- 
| ſulting 
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ſalting air, and it was eaſy to ſee that he did 
violence to himfelf. His father-in-law, who 
came to ſup with him, perceived the melancho- 
ly into which he was plunged. Ah! Sir, 
ſaid Luſane to him, I fee that] have entered 
into an engagement with you very painful 
6 to fulfil !Y He told him what had happen- 
ed. Courage, my friend,“ faid this good far 
t ther to him; let us not be diſcouraged; 
e if it pleaſes heaven, you will render her wor 
* thy your cares and love. In pity to me, in 
“ pity. to my daughter, maintain your reſoluti- 
** on to the end. I am going to ſee her, and if 
* ſhe complain... — “ If ſhe complain, con- 
* ſole her, Sir, and appear ſenſible to her grief: 
her reaſon will be more tractable when her 
6 heart is comforted. Let her hate me juſt: 
© at preſent : J expected it, I am not ſurpriſe 
© ed at it; but if the bitterneſs of her temper 
e ſhould alter the ſentiments of nature in her 
“ ſoul, if her confidence in you ſhould be 
« weakened, alt would be loſt: The good- 
* neſs of her heart is my only reſource, and 
it is only by an unalterable gentleneſs that 
e can prevent her being exaſperated. Af- 
© ter all, the trials to which I put her are 
* grievous to her time of life, and you. muſt 
ebe her ſupport.” 

Theſe precautions were uſeleſs ; whether 
from vanity, or delicacy, Hortenſia had the 

power 
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power to conceal her chagrins from the eyes 


of her father. A good ſign,” ſaid Luſane, 


& ſhe knows how to ſubdue herſelf ; and there 
© are none but weak ſouls: of whom we ought 


6 to deſpair.” The day following they dined 


together alone, and in the moſt profound ſi- 


lence. At their getting up from table Hortenſia 
ordered the horſes to be put to, Where are 
% you going? faid her huſband. — © To 
“ make an excuſe, Sir, for the rudeneſs I was 


© guilty of yeſterday.” — © Go, Hortenſia, 
e ſince you will have it ſo; but if my repoſe 
ebe dear to- you, take your laſt leave of thoſe: 
* women,” 

Artenice and Olympia; to whoa: Madam de 
Fier ville had related the ſcene ſhe had had with 
Luſane, ſuſpected that it was he who had hinder- 
ed Hortenſia from going to the play with them. 
ce Yes,” ſaid they to her, It was he: we 
c ſaw him but for a minute, but we have 


* formed our opinion of him: he is a moroſe, 


<< abſolute mn and one who will make you 
„ unhappy.“—“ He has talked to me hither- 
© to only in the ſtile of friendſhip. It is true, 
ce that he has his particular principles, and a 
© way of living but little compatible with the 
& cuſtoms of the world, but. . . .” © But 
© let him live by himſelf,” replied Olympia, 
and let him leave us to amuſe ourſelves in 


6 e Do you aſk him to follow you ?. 4 
; A huſ- 
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% Huſband is the man in the world we can beſt: 
© ſpare, and Ido not ſee why: you have occa- 
& ſion for his advice to receive whomſoever you: 
4 think proper, and to go and ſee whom you 
« pleaſe,” * No, Madam,” faid Hortenſia 
to her, “it is not ſd eaſy as you imagine it, 
to put one's ſelf, at my age, above the will 
* of a huſband, who has behaved ſo well to- 
* wards me.” .5* She gives way; ſee, ſhe 
“js quite tamed,” replyed Artenice. ** Ah, 
my dear! you do not know what it is to 
yield once to a man, with whom one is to 
© paſs one's life. Our huſtands are our ty- 
* rants if they are not our ſlaves. Their au- 
* thority is a torrent which ſwells as ĩt runs: 
ve can ſtop it only at its ſource; and I 
e ſpeak from experience: for having been 
e guilty of an unfortunate compiaiſance to in 
0 boſband twice, I have been for ſix months 
** together obliged to ſtruggle with him for 
the aſcendency which my weakneſs had 
* given him; and but for an unparallelled ef- 
fort of courage it would have been all over 
* with me, I was a gone woman.“ That. 
depends upon tempers,” ſaid Hortenſia, 
and my huſband is not one of thoſe who; are 
to be brought down by obſtinacy.” © Un- 
*©. deceive yourſelf,” replied Olympia; there 
* is not one whom gentleneſs. ever reconciles ; 
=M is by oppoſing them that we rule them; 
66. it. 
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it is by the dread of ridicule and ſhame that” 
ve hold them: what are you afraid of? We 
are very ſtrong when we are handſome, and 
have nothing to reproach ourſelves with. 

Lour cauſe is that of all the women; 
and the men themſelves, the men who 
« know how to live, will be on your ſide.“ 
Hortenſia objected the example of her couſin, 
whom Luſane had made happy. They repli- 
ed, that her couſin was a weak woman; that- 
if the life which ſhe had led was a good one to 
her, it was becauſe ſhe knew no better; but 
that a woman, launched into the great world, 
who had taſted the charms of it, and formed 
its ornament, was not made to bury herſelf in- 
the ſolitude of her own houſe, and the narrow 
circle of an obſcure aquaintance. They talked* 
to her of a ſuperb ball which the Ducheſs of. 
was to give the next day, All the hand- 
« ſome women will be invited there,” ſaid they 


to her : © if your huſband prevents your going 


« it is a ſtroke that will cry out for vengeance, 
«© and we adviſe you, as friends, to ſeize that 
c occaſion to make a noiſe, and to part.“ 
Though Hortenſia was very. far. from wiſh-- 
ipg to follow theſe violent counſels, ſhe iill- 
retained a bitterneſs in her ſoul, at ſeeing that 
her unhappineſs was going to be known in the 
world, and that they would look fer her in 
vain at thoſe. fealts where but for this. ſbe- 


cn 
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would have ſeen berſelf adored. On her re- 
return home, a card was put into her hands: 
he read it with impatience, and ſighed after 
having read ft. . Her trembling hand ſtill held 
it, when her huſband accoſted her. It is,” 
ſaid ſhe to him careleſsly, a card of invitation 
„ to the Ducheſs of — ball.” —*© Well, Ma- 
© dam ?”—*© Well, Sir, I ſhall not go: be 
«© eaſy.'— © Why then, Hortenſia, deprive 
_ ©©. yourſelf of decent pleaſures ? Have I for- 
bid them you? The honour that is done 
you, pleaſes me as much and more than it 
does yourſelf : go to the ball, eclipſe every 
{© thing there that is moſt lovely; that will 
ci be a triumph to me.” Hortenfia was not 
able to diſſemble her ſurpriſe and joy. © Ah! 
„ Lufane,” faid ſhe to him, Why are you 
not always the ſame ? there now is the huſ- 
band I promiſed myſelf. I recover him 
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F „ now; but is it for a long time?“ Luſane's 
3 company aſſembled in the evening, and Hor- 
3 tenſia was adorable. They propoſed ſuppers, 
* parties to the play; ſhe engaged herſelf to 
them with the beſt grace. Chearful with the 
* men, engaging with the women, ſhe charm- 
ii ed them all. Luſane alone dared not yet 
at deliver himſelf up to the joy which ſhe inſpi- 
he red; he foreſaw that this good- humour would 
in not continue long without clouds. In the 


mean time he ſaid juſt one word to his valet- 
de- 


de- chambre, and the next day when his wife 
aſked for her domino, it was like a ſurpriſe in 
a play. They preſented her with a dreſs for 


the ball, which the hand of Flora ſeemed to 


have varied with the moſt beautiful colours 
of the ſpring; theſe flowers in which the art 
of Italy equals nature, and deceives the raviſh- 
ed eyes, theſe flowers ran in garlands, over 
the light waves of a ſilk · tiſſue of the moſt 


brilliant freſhneſs; Hortenſia, in love with her 


dreſs, her huſband, and herſelf, could not con- 
.ceal her tranſport. Her glaſs being conſulted, 
promiſed her the moſt ſtriking ſucceſſes, and 


that oracle never deceived her: accordingly, 


on appearing at the aſſembly, ſhe enjoyed the 
flattering emotion occaſioned by unanimous 
admiration ; and to a young woman this ebb 
and flow, this murmur, have altogether ſome- 
thing ſo touching! It is eaſy to judge that at 
her return Luſane was pretty well treated; 
it ſeemed as if ſhe wanted to paint all the tranſ- 


ports which ſhe had raiſed. At firſt he receiv- 


ed her careſſes without reflection, for the wil- 


eſt ſometimes forget themſelves; but when he 


recollected himſelf. A ball,” ſaid he, a 
% domino, turns this young head ! ah ! what 
conflicts have I yet to ſuſtain before I ſee 
«her ſuch as J could wiſh her!” 
Hortenſia had ſeen at the ball all thoſe giddy 


young people, from whom her huſband wanted 
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| to detach her. He does right,” ſaid they to 
her, “ to become reaſonable, - and to reſtore 


<* you to your friends: he was going to become 


< the public jeſt, and we had made a league to 
« diſtreſs him where-ever he appeared ; tell 
% him then, for his own eaſe, to vouchſafe to 
4 let us ſee you. If we have the unhappineſs 
4 to diſpleaſe him, we give him leave to put 
* under no reſtraint; but let him be 

contented with rendering himſelf inviſible, 
2 -—_ requiring that his wife ſhould be 


4.” Intimidated by theſe menaces, Hor- 


tenſia gave her huſband to underſtand, that 
they took it ill that his door was ſhut againſt 


them, that people of faſhion complained of a 


it, and propoſed to remonſtrate even to him 


upon it. © If they do,” faid he, © ] will 


teach them how to take their revenge on 
me: let each of them marry a handſome 
© woman, live at home with their friends, and 
* ſhut their doors in my face every time that 
© 1 go to trouble them.“ 

Some days after, two of theſe young fet- 
lows, piqued at not having been able to intro- 


duce themſelves to Hortenſia, ſaw Lufane at 


the opera, and went up to him, in order to 
aſk him the reaſon of the rade behaviour of 
his Swiſs, Sir,“ ſaid the Chevalier de St. 
Placide to him, have they told you that 
* the Marquis de Cirval and myſelf have 
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been twice at your houſe? 4 Yes, gentlo- 


emen, I know that you have given yourſelves 


that trouble. Neither yourſelf nor your 


& lady were to be ſeen,”—*. That is very 
often the caie.”—*© Yet you fee company.” 
** Only our friends.“ We are Horten- 
ſia's friends, and in Valſain's time we al- 


man was Valſain! ſhe has not loſt by the 
exchange ; but he was the genteeleſt, the 
moſt complaiſant of all huſbands.” —< J 
know it,”—* He, for example, was not 
jealous.” —* How happy!“ -“ You ſpeak 
as if you envied him; can it be true, as 
they ſay, that you are not fo eaſy ??''—=— 
Ah! gentlemen, if ever you marry, take 
care you do not love your wives; it 1s a 


< cruel thing this jealouſy !“ — What, are 


< you really come to that? & Alas! Yes, 
© for my ſins.” —<© But Hortenſia | is ſo vir- 
5 tuous !''—* I know it well.”—* She lived 
« like an angel with Valſain.”—< With me 
I hope ſhe will live the fame,” — Why 
then do her the injuſtice of being jealous?” 
t is an involuntary emotion, which I can- 


% not account for. You confeſs then it 


E ig a folly ??—<© To ſuch a degree, that 
< I cannot ſee near my wife any man of a 
< handſome figure, or diſtinguiſhed merit, but 


4 wy head! turus; 2 this is the reaſon that 
W 7 45 ee, 


ways jaw her. Ah! Sir, what an agreeable 


gic 
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* my gate is ſhut againſt the moſt amiable 
% people in the world.” © The Marquis 
«© and 1,” faid the Chevalier, © are not dan- 
« gerous, and we hope Yon 
« gentlemen, you are of thoſe who would 
© make me unhappy all my life. 1 know yon 
*« too well not to fear you: and ſince I muſt 
« confeſs it, I hare myſelf. required of my 
_ © wife that ſhe ſhould never fee you age in.“ 
—* But, Mr. Preſident, that is but a ſorry 
„ kind of compliment,” —* Ah! gentlemen, 
& it is the moſt agreeable one that a jcalous 
« huſband can make you. Chevalier,” {tid 
the Marquis, when Luſane had quitted them, 
«© we wanted, I thought, to make a jeſt of 
„this man,” —* That was my deſign,” — 
1 am afraid, God forgive me, that he makes 
«a jeſt of us.“ I have ſome ſuſpicion of 
it; but I will take my revenge on him,” 
. ?”——* As men revenge an 
on à huſband. ; 
The ſame evening; at func: at the Mar- 
chioneſs of Bellune's, they repreſented Luſane 
as the moſt odious of men. And the little 
„% woman,“ ſaid the Marchicheſs, has the 
© meanneſs to ſuffer him to reſtrain her? 
„ Ah ! I will give her a leſſon. Madam de 
Bellune's houſe was the rendezvous of all the 
giddy people both of city and court, and her 
ſecret for drawing them together was to al- 
8 ſemble⸗ 
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ſemble the handſomeſt women. Hortenſia was 


invited to a ball which ſhe gave. There was 
a neceſſity of acquainting Luſane with it be- 
fore hand; but without having any appearance 


of aſking his conſent. She juſt dropped a 


word en paſſant. No, my dear,” ſaid 
Euſane to Hortenſia, Madam de Bellune's. 
© houſe is in a ſtile that does not ſuit you. 
Her ball is a rendezvous at which you ought: 


* not to be. The public is not obliged to 


believe you more infallible than another, 
and in order to prevent all ſuſpicion of miſ- 
© carriage, the ſureſt way is to avoid the ha- 
© zard of it.“ The young woman, ſo much. 
the more irritated at this refuſal, as ſhe did 
not expect it, burſt into complaints and re- 
proaches. You abuſe,” ſaid ſhe to him, 
* the authority which I have confided to you; 
© but beware of driving me to extremities.” 
<* 1 underſtand you, Madam,” replied Lufane 
to her, in a firmer and graver tone; but as 
* long as I eſteem you, I: hall not fear this 


& menace, , and I ſhould fear it ſtill leſs, if 


<< ] were to ceaſe to eſteem. you.” Hortenſia, 
who had annexed no idea to- the words that 


had juſt eſcaped her, bluſhed at the mean- 


ing they ſeemed to carry with them, and 
replied only by tears. Luſane ſeiſed the mo- 
ment when vivacity gave place to confuſion. 
I grow odious to you, ſaid he; yet what 

5 0 33 
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"is my a that of ſaving your youth» 
<« from the dangers. which ſurround it, of de- 
* taching you from that which might caſt a. 
<< .blemiſh,. I do not ſay. on your innocence, 
6 but on Jour reputation, of wanting to make 
«you love ſoon what it is neceſſary that you 
% muſt love always.” —*<© Yes, Sir, your in- 
& tentions are good ; but you have a bad me- 
© thod of carrying them into execution. Lou 
& want. to make me love my duty, and you 
© make a llavery of it: there may be ſome 
e ill conſequences to be foreſeen in my con- 
* nections; but I muſt diſſolve inſtead of break= 
ing them, and detach myſelf. inſenſibly from. 
< the people who diſpleaſe you, without ma- 
„King you an object of ridicule, by impriſ- 
“ oning me in my own houſe.— When 
e the. ridicule. is without foundation, replies : 
* Luſane, it recoils on thoſe. who give. it. 
The priſon of which you complain is the 
„ aſylum of virtue, and will alſo be that of. 
e peace and happineſs whenever you ſhall 
© think proper to make it. ſo. Top upbraid 
% me. with not having uſed a little, delicacy 
te towards-theſe people and yourſelf ;. I havs 
** had my reaſons for cutting to the quick. 
* I know: that at your time of life the conta · 
© gion of faſhion, example,, and habitude, 
„make every; day. new. progres ; ; and that 
6. — cutting of all communication, there 
9.3, + 
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<« js no way of guarding againſt it. It gives 
* me more pain than I can expreſs to talk to 
4 you in an abſolute tone; but it is my af- 
<« fetion for you that gives me the evurage : 
* a friend ought to know on occaſion how to 
© eontradict a friend. Be well aſſured then, 
* that as long as I love yon, I fhall have the 
* ſtrength to reſiſt you; and woe to you if 
I abandon you.“ — Woe to me | You 
t eſteem me very little if you think me loſt 
* the moment you ceale to lead me in a firing. 
„ Go, Sir, 1 knew how to conduct myſelf 
long ago, and Valſain, who did me juſtice, 
6 neyer had occaſion to repent of his confi- 
« dence in me. I own to you, that in my 
* huſband I did not intend to create myſelf 
« x tyrant. In order to ſubmit to your will, 
% one ought to have a ſtrength or a weakneſs 
* which I have not; all the denials you im- 
& poſe on me are grievous, and I will never 
& accuſtom myſelf to them.” 

Luſane, left alone to himſelf, webs him- 
ſelf for the tears he had made her ſhed] “ What 
* have I undertaken ?” ſaid he, and what a 
& trial to my ſoul ! I her-tyrant I I, who love 
© her more than my life, and whoſe heart is torn 
4 in pieces with her complaints! If I perſiſt, 
* 1 drive her to diſtraftion, and if 1 give 
% way one ſingle moment, 1 loſe the fruit of 
* my r One * into this round 


64 « of 
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of company, which ſhe loves; will engage 
eher in it a- new. I muſt then ſupport this 
© cruel character, this character ſo much more 


© cruel to myſelf than to her.“ 


Hortenſia paſſed the night in we greateſt 


and all violent meaſures preſented them 


ſelves to her mind; but the- probity of her 
© mind ſhuddered at them. © Why diſcourage 
*« myſelf ?” ſaid ſhe, when her wrath was a 


little appeaſed; - This man commands him» 


« ſelf, and rules me becauſe he docs not love 
© me; but if he ſhould ever come to love 
* me, I ſhould ſoon reign in my turn. Let 
me. uſe the only arms nature, has given us, 


« gentleneſs and ſeduction 


Lauſane, who had not claſed his eyes, came | 
to alk drin morning; with an air of friend - 
fhip, how: ſhe had paſſed the night. Lou 
* know how,“ ſaid ſne to him, you: who- 


t take a pleafure in diſturbing my repoſe. 


„Ah! Luſane, was it for you to be the cauſe 


of my unhappineſs ? who could have told 
e me that 1 ſhonld have repented of a choice 


„ which I made with ſuch a good will, and 


% ſuch good intentions? In pronouncing 
theſe words, ſhe had ſtretched out her hand 
to him, and two eyes, the moſt eloquent that 


love ever yet made ſpeak, reproached him 


for his ingratitude. My better half,” faid 
he to her, embracing her, believe that J 
A 
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4: have placed all my glory and happineſy 
* jn making:you happy; I would have your” 
* life ſtrewed with flowers; but permit me 
© to pluck awdy-the-thoras. -| Wiſh for what 
c may never coſt you any regret, and be aſ- 
<& ſured it ſhall be fulfilled in my ſoul, as 
4 ſoon as formed in thine. The law which 
“I impoſe upon you is only your own will; 
& not that of the moment which is a whim, 
f caprice; but that which will ariſe from 
& reflection and experience, that which vou 
6 will have ten years hence: I entertain for 
6 you the tenderneſs of a lover, the frankneſs 
of a friend, and the uneaſy vigilance of a 
& father; there is my heart; it is worthy of 
&:you; and if you are ſtill unjuſt enough to 
& complain of it, you ſhall mot long have oc- 
© caſion to do ſo. This diſcourſe: was ac- 
companied with the moſt touching marks 
of a: paſſtonate love, and Hortenſia appeared 
ſenſible of them. - Eight days paſſed away in 
the beſt underſtanding, in the moſt intimate 
union that could reign between two married 
people. To the charms' of beauty, of youth; 
Hortenſia joined the eachantment of thoſe 
timid careſſes, which love, in conjunction with 
duty, ſeems to ſteal from modeſty. It is the 
fineſt of all toils to emmeſh a tender heart. 
But was all this really ſincere ?; Luſane thought 
Wr 1 think ſo too. After all, ſhe would not 
be 
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be the firſt woman who ſhould have made 
her inclination agree with her views, and her- 


policy with her pleaſures, 


In the mean time, they draw near to thoſe 
days conſecrated to folly and joy, and during 2 


which we are as fooliſh, but much leſs joy- 


ous than our fathers. Hortenka gave. ſome 


intimation to Luſane of Her deſire to give an 


entertainment, in which muſic ſhould precede 


a ſupper, which alſo ſhould be followed by a 
dance. Luſane conſented to it with the beſt 


grace in the world, but not without precau- 


tion : he agreed with his wife on the choice 
and number of perſons whom ſhe ſhould in- 
vite; and according to this. arrangement the 
cards were diſtributed; 

The day arrives, and every thing is prepared 
with the atention of a magnificent lover; but 


that very morning the Swiſs aſks to ſpeak to 


his maſter. Beſides thoſe: who ſhall come 
„with cards, it is my lady's pleaſure,“ ſaid 
he to him, that I admit all who come to 

the ball. Is that your intention, Sir?“ 


„To be ſure,” ſaid Lufane, concealing his. 


ſurpriſe, * and you ought: not-to-doubt but 1 


_« approve what your lady orders.” He then 
went directly to her, and having told her what 


kad juſt happened, You have expoſed your- 
* Sw, * ſaid he, to be put to ſhame before 
your ſervants; you have hazarded what a 


5 - Woman 
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„ woman cannot too much conciliate, thre 
confidence of your huſband. ls it for you, 
* Hortenſia, to make uſe of ſurpriſe towards 
© me? Were | leſs perſuaded of the probity 
* of your ſoul, what an opinion would you 
give me 0 and what would have been 
ce the conſequence of this imprudence? The 
pleaſure of afflicting me for a moment, and 
* of making me more miſtruſtful of you than 
J would: with to be. Ah! ſuffer me to 
eſteem you for ever, and reſpect yourſelf as 
« much as ] reſpect you ! I will not humble 
vou by revoking the order you have given, 
„but you will give me unſpeakable uneaſi - 
4 neſs if you do not revoke it > yourſelf; and 
© your. conduct this day ſhall be my rule all 
my life.” ....* I have committed a fault,“ 
faid ſhe, © I ſee it, and I will repair it. I will 
. + ſend word that 1 ſhall have neither muſic, 
< nor ſupper,” nor ball, to- night; I would 
© not wear an appearance of joy when I have 
a deadly grief in my heart. The public 
* ſhall know that I am unhappy, but I am 
<« weary. of diſſembling.“ Luſane then falt- 
< ng at her feet, © If Lloved you lefs,” faid 
he, I ſhould yield to thy reproaches; but 1 
«© adore you, I will ſubdue myſelf: I ſhall die 
of grief to be hated by my wife, but I can- 
© not live in the ſhame of having betrayed her 
by abandoning her. I. took a ſenſible plea- 
Sos ** | & ſure: 
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& ſure in giving you an entertainment; you 


4 refuſe it becauſe I exclude what is not wor- 
thy to approach you; you declare to me 
from thence, that a frivolous world is dear- 
© er to you than your huſband : it is enough; 
« I will go and give notice that the entertain- 
* ment will not take place.” Hortenſia, 
moved to the bottom of her ſoul with what 
me had juſt heard, and more touched ſtill with 
the tears that ſne had ſeen trickle from his eyes, 
recollected herſelf, * What am I going to 
« perſiſt in?“ ſaid ſhe. © Are the people 
© whom he wants'me to detach myſelf from 
my friends? Would they ſacrifice the ſlight- 
«eſt of their intereſts to me? and yet for 
them I loſe the quiet of my life, I trouble 
it, I embitter it, I renounce every thing 
© that can form its happineſs. It is ſpite, it 
© is vanity, ' that inſpire me, Have I even 
2 Wen to examine whether my huſband 

* was right? 1] have ſeen nothing but the 
— of obeying. But who ſhall 
« command if it be not the wiſeſt? I am a 
*© ſlave; and who is not ſo, or who ought 
not to be ſo, to their duties? J call an ho- 
« neſt man a tyrant, who conjures me with 
< tears in his eyes'to take care of my reputa- 
tion! Where then is that pride with which 
© 1 reproach him ? ? Ah! I ſhould be perhaps 

much to be piticd if be were as weak as J. 


1 


% 
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<C 1 afli& him in the very moment that he had 
<© ſhown the moſt delicate attention to ſpare 
% me! Theſe are injuries, theſe are real 
© ones, and not thoſe which I attribute to 
* him.” © Go,” faid ſhe to one of her wo- 
men, go and tell your maſter that I would 
© ſpeak to him.” Scarce had the ſent this 
meſſage, than a ſudden qualm ſeiſed her. 1 
am going then,” ſaid ſhe, © to conſent to 
< mope all my life: for I cannot conceal it 
„from myſelf, but that ene has amuſements 
* only in the great world; and all thoſe good 
4% folks among whom he wants me to live, 
** have not the charms of Valſain's friends.” 
As this reflection had a little changed the diſ- 
poſition of her ſoul, ſhe contented herſelf with 
telling Luſane, that ſhe would willingly give 
way to him for this once. She excuſed her- 
{elf to the people who had aſked to be admit- 
ted to her ball; and the entertainment, which 
Was as brilliant as poſſible, had all the viva- 
city of joy, without tumult and confuſion. 
Tell me then, my dear, if any thing has 
been wanting to our amuſement? ſaid Lu- 
fane to Hortenſia. You diſguiſe ſome- 
times, faid ſhe to him, © the conſtraint 
% you put upon me; but entertainments do 
* not come every day. It is in the void and 
<< ſilence of her houſe that a woman of my 
< age draws in the poiſon of dullneſs; and if 
5 ÿ• * you 
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you would ſee that low poiſon conſume my 
* youth, you will have all the pleaſure of it.” 
© No, Madam,“ ſaid he to her, peneirated 
with grief; I have not that deliberate cruel- 
&« ty which you ſuſpe&t me of. If I muſk 
© renounce the care of making you happy, 
* that dear, that pleaſing care, which ought 
&© to take up my whole life, at leaſt I will not 
© have a reproach to myſelf with having poi- 
© ſoned the happineſs of your days. Neither 
* I, nor the virtuous friends I have choſen 
© out for you, have ſufficient to make you 
« amends for the denials I occaſion you; with» 
* out that crowd which ſurrounded you, my 
© houſe is to you a dreadful ſolitude; you 
* have the cruelty to tell me fo yourſelf : I 
“ muſt then reſtore you to that liberty with- 
© out which you like nothing. I aſk of you 
but one more act of complaiſance : to- 
morrow I ſhall bring you a new ſet of com- 
** pany; and if you do not judge them worthy 
* to employ your leiſure, if they do not take 
* place of this world, which is ſo dear to you, 
* all is over, I give you up to yourſelf.” Hor- 
tenſia had not much difficulty in granting him 
as he aſked : ſhe was very ſure that he had 
* nothing to preſent her which was equivalent 
to her liberty ; but it was not purchaſing it 
too dear to ſubmit ſtill to this flight tryal. 
The next day, on her waking, ſhe ſaw her 
Veil. i; * huſband 
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huſband enter with a ſhining countenance, in 
which ſparkled love and joy. Here,” ſaid 
he, © is the new company which I propoſe to 
„you; if you are not ſatisfied with this, I 
no longer know how to amuſe you.” Ima- 
gine the ſurpriſe of this ſenſible mother on ſee- 
ing before her the two children whom ſhe had 
by Valſain. My children,” ſaid Luſane, 
taking them in his arms in order to lift them 
up on Hortenſia's bed, embrace your mo- 
*© ther, and prevail on her tenderneſs to vouch- 
“ ſafe to ſhare the cares which 1 ſhall take to 
e bring you up.” Hortenſia preſſed them to 
her boſom, and bathed them with her tears, 
„Till Nature,” continued Luſane, grant 
ce me the title of father, love and friendſhip 
* give it me, and I am going to fulfil its 
„ duties.“ Come, my love,” ſaid Horten- 
ſia, © this is to me the deareſt and tendereſt of 
„all your leſſons. TI:had forgot that I was a 
© mother. I-was going to forget that I was 
& a4 wife. You recal me to thoſe duties; and 
e thoſe two bands united bind me for all my 
. | | 


{ * 
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THE CON NOISSEUR. 


(QELICOUR, from the age of fifteen, - had 
been in the Country what is called a lit- 
tle prodigy. He made the moſt gallant verſes 
in the world. There was not in the neigh- 
bourhood one handſome woman whom he had 
not celebrated, and who had not found ovt 
that his eyes had ſtill more ſpirit than his 
verſes. It was pity to ſuffer. ſuch great talents 
to ly buried in a little country-town : Paris 
ought to be their theatre, and he managed ſo 
well that his father reſolved to fend him there. 
This father was an honeſt man, who loved 
wit without having any himſelf, and who ad- 
mired, without knowing why, every thing 
that came from the capital; he had even ſome 
literary relations there, and in the number of 
his correſpondents. was a Connoiſſeur, called 
M. de Fintac. It was particularly to him that 
Celicour was recommended. | 
Fintac received the ſon of his friend with 
the kindneſs of one who takes perſons under 
his protection. Sir,” ſaid he, I have 
© heard ſpeak of you: I know that you have 
T 3 | « had 
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* had ſucceſs in the country; but in the 
** co2ntry, believe me, the arts and letters 
* are yet in their infancy, Without taſte, 
wit and genius produce nothing but what is 
© deformed, and there is no taſte but at 
„Paris. Begin then by perſtading yourſelf 
©© that you are but juſt born, and by forget- 
ting all that you have learned.“ What 
* would I not forget?“ ſaid Celicour, caſt- 
ing his eyes on a niece of eighteen, whom the 
Connoiſſeur had with him. © Yes, Sir, it 
is to-day that 1 begin to live, I know not 
© what charm breathes in theſe places: but it 
ee unfolds in me faculties unknown to me be- 
« fore: I ſeem to myſelf to have acquired 
new ſenſes, a new foul.” *© Good!” cried 
Fintac, there now is enthuſiaſt : he is born 
* a poet, and from this ſingle ſtroke I war- 
„rant him one.” © There is no poetry in 
e that,” replied Celicour; it is plain and 
ſimple nature. —“ So much the better! 


* there is the true talent. And at what age 


did you feel yourſelf animated with this di- 


vine fire?“ “ Alas, Sir, I have had ſome 


* ſparks of it in the country, but I never ex- 


“ perienced there this lively and ſudden heat 


* which penetrates me at this inſtanr,”” It is 
* the air of Paris,” faid Fintac. It is the 
air of your hovſe,” ſaid Celicour: I am 
in the temple of the Muſes,” The Con- 

noiſſeur 
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noiſſeur found that this young man had happy 
diſpoſitions. 
Agathe, the moſt beautiful little wag that 


Love ever formed, loſt not one word of this 


converſation; and certain ſly looks, a certain 
ſmile which played on her lips, gave Celicour 
to underſtand, that ſhe did not miſtake the 
double meaning of his replies. I-am greatly 
© pleaſed with your father,” added the Con- 
noifſeur, for having ſent. you hither at an 
15 age when the mind is docile enough to re- 
« ceive right impreſſions; but guard your- 
« ſelf againſt bad. You will find at Paris 


© more falſe connoiſſeurs than good judges. 
Do not go and conſult every body, and 
_« ſtick cloſe to the inſtruction of a man who 


has never been miſtaken in any thing.” 
Celicour, who did not imagine that one might 


praiſe one's ſelf with ſo much openneſs, had 


the ſimplicity to alk who that infallible man 
was? It is I, Sir,” replied Fintac with a 
tone of confidence, I, who have paſſed my 
« life with all that the arts and letters have of 
« preateſt conſideration; I, who for theſe 
“ forty years have exerciſed myſelf in diſtin- 
e guiſhing, in things both of fancy and of 


40 taſte, the real and permanent beauties, the 


> . deanries of mode and of convention. I fay 
it becauſe it is well known, and there is no 
* vanity in agreeing to a known fat,” 
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Extraordinary as this language was, Celi- 
cour hardly paid any attention to it. An ob- 
ject more intereſting took up his thoughts. 
Agathe had ſometimes deigned to lift up her 
eyes upon him, and thoſe eyes ſeemed to tell 
him the moſt obliging things in the world; 
but was it their natural vivacity, or the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing their triumph, that animated 
them ? That was a point to be cleared up. 
Celicour begged therefore the Connoiſſeur to 
permit him to have the honour of viſiting him 
often, and Fintac invited him to it himſelf. 

In the ſecond viſit, the young man was 
obliged to wait till the Connoiſſeur was viſible, 
and to paſs a quarter of an hour tte d tete with 
the lovely niece, She made him many ex- 
cuſes, and he replied that there was no occa- 
fion for them. Sir,” ſaid Agathe to him, 
my uncle is charmed with you.” —* That 
is 2 very pleaſing piece of ſucceſs to me; 
but, Madam, there is one which would 
ij ec me Mare. My uncle ſays you 
«are formed to ſucceed in every thing.” — 
ah! why do not you think the ſame !"— 
I am pretty often of my uncle's opinion,” 

—* Aſliſt me then to merit his kindneſs.”— 
« Ton ſeem to me to want no aſliſtance;”— 
Pardon me; I know that great men have 
* almoſt all of them their ſingularities, ſome- 
times even weakneſſes, To flatter their 
e | << taſtes, 
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*© taſtes, their opinions, their temper, one 
© muſt know them; to know them one muſt 
« ſtudy them; and, if you pleaſe, beautiful 
Agathe, you can abridge that ſtudy for me, 
r After all, what is the potnt? To gain the 
“ g00d-will of your uncle? Nothing in the 
« world is more innocent,”—* It is the cuf- 
„ tom then in the country to come to an un- 
* derſtanding with the - nieces, in order to 
& ſucceed with the uncles ? That is very dex- 
* terous.“ “ Nothing in it but what is very 
© natural.” —* But if my uncle had, as you 
« fay, ſingularities and foibles, muſt one tell 
«© you of them?“ —“ Why not? Would you 
ſuſpect me of wanting to make an ill aſe of 
* them? — “ No; but his niece !“). 
* Very well, his niece ought to with that they 
* ſhould ſeek to pleaſe him. He is paſt the 
time of life in which we correct ourſelves ; 
nothing remains then but to manage TIF 


| —* An admirable remover of ſcruples.”— 


« Ah! you would not have any if you knew 
© me better; but no, you have diſſembled.” 
“* Truly, I ſee the gentleman for the ſecond 
© time; how can I have any ſecrets” from 
* him 21 am en I confeſs it, 
* and I aſk you pardon,”—** No, it is I who 
have been wrong, to leave you to believe 
e the thing to be more ſerious than it is. The 
us fact! is this: my uncle is a good man, and 

« would 
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“would never have been any thing more, if 
they had not put it into his head to pretend 
“to know every thing, to judge of the arts 
and letters, to be the guide, the eſtimator 
% and the arbiter of talents, That does harm 
* to no body; but it draws to our houſe a 
** crowd of blockheads, whom my uncle pro- 
* tets, and with whom he ſhares the ridi- 
** cule of being a wit. It were much to be 
* wiſhed for his own eaſe that he would aban- 
** don this chimera; for the public ſeem to 
have made it their buſineſs never to be of 
© his opinion, and we have every day ſome 
od "yew ſcene.” Jou afflit me. You 
© are now in poſſeſſion of all the ſecrets of the 
Fe e and we have nothing more to con- 
« ceal from you.” Juſt as ſhe finiſhed, word 
was brought to Celicour that the Connoiſſeur 
was viſible, _ 
— The ſtudy into which he was introduced 
announced the multiplicity of his ftudies and 
the variety of his knowledge : the floor was 
covered with folios piled up on. one another in 
the utmoſt confuſion, rolls of prints, maps 
lying open, and manuſcripts jumbled toge- 
ther; on a table, a Tacitus open near a ſe- 
pulchral lamp ſurrounded by antique medals ; 
farther off, a teleſcope on its carriage, the 
ſketch of a picture on the eaſel, a model of 
i in wax, ſcraps of natural hiſtory; 
. and 
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and iu the fret-work of the ceiling, repreſen- 


tations of books pictureſquely overturned: 
The young man knew not where to ſet his 
foot, and his embarraſſment gave the Con- 
noiſſeur infinite pleafure. . © Forgive,” ſaid 
he to him, © the confuſion in which you find 
„ me: This is my ſtudy, I have occaſion 
© for all theſe things at hand: but do not 
imagine that the ſame diſorder reigns in 
“ my head: every thing there is in its place; 
the variety, nay the number itſelf, cauſes 
% no confuſion there.“ Wonderful!“ ſaĩd 
Celicour, who knew not what he ſaid, for his 
thoughts were ſtill on Agathe. O, very 
wonderful!“ replied Fintac ; © and I 
« am often ſurpriſed myſelf when I refle& on 
* the mechaniſm of the memory, and the 
manner in which the ideas claſs and arrange 

_ themſelves as faſt as they ariſe: it ſeems as 
if there were drawers for every different 
kind of knowledge. For example, acroſs 
that multitude of things which had paſled 
through my imagination, who will explain. 
to me how I came to retrace in my memory, 
fo a given point, what I had read formerly 
on the return of the comet? for you are to 
know that it was I who gave the watch- 
word to our aſtronomers,”—® You, Sir?“ 
— They never thought of it, and, but for 
me, the comet had paſſed incognito over our 
& horizon. 
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horizon, I have not boaſted of it, as you 
may plainly fee: I tell it yeu in confi- 
dence,” —* And why ſuffer yourſelf to be 
deprived of the glory of ſo important a piece 
of intelligence ?.“ Good ! I ſhould ne- 
ver have done if I were to claim back all 
that they ſteal from me. In general, my 
lad, know that a ſolution, a diſcovery, a 
piece of poetry, of painting, or of elo- 
quence, . belong not, fo much as is ima- 
gined; to the perſon who-takes the credit 
of it to himſelf. But what is the object of 
a connoiſſeur !: To encourage talents, at 
the ſame time that he enlightens them, 


Whether the thought of this bas relief, the 


diſpoſition of this picture, the beauties of 
the parts or the whole of this play, be the 
artiſt's or mine, is matter of indifference 
to the progreſs of the art; now that is all 
my concern. They come, I tell them my 
thought; they liſten to me, they make 


their advantage of it. It is excellent: 1 


am recompenſed when they have ſucceeded.“ 
Nothing finer,” ſaid Celicour: “ the arts 


-ought to regard you as their Apollo. And 


does Mademoiſelle Agathe condeſcend to 
be alſo their muſe ?”'—* No, my niece is a 
madcap, whom I wanted to bring up with 
care; but ſhe has no taſte for ſtudy. I had 
engaged her to caſt her eye over hiſtory; 

| 4 the 
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* 'ſhe returned me my books, ſaying that it 
« was not worth while to read, for the ſake 
« of ſeeing in all ages illuſtrious madmen and 
* rogues ſporting with a crowd of fools. I 
& wanted to try if ſhe had a greater taſte for 
& eloquence: ſhe pretended that Cicero, De- 
moſthenes, &c. were dexterous jugglers ; 
and when one had good reaſons, there was 
* no need of ſo many words. For morality, 
© ſhe maintains that ſhe knows it all by heart, 
© and that Lucas, her foſter-father, is as 
« wiſe as Socrates. There is nothing there- 
fore but poetry that amuſes her ſometimes; 
and then ſhe prefers fables to the more ſub- 
* lime poems, and tells you plainly that ſhe 
had rather hear Fontaines animals ſpeak, 
e than the heroes of Virgil and Homer. In 
a word, ſhe is at eighteen as much a child 
as at twelve; and in the midſt of the moſt 
ſerious, the moſt intereſting converſations, 
e vou would be ſurpriſed to ſee her amuſing 
* "herſelf with a trifle, or growing dull the 
«© moment one would captivate her attention.” 
Celicour, laughing within himſelf, took leave 
of M. de Fintac, who did him the favour to 
invite him to dine with him the next day. 

The young man was fo tranſported, that he 
flept not that night. To dine with Apathe ! 
it was the happieſt day of his life. He arrives, 
and by his beauty, by his youth, by the air of 
ſerenity 
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ſerenity diffuſed over his countenance, one 
might have imagined we ſaw Apollo, if Fin- 
tac's Parnaſſus had been better compoſed ; but 
as he wanted none but dependents and flat- 


terers, he drew to his houſe only ſuch perſons 


as were fit to be ſo. | 
He introduced Celicour to them as a young 
poet of the greateſt expectation, and made him 
take his place at table at his right hand. From 
that moment behold all the eyes of envy fixed 
upon him. Each of the gueſts thought he faw 
his own place uſurped, and ſwore in the bot- 
tom of their ſouls to take their revenge on him 
by decrying the firſt work be ſhould publiſh, 
In the mean time Celicour was graciouſly re- 
ceived, careſſed by all theſe gentlemen, and 
took them from that inſtant, for the moſt ho- 
neſt people in the world. A new comer ex- 
cited emulation: Wit hoiſted all her fails : 
they judged the republic of letters; and as 
it is juſt to mingle commendation with criti- 
ciſm, they praiſed generouſly all the dead, and 
tore in ,pieces the living, the preſent .com- 
pany always excepted. All the new works 
which had fucceeded without paſſing under the 
inſpection of Fintac, could but have their 
day, and that a ſhort one; all thoſe to which 
he had given the ſeal of his approbation, were 
to attain to immortality, whatever the preſent 
age thought of them. They ran through all 
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kinds 
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kinds of literature; and in order to give more 


ſcope to erudition and criticiſm, they brought 
on the carpet this entirely new queſtion, viz. 
«© Which merited the preference, Corneille or 
© Racine?” They ſaid alſo on the ſubject the 
fineſt things in the world, when the little 
niece, who had not ſpoke a word, took it into 
her head to aſk ſimply which of the two fruits, 
the orange or the peach, had the moſt exqui- 
ſite taſte, and merited the moſt commenda- 
tion? Her uncle bluſned at her ſimplicity, 


and the gueſts all looked down without deign- 


ing to reply to this idle foolery, * Niece” 
ſaid Fintac, “ at your age one ſhould hear and 
„hold one's tongue.” Agathe, with an im- 
perceptible half. ſmile, looked at Celicour, who 
had underſtood her perfectly well, and whoſe 


glance conſoled her for the contempt of the 


company. I forgot to mention that he was 
placed oppoſite to her, and you may eaſily 
imagine that he liſtened very little to what was 


ſaid around him. But the Connoiſſeur, who 


examined his countenance, perceived in it a 
very extraordinary fire. See,” ſaid he to 
his geniuſſes; 5 ſee how talent pierces.” 


Tes replied one of them, we ſee it 


** tranſpire like water through the pores of 
© an eolipile.” Fintac, taking Celicour by 
the hand; ſaid te him, „ There is a compa- 


** rifon bow! Poetry and Philoſophy blended 
Vol., II. U « together ! 
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< together! It is thus that the talents bor - 
der on each other, and that the Muſes join 
< hands. Confeſs, continued he, that 
4 ſuch dinners are not found in your coun- 
« try- towns; and yet you ſee nothing: there 
< are days, tha theſe gentlemen have even 
<a hundred times more wit.” It would be 
% hard not to have it,” ſaid one of them: 
% we are at the fountain-head, er purpures bi- 
<Q bimus:; ore neftar,” ' Ah! purpureo “ 
replied Fintac modeſtly; you do me a great 
deal of, honour,” — “ Hark, young man, 
* learn to quote.“ - The young, man was 
very attentive to catch in their paſſage Aga- 
he's looks, who on her fide Songs him very 
nandſone. 

On riſing from table they went to walk in 
a garden, where the Connoiſſeur had taken 
care to get together the rare plants from all 
quarters. He had, among other wonders, a 
party · coloured cabbage, which drew the ad- 
miration of naturaliſts. Its folds, its feſtoon, 
the mixture of its colours, was the moſt aſto · 
niſhing thing in the world. Let them 
&< ſhow,” faid Fintac, a * plant which 
* Nature has taken the trouble to form with 
<4. more labour and delicacy. It is for the ſake 
< of avenging Europe on the prejudice of cer- 
«tain. ee + in s of every thing that 
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© comes from the Indies and the new world, 
4 that I have preſerved this fine cabbage,” 

While they were admiring this prodigy, 
Agathe and Celicour had joined each other, 
as it were, without intending it, in a neigh- 
bouring walk, © Beautiful Agathe, - faid 
the young man, ſhowing her a roſe, ** would 
you let this flower die on the flalk-?” — 

« Where then would you have it die? 

£ Where I would die myſelf,” Agathe bluſh- 
ed at this anſwer; and in that inſtant her 
uncle, with two wits, came and ſeated them- 


felves in an adjacent arbour, from whence, 


without being perceived, he could overhear 
them, If it is true, continued Celicour, 
that ſouls paſs from one body into another, 
] wiſh after my death to be fach a roſe as 
© that. If any profane hand advances to 
“gather me, I will conceal myſelf amid the 
prickles; but if ſome charming nymph 
deigns to caſt her eyes on me, I will lean 
towards her, expand my boſom, exhale 
my perfumes, mingle them with her breath; 
the defire of pleaſing her ſhall animate my 
colours.” © Very well, you will do {6 
much that you will be plucked off your ſtalk, 
and the moment after you will be no 
more.“ —* Ah, Madam, do you count as 
nothing the happineſs of being one moment 
= „is eyes finiſhed ſaying what his 
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mouth had begun. * And 1;” faid Agathe, 
diſguiſing her confuſion, if I had my choice, 
* would wiſh te be changed into à dove, 


which is | gentleneſs and innocence. itſelf.“ 


— “ Add to theſe tenderneſs end fidelity: 
yes, beautiful Agathe, the choice is wor- 
* thy of you. The dove is the bird of Ve- 
** aus; Venus would diſtinguiſh you: among 
*© your fellows; you would be the ornament 


* of her car; Love would repoſe himſelf on. - 


your wings, or rather he would cheriſh you 
*in his boſom. It would be from his divine 
„mouth that your bill would take ambroſia,” 
Agathe interrupted him, ſaying, that he car- 
ried his fictions too far. One word more, 
ſaid Celicour: © a dove has a mate; if it de- 
© pended on you to chuſe yours, what kind 
„of a ſoul would you give him ?” © That 
«© of a ſhe-friend,” replied ſhe. At theſe 
words Celicour fixed on her two eyes, in which 
were painted love, reproach, and grief. 

Very well!“ faid the uncle, getting vp, 
<<. very well ! there now is fine and good poe- 
© try for you. The image of this roſe is of 
< a freſhneſs. worthy Van-huyſum, that of the 
« dove is a little picture of Boucher, the 
< freſheſt, the moſt gallant in the world, ut 
*© piftura poeſis. Courage, my lad courage 
the allegory is extremely well ſupported ; 


«© we ſhall make ſomething of you. Agathe, 


£6 J. 
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1 have been pretty well pleaſed with your 
dialogue, and here is M. de Lexergue, who 
„js as much ſurpriſed at it as I.“ „ It is 
e certain,” ſaid M. de Lexergue, that there 
is in Miſs's language fomething Anacreon- 
© tic: It is the impreſſion of Her uncles 
< taſte ; he ſays nothing which is not ſtamped 
« with the mark of ſound antiquity,” M. 
Lucide found in Celicour's fictions the molle 
atque facetum, © We muſt conclude this little 
*: ſcene,” ſaid Fintac; © we muſt put it into 
_ * verſe, it will be one of the prettieſt things 
% we have ever ſeen,” Celicour faid, that in 
order to complete it, he ſtood in need of A- 


gathe's aſſiſtance; and, that the dialogue 


might have more caſe and freedom. ia it, they 
thought. it right to leave them alone. To the 
dove, your mate, the foul of a ſhe friend lv 
reſumed Celicour: Ah beautiful Agathe, 
is your heart made only for friendſhip ? Is 
« it for that love has delighted to re-unite in 
you ſo many charms?” There now,” 
ſaid Agathe, ſmiling, © is the dialogue ex- 
* cellently well renewed, I have but to take 
© the reply: there is matter enough to carry 
us a great way.” If you pleaſe,” fail 
Celicour, *© it is eaſy to abridge it.” © Let 
us talk of ſomething elſe,” interrupted (tie. 


| % Did the dinner amuſe you?“ —*©©] heard 
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* refinement, which they had the folly to take 
< for a ſimple queſtion ; all the reſt eſcaped 
% me. My foul was not at my ear.” — 
© it was very happy !''—* Ah! very happy! 
& for it was in my eyes.“ — If | pleaſed, I 
6 might pretend not to hear, or not to under- 
«© ſtand you; but I never put on diſguiſe. I 
think it then very natur l, under favour of 
our wits, for you to take more pleaſure in 


looking at me than in liſtening to them; 


* and I confeſs to you, in my turn, that [ 


am not ſorry at having one to ſpeak to me, 


though it were only by his eyes, in order 


* to ſave me from the ſpleen that they give 
„me. Now then we are come to a right 


* underſtanding, and we ſhall amuſe our- 


* ſelves, for we have originals, entertaining 
enough in their kind. For example, this 


cc 


„% M. Lucide thinks he always ſees in things 
* hat nobody elſe has perceived in them, 
© He ſeems as if Nature had told her ſecret 


< in his ear; but every body is not worthy 
* to know what he thinks. He chuſes in a 


circle a privileged confident. This is com- 
#5. monly the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon; he 
< leans myſteriouſly towards that perſon, and 

„ whiſpers his opinion. As for M. de Lex- 
« erpue, he is a ſcholar of the firſt claſs: full 

of contempt for every thing modern, he 
*© eſteems things by the number of ages. He 
«© would 


C | 
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* would chuſe even that a young woman 
„ ſhould: have the air of antiquity, and he 


© honours me with his attention, becauſe he 


thinks I have the profile of the Empreſs 
© Popæa. In the groupe which you ſee. be- 
« jow there, is an upright ſtarch man, who 
&© makes pretty little nothings; but does not 
* know. what he means by them. He de- 
* 2 a day for reading; he names his- 

* own auditory himſelf; he requires that the 


gate ſhould be ſhut againſt every profane 


& perſon; he arrives on his tip · toes, places 


© himſelf before a table between two flam- 


* beaus; draws myſteriouſly out of his poc- 
te ket a roſe-coloured' porte-folio ; throws a- 
6 round him a gracious look, which demands- 
& ſilence ; announces a little romance of his 


% own making, which has had the good for- 


“tune to pleaſe ſome, perſons of conſidera- 
tion; reads it deliberately, in order to be 


e the better taſted, and goes quite to the end, 


% without perceiving that every one yawns 


Within himſelf at him. That little fidget- 
* ing man near him, ſo full of geſticulation, 


© excites in me a pity which I am not able 


© to expreſs. Wit is to him like thoſe 


* ſneezings which are going to come, but 


Which never do come. We ſee him dying 


* with the deſire of ſaying fine things; he 
has them at his tongue's end; but they 
ſeem 
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© ſeem to eſcape him the moment he is going 
* to catch them. Ah! he is a man much to 
* be pitied! That dry and tall man, who 
* walks alone, apart from them, is the moſt 
c thoughtful and moſt empty perſon I know: 
* becauſe he has a bob- wig, and the black 
& vapours; he thinks himſelf an Engliſh phi- 
= n : he grows heavy on the wing of 
a fly, and he is ſo obſcure in his ideas, that 


one is ſometimes tempted to. Fol him: pro- 


*-tountd.'* 


While Agathe's wit was exerciſing itſelf 
on theſe characters, Celicour had his eycs 


fixed on her's * Ah?!” faid he, © that your 


“uncle, who knows ſo many things, ſhould 
* know ſo little of his niece's underſtanding ! 
he repreſents you as a child!” Oh to 
ebe ſure, and theſe gentlemen all conſider 
* me as ſuch. Accordingly they put no re- 
e ſtraint upon themſelves, and the abſurdity 
* of wit is with me quite at its eaſe. Do 
* not go now and betray me at leaſt.” 
Never fear; but we muſt; beautiful Agathe, 
cement our underſtanding by ſtricter tics 
than thoſe of friendſhip.” ** You do injuſ- 
© tice to friendſhip,” replied Agathe; there 


< is perhaps ſomething ſweeter; but there is 


* nothing more ſolid.” 
At theſe words they came to interrupt them, 
0 the Connoiſſeur walking along with Celi- 
| Cour, 


cour, aſked him if * un with his niece 
had been cleverly reſumed. It is not pre- 
« ciſely what I wanted,” ſaid the young man, 
5 but I will endeavour to ſupply it.“ I am 
* ſorry,” ſays Fintac, that we interrupted 
ou. Nothing is ſo difficult as to recover 
* the natural thread, when once we let it 
« eſcape. It is apparently this giddy girl that 
& has not caught your idea. She has ſame- 
times lights; but all on a ſudden. they va- 
© niſh. I muſt hope, at leaſt, that marriage 
« will: form her.” © You think then of 
„ marrying her? demanded Celicour, with 
a faultering voice. Yes,” replied Fintac, 
„and 1 depend upon you for the worthy 
celebration of that feſtival, You have ſeen. 
«© M. de Lexergue; he is a man of great ſenſe 
« and. profound erudition. It is to him that I 


give my niece.” If Fintac had obſerved 


Celicour 's countenance, he would have ſeen. 
it grow pale at this ne vs. A man ſo ſe- 
„ rious, and fo full of application, as M. de 
* Lexergue,. has need,” continued he, of 
* ſomething to diſſipate him. He is rich; he 
„has taken a liking to this girl; and in a 

© week's time he is to marry her; but he ex- 
acts the greateſt ſecreſy, and my niece hetſelf 
* knows nothing of it yet. As for you, it is 
highly neceſſary that you. ſhould be initiat- 
Fed. into the myſtery of an union which you 

25 "92 © are: 
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“are to celebrate. O Hymen! o Hymenge ! 

you underſtand me. It is an epithalamium 

that I aſk of yon, and here now is the mo- 

ment for you to ſignaliſe yourſelf. ”—** Ah! 

© Sir! .... No. modeſty : it ſmothers 

„all talents.“ “ Excuſe me. —“ You. 

* ſhall execute it: it is a piece in your own 

% way, and which will do you a great deal 

© of honour. My niece' is young and hand- ; 

«ſome, and with an imagination and foul, : 

* one is not exhauſted on ſuch a ſubject. 
With reſpect to the huſbaad, I have already T 

told you, he is an extraordinary man, No- - 
body is ſo knowing in antiques. He has 
<a cabinet of medals which he values at for- 
* ty thouſand crowns. He was even going 
to ſee the ruins of Herculanum, and was 
very near making a voyage to Palmyra. You 

* ſee how many images all this preſents to 

# poetry, But what de 1 fay ? you are ru- 

„ minating upon it already; yes, I ſee on 

©. your countenance that profound meditation 

which hatches the buds of genius, and dif- 
poſes them to. fruitfulneſs. Go quickly, go 

* and profit of ſuch precious moments. [I 

am going alſo to bury myſelf in ſtudy.” * 

Seiſed with conſternation at all that he had 

juſt heard, Celicour burned! with impatience 

to ſee Agathe again. The next day he made 5 

a pretence to go and conſult the Connoiſſeur”; dete 
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A MORAL TALE 239 
and before he went into his ſtudy, he aſked if 
ſhe was to be ſeen, © Ah! Mademoiſelle,” 
faid he to her, © you ſee a man driven to de- 
“ ſpair.''—* What ails you then?“ —“ I 
« am undone; you are to marry M. de Lex- 
<ergue.”—** Who has told you that ſtory ?? 
— Who? M. de Fintac himſelf.“ ! Se- 
„ riouſly ?˙—“ He has r me to write 
+ your epithalamium,” —** Very well, will 
« it be a pretty one ??—<© You laugh! you 
** think: it charming to have M. de Lexergue 
* for a huſband !”'—** Oh! very charming * 

— “ Ah!] at leaſt, cruel maid, in pity to 
„me who adore you, and who am to loſe 
«you !....+..” Agathe interrupted him as 
be fell on his knees. Confeſs, faid ſhe 
2 him, that theſe moments of diſtraction 

© are convenient for a declaration: as the 
10 perſon that makes it is not himſelf, ſo ſhe 
“ho hears him dares not complain, and, by 
** favour of this diſorder, love thinks it may 
riſque every thing. But ſoftly, moderate 
*« yourſelf, and let us fee what it is diſtracts 

“you. Your: tranquillity,” cruel as you 
© are.”—* You. would have me then afflict 
" myſelf at a misfortune, which I am not a- 
* fraid; of?“ “ I tell you that it is deter- 
© mined that you ſhall marry M, de Lex- 
& ergue;”—*. How would you have them 
8 ' ter without we, on that which, withi- 
ont 
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240 THE CONNOBSEUR, 

© out me, cannot be put in execution? 

< But if your uncle has given his word?“ 

* If he has given it, he ſhall retra&t . 
— How, would you have the courage !” 
—“ The courage of not ſaying yes! a fine 

<< effort of reſolution '“ Ah! I am at 

< the ſummit of joy!“ — And your joy is 


© a folly as well as your grief.“ You 
* will not be M. de Lexergue's !“ Very 


e well, what then?“ —“ You will be mine.” 


— Oh to be ſure, there is no medium, 
% and every woman who will not be his wife 
© will be yours; that is clear. Indeed you 
* argue like a country poet. Go, go lee my 
< gear uncle, and take care that. he has no ſul- 
wt * of the information that you have 

« given me.” | 

Well, is the tn in forward- 


e neſs ?” faid the Connoiſſeur to him, as ſoon 


as he came into his preſence ——** I have the 
< plan in my-head;—** Let us ſee? 1 
© have taken the allegory of Time eſpouſing 
„Truth.“ The thought is beautiful; but 
«it is gloomy; and beſides Time is very old.” 
* M. de Lexergue is an antiquary.”-- 
„ True; but we do not love to be told that 
« we are as old as Time,” —** Would you like 
t the nuptials of Venus and Vulcan better?“ 
Vulcan? on account-of bronzes and medals. 
. the adventure of Mars is too — 
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et able to be recalled. You will find out, on 
& conſideration, ſome thought ſtill more hap- 
< py, But 4-propes of Vulcan, will you 
, come this evening with us to ſee the eſſay of 
tan artificer whom I protect? It is ſome 
* Chineſe rockets, of which I have given him 
* the compoſition ; I have even added ſome- 
ce thing to it; for I muſt always put in ſome- 
thing of my own.” Celicour doubted not 
but Agathe would be of the party, and he re- 
paired thither with eagerneſs. 

The ſpectators were ſeated; Fintac and his 
niece took up one window, and there remained 
on Agathe's ſide a ſmall ſpace, which ſhe had 
contrived to leave vacant without affectation. 
Celicour ſtole timorouſly into it, and leaped 
with joy on ſeeing himſelf ſo near Agathe. The 
uncle's eyes were attentive to follow the flight 
of the rockets ; Celicour's were fixed upon the 


E niece, The ſtars might have fallen from the 


{ heavens, and not have diſturbed him. His 
hand met on the {ide of the window a hand 
ſofter than the down of flowers; a trembling 
ſeiſed him which Agathe muſt have perceived. 
The hand he touched ſcarce made a motion to 
withdraw itſelf; his made one to retain it; 
Agathe's eyes turned upon him, and met his 
which aſked for pardon, She perceived that 
ſhe ſhould affli& him by withdrawing that be. 
loved hand; and whether through weakneſs 
Vol. Iþ X or 
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up with themſelves, expreſſed by burning ſighs 
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ar pity, ſhe thought proper to leave it immove- 


able. This was a great deal, but it was not 


enough: Agathe's hand was ſhut, and Celi- 
cour's could not embrace ir. Loye inſpired 
him with the courage to open it. Gods ! what 
was his ſurpriſe and joy, when he found her 
yield inſenſibly to this ſoft violence! He holds 
Agathe's hand open in his, he preſſes it amo- 


rouſly; conceive his felicity ! It is not yet per- 


fect: the hand he preſſes replies not to his; he 
draws it towards him, inclines towards her, 


and dares to reſt it on his heart, which ad- 


vances to meet it. It wants to get from him, 
he ſtops it, he holds it captive; and love knows 
with what rapidity his heart beats under this 
timid hand. This was as a loadſtone to her. 
O triumph! O rapture ! It is no longer Celi- 
cour that preſſes it; it is the hand itſelf that 
anſwers the beatings of Celicour's heart. Thoſe 
who have never loved have never known this 
emotion, and even thoſe who have loved have 
never taſted it but once. Their looks were 
mingled with that touching langour, which 


is the ſweeteſt of all declarations, when the 


branch of the fireworks diſplayed itſelf in the 
air. Then Agathe's hand made a new effort 
to impreſs itſelf on the heart of Celicour ; and 
while around them they-applauded the glitter- 
ing beauty of the rockets, our lovers, taken 


the 
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the regret of ſeparation, Such was this dumb 
ſcene, worthy to be cited among the examples 
of eloquent ſilence. 

From this moment their hearts underſtand- 
ing cach other, there was no longer any ſecret 
between them: both taſted for the firſt time 
the pleaſure of loving, and this bloſſom of ſen- 
ſibility is the pureſt eſſence of the ſoul. But 
love, which takes the complexion of charac- 
ters, was timid and ſerious in Celicour; lively, 
joyous, waggith, in Agathe. 
However, the day appointed for informing 
her of her marriage with M, de Lexergue ar- 
rives. The antiquary comes to ſee her, finds 
her alone, and makes her a declaration of his 
love, founded on the conſent of her uncle. 
* know,“ faid ſhe raillying, * that you love 
« me in profile; but for me, I ſhould like a 
** huſband that I could love in front, and to 
" * ſpeak frankly, you are not the thing for me. 
„ You have, you ſay, my uncle's conſent, but 
* you ſhall not marry me without my own, 
* and | believe I may aſſure you that you will 
not have it as long as I live,” In vain did 
La proteſt to her that ſhe united in her 
eyes more charms than the Venus de Medicis; 
Agathe wiſhed: him antique Venuſes, and aſ- 
ſured him that ſhe was not one. You have 
your choice,” ſaid ſhe to him, to expoſe 
me to diſpleaſe my uncle, or to ſpare me 
X 2 that 


. 
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that chagrin, You will afflit me in charg- 
* ing me with the rupture, you will oblige 
* me by taking it upon you ; and the beſt 
© thing we can do when we are not loved, is 
to endeavour not to be hated, I am your 
very humble ſervant,” 

The antiquary was mortally offended at 
Agathe's refuſal ; but out of pride he would 
have concealed it, if the reproach caſt upon 
him of failing in his word had not extorted the 
confeſſion from him. Fintac, whoſe authority 
and conſideration were now brought into queſ- 
tion, was enraged at the oppoſition of his niece, 
and did all that was poſſible to conquer it; but 
he never could draw from her any other an- 
ſwer but that ſne was no medal, and he con- 
cluded by telling her in his paſſion, that ſhe 
ſhould never have any other huſband. This: 
was not the only obſtacle to the happineſs of 
our lovers, Celicour could hope for only part 
of a ſmall inheritance; and Agathe was en- 
tirely dependent on her uncle, who was now 
leſs than ever diſpoſed to ſtrip himſelf of his 
wealth for her. In happier times he might 
have taken upon him their little family affairs, 
but after this refuſal of Agathe's it required a 
little miracle to engage him to it, and it was 
Love himſelf that wrought it. 

% Flatter my uncle,” ſaid Agathe to Celi 
cour; “ intoxicate him with encomiums, and 

| | et Care» 
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* carefully conceal from him that we are in 
„love. For that purpoſe let us diligently 
© avoid being found together, and content 
« yourſelf with informing me of your con- 
duct, en paſſant. Fintac diſſembled not to 
“ Celicour his reſentment againſt his niece. 
“Can ſhe have,” faid he, any ſecret incli- 
nation? If I knew it... . But no, ihe is 
© à little fool, who loves nothing, and feels 
© nothing. Ah! if ſhe reckons upon my in- 
& heritance, ſhe is miſtaken : I know better 


how to diſpoſe of my favours.” The young 


man, terrified at the menaces of the uncle, 
ſought out the moment to inform the niece of 
it. She only raillyed on the occaſion.— He 
* 15 raving mad againſt you, my dear Agathe.“ 

—“ That is quite indifferent * me.“ He 
© fays he will diſinherit you.“ —“ Say as he 
„ ſays, gain his confidence, and leave the reſt 
to love and time.” Celicour followed A- 
gathe's advice, and at every commendation 
that he beſtowed on Fintac, Fintac thought 
be diſcovered in him a new degree of merit. 
© The juſtneſs of underſtanding, the penetra - 
tion of this young man is without example 
© at his age,” ſaid he to his friends. At laſt 


the confidence he placed in him was ſuch, that 


he thought he could truſt to him what he cal- 
led the ſecret of his life: this was a dramatio 
Fo which he had compoſed, and which he 
3 had 
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had not had the reſolution to read to any one, 


for fear of riſquing his reputation. After de- 
manding an inviolable ſecrecy,- he appointed 


the time for reading it. At this news Agathe 
was tranſported with joy. Phat is well,” 
faid ſhe: “courage; redouble the doſe of in - 
5 cenſe; good or bad, in your eyes this piece 


* has no equal.” 


Fintac, tte d tete with the young man, af- 


ter double locking his ſtudy- door, drew out 


of a caſket this precious manuſcript, and read 
with enthuſiaſm the coldeſt, the moſt inſipid 
comedy that ever was. It coſt the young man 
a deal of mortification to applaud flatneſles ; 


but Agathe had recommended it to him. He 


applauded it therefore, and the Connoiſſeur was 
tranſported. *© Confeſs,” ſaid he to him, af - 


ter reading it, © cenfeſs that this is fine.”— 
* Yes, very fine. —“ Very well, it is time 
© to tell you why I have choſe you for my 


* only confident. I have burnt with deſire 


this great while to ſee this piece on the ſtage, 
„ but I would not have it go under my name. 
(Celicour trembled at theſe words) I was 
* unwilling to truſt any body; but in ſhort [ 
** think you worthy of this mark of my friend - 
& ſhip: you ſhall preſent my work as your 
* own; I will have nothing but the pleaſure 
* of the ſucceſs, and I leave the glory of it to 
vou. The thought of impoſing- upon the 
public 
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public would alone have terrified the young. 
man, but that of ſeeing. appear, and being 
damned under his name, ſo contemptible a work, 
fhocked him ſtill more. Confounded at the 
propoſal, he withſtood it a long time, but his 
oppoſition was to no purpoſe. My ſecret 
<« being confided,” ſaid Fintae to him, ** en« 
& gages you in honour to grant me what I aſk, 
* It is indifferent to the public whether the 
„piece be yours or mine, and this friendly 
6 impoſition can hurt no body in the world. 
5 My piece is my treaſure, I make you a pre- 
e ſent of it: the very remoteſt poſterity wilt 
* know nothing of it. Here then your deli- 
* cacy is ſpared every way: if, after this, you 
< refuſe to preſent this work as your own, I 
„ ſhall think that you do not like it, that you 
* only deceive me in praiſing it, and that you 
* are equally unworthy of my friendſhip and 
of my efteem.” What would not Agathe's 
lover reſolve upon rather than incur the hatred 
of her uncle? He aſſured him that he was only 
reſtrained by landable motives, and aſked twen- 
ty-four hours to determine. He has read it 
* to me,” ſaid he to Agathe.-- © Well ?”--- 
Well, it is execrable.”---* thought ſo.“ K 
He wants me to bring it on the ſtage in my 
© name.”---+* What ſay you?“ That he 
© will have it paſs for mine..“ Ah, Celi- 
** cour, let us praiſe heaven for this adventure. 
£27 „Have 


ir 
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* Have you accepted it?“. Not yet, but E 
s ſhall be forced to it. So much the bet. 
© ter 1˙—“ I tell you that it is deteſtable.”— 
* So much the better ſtill,” —*© It will be 
damned.“ So much the better, I tell 
* you, we muſt ſubmit to every thing.” 
Celicour did not ſleep through uneaſineſs and 
grief. The next day Celicour went to find 
the uncle, and told him, that there was no · 
thing which he would not ſooner reſolve upon 
than to diſpleaſe him. I would not ſaid the 
„ Connoiſſeur, © expoſe you raſhly: copy 
*© out the piece with your own hand, you 
e ſhall read it to our friends who are excellent 
* judges, and if they do not think the ſucceſs 
& infallible, you are no longer bound to any 
* thing. I require only one thing of you, that 
« is to ſtudy it, in order to read it well.” 
This precaution gave the young man ſome 
hope. I am,” ſaid he to Agathe, to read 
the piece to his friends; if they think it bad, 
* he excuſes me from bringing it out.” 
* 'They will think it good, and ſo much the 
better: we ſhould be undone if they were 
* to diſlike it.“ Explain yourſelf, pray.” 
— Get you gone, they muſt not ſee us to- 
e gether.“ What ſhe had foreſeen come to 


paſs. The judges being aſſembled, the Con- 


noiſſeur announced this piece as a prodigy, 
and eſpecially in a young poet, The young 
poet 
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poet read his beſt, and after Fintac's example, 
they were in ecſtaſies at every line, they ap- 
plauded every ſcene. At the concluſion they 
clapped and huzzaed; they diſcovered in it the 
delicay of Ariſtophanes, the elegance of Plau- 
tus, the comic force of Terence, and they 
knew of no piece of Moliere fit to be ſet in 
competition with this. After this trial there 
was no longer room to heſitate, The players 
were not of the ſame opinion with the wits. 
for they knew before hand that theſe good 
people had no taſte, but there was an order 
to perform the piece. Agathe, who had aſſiſt- 
ed at the reading, had applauded it with all. 
her might; there were even pathetic paſſages. 
at which ſhe appeared to be moved, and her 
enthuſiaſm for the work had a little reconciled 
* ber with the author. Could it be poſſible, 
ſaid Celicour to her, that you ſhould have 
* thought that good 2” Excellent,” ſaid ſhe,. 

„ excellent for us ;” and at theſe words ſhe- 
„left him without ſaying more. While the 
piece was in rehearſal, Fintac ran from houſe. 
to houſe to diſpoſe the wits in favour of a young 
poet of ſuch great expectation. At It the great 
day arrives, and the Connoiſſeur aſſembles his: 
friends to dinner. Let us go, Gentlemen, 
faid he, © ſupport your own performance. 
** You have judged the piece admirable, you 
** have warranted the ſucceſs, and your honour 
* 
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is concerned. As to me, you know how 
great my weaknels is: I have the bowels of 
a father for all riſing geniuſes, and I feel in 
as lively a manner as themſelves the uneaſineſ- 
« ſes they ſuffer in thoſe terrible moments.“ 
After dinner, the good friends of the Con- 
noiſſeur embraced Celicour tenderly ; and told 
him that they were going into the pit to be 
the witneſſes rather than inſtruments of his 
triumph. They repaired there in reality; the 
piece was played; it was not finiſhed, and the 
firſt mark of impatience was given by. theſe 
good friends. 
Fintac was in the houſe, trembling and pale 
as death; but all the time that the play laſted, 
this unhappy and tender father made incredible 
efforts to encourage the ſpectators to ſuccour 
his child. In ſhort he ſaw it expire, and then 
ſinking beneath his grief, he dragged himſelf 
to his coach, confounded, dejected, and mur- 
muring againſt heaven for having been born 
in ſo barbarous an age. 
poor Celicour ? Alas, they had granted him 
the honours of a latticed box, where, on a 
bundle of thorns, he had ſeen what they 
called his piece, tottering in the firſt act, 
ſtumbling in the ſecond, and tumbling in the 
third. Fintac had promiſed to go and take 
bim up, but had forgot it. What was now to 


become of him ? how eſcape throngh that 
multitude 


And where was the 


VV 
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multitude who would not fail to know him 
again, and to point him out with the finger ? 
At laſt feeing the front empty, he took cou- 
rage and deſcended ; but the ſtove-rooms, the 
galleries, the ſtairs were yet full; his conſter · 
nation made him be taken notice of, and he 
heard on all ſides, It is he without doubt; 
6 yes, there he is, it is he. Poor wretch ! it 
is pity ! He will do better another time.“ 
He perceived in a corner a groupe of damaned 
authors cracking jeſts on their companion, 
He ſaw alſo the good friends of Fintac, who 


turned their backs upon him. Overwhelmed 
with confuſion and grief, he repaired to the 


for her uncle had ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet. 
1 forewarned you of it: it is fallen, and 
* fallen ſhamefully,” faid Celicour throwing 
him into a chair. So much the better,” 
ſaid Agathe.— What, ſo much the better 
* when your lover is covered with ſhame, and 
makes himſelf, in order to pleaſe you, the 
* talk and ridicule of all Paris? Ah, it is 
* too much, No, Mademoiſelle, it is no 
© longer time to jeſt, I love you more than 
* my life ; but in the ſtate of humiliation in 


* nouncing both life and yourſelf, I do not 
* know 


triumphed in his fall, and on ſeeing him 


true author's, and his firſt care was to aſk for 
Agathe: he had entire liberty of ſeeing her, 


* which you now ſee me, I am capable of re- 
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„ know how it has happened that the ſecret 
s has not eſcaped me. It is little to expoſe 
<<. myſelf to the contempt of the public, 
** your cruel uncle leaves me there ! I know 
him, he will be the firſt te bluſh at ſeeing 
© me again; and what I have done to obtain 
* you, perhaps, cuts off my hope for ever. 
Let him prepare, however, to reſume his 
«© piece, or to give me your hand. There is 
<* but one way to conſole me, and to oblige 
% me to ſilence. Heaven is my witneſs, that 
< if through an impoſſibility, his work had 
ce ſucceeded, I ſhould have given to him the 
© honour of it ; it is fallen, I bear the ſhame, 
but it is an effort of love for which you 
“alone can be the recompence.” It muſt 
de confeſſed,” ſaid the wicked Agathe, in 
order to irritate him ſtill more, “ that it is 
te a cruel thing to ſee one's ſelf hiſſed for a- 
* nother. —* Cruel to ſuch a degree that J 
© would not play ſuch a part for my own 
< father. With what an air of con- 
©* tempt they ſee a wretch paſs along whoſe 
play is damned !'—** The contempt is un- 
* juſt, we conſole ourſelves for that; but the 
© infolent pity, there is the mortification.” 
I ſuppoſe you were greatly confuſed in 
© coming down ſtairs! Did you falute the 
* ladies?“ “ I could have wiſhed to anni- 
© hilate myſelf. “ Poor boy ! and how 

Will 
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& vill you dare to appear again in the world ?” 
— Iwill never appear again, I ſwear to you, 
© but with the name of your huſband, or 
ce till after I have retorted on Mr. de Fintac 
* the humiliation of this failure.” —*©* You 
© zre fully reſolved then to drive him to 
© the wall?“ very fully reſolved, do not 
** doubt it, Let him determine this very 
evening. If he refuſes me your hand, all 
© the news- papers ſhall publiſh that he is the 
author of the damned piece.” ** And 
© that is what I wanted,” ſaid Agathe with 
triumph; * there is the object of all thoſe 
*« fo much the betters which put yon ſo much 
* out of patience, Go ſee my uncle; hold 
© firm, and be aſſured that we ſhall be 
6 happy.” 

„Very well, Sir, what ſay you to it ?“ 
demented Celicour of the Connoiſſeur.”— 
* I ſay, my friend, that the publick is 
* ſtupid animal, and that we muſt renounce 
* all labour for it, But conſole yourſelf : 

“your work does you honour in the opinion 

; of men of taſte.” —* What do you call 

* my work? it is all your's.“ Talk lower, 
© I beſeech you, my dear lad, talk lower.“ 
* It is very eaſy for you to moderate your- 


„ ſelf, Sir, you who have prudently ſaved 


* yourſelf from the fall of your piece; but J, 
*1 whom it cruſhes....”--** Ah! do not think 
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© that ſuch a fall does you an injury. The 
* more enlightened perſons have obſerved in 
ce this work ſtrokes that proclaim genius.“ 
— No, Sir, I do not flatter myſelf, the 
“piece is bad: I have purchaſed the right of 
* ſpeaking of it with freedom, and all the 
*© world are of the ſame opinion. If it had 
had a complete ſucceſs, I ſhould have de- 

clared that it was your's; if it had been 

but partly condemned, I ſhould have taken 
it upon myſelf; but ſo thorough a dam- 

nation is above my ſtrength, and I beg 
ec of you to take the burthen upon you.” 
, child! I, on my decline, I, take this 
«© ridicule! To loſe in one day a reſpect 
e which is the work of forty years, and 
& which forms the hope of my old-ape ! 
© would you really have the cruelty to require 
„ it?“ — © Have not you the cruelty to 
© render me the victim of my complaiſance ? 
% You know how much it has coſt me,”— 
„ I know all that J owe to you; but, my 
« dear Celicour, you are young, you have 
<< the time to take revenge, and there needs 
but one inſtance of ſucceſs to make you 
ee forget this misfortune: in the name of 

© friendſhip ſupport it with conſtancy, I con- 
ce jure you with tears in my eyes. —*< 1 
c copſent to it, Sir, but I perceive too well 
the conſequences of this firſt eſſay, to ex- 
2 «© poſe 
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„ poſe myſelf to the prejudice which it leaves 
© behind it: I renounce the theatre, poetry, 
cc the belles-lettres.” — *©* Yes,, it is well 
% done: there are for a young man of your 
ee age ſo many other objects of ambition.” 
—“ There is but one for me, Sir, and that 
«depends on you.” —* Speak, there is no 
e ſervice which I would not do you: what” 
% do you require?“ .“ Your niece's hand.“ 
— Apathe's hand!“ —““ Yes, I adore her, 
© and it was ſhe, who to pleaſe you made me 
© conſent to every thing that you defired.”—- 
„My niece in the ſecret? “ Yes,. Sir.” 
— Ah! her giddineſs will perhaps... Hola! 
« ſomebody : run to my niece, and bid her 
% come here. — Compoſe yourſelf :* Agathe 
« is leſs a child, leſs giddy than ſhe appears.” 
— Ah you make me tremble, . ... My dear 
Agathe, you know what has paſſed, and the 
« misfortune which has juſt. happened. 
— = *> Yes, uncle.“ —“ Have you revealed this 
„ fatal ſecret to any one? - To to body 

in the world.“ Can I thoroughly de- 
% pend upon it?“ Yes, I ſwear to you.” 
— Well then, my children, let it die with 
“ us three: Laſkit of you as | would aſk my 
* life. Agathe, Celicour loves you; he re- 
* nounces, out of friendſhip. to me, the 
* theatre, poetry, letters, and I owe him 
your hand as the price of fo gre:: a ſacri- 
| = 4h wo 
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“ fice.” *© He is too well paid,” cried 
Celicour ſeizing Agathe's hand. *© I marry 
an unſucceſsful author,” ſaid ſhe ſmiling, 
but ] engage to conſole him for his misfor- 
© tune, The worſt of the matter is that 
*© they deny him wit, and ſo many honeft 
* people are contented without it! Now 
* there, my dear uncle, ſee, Celicour renoun- 
* ces the glory of being a poet : would not 
% you do well to renounce that of being a 
*© Connoiſſeur ? You will be a great deal the 
© eaſter for it,” Agathe was interrupted by 
the arrival of Clement, the faithful valet of 
her uncle. © Ah, Sir,” ſaid he quite out of 
breath, your friends! your good friends!“ 
— © Well, Clement?“ —“ [ was in the pit, 
* they were all there.“ I know it well. 
& Did they applaud ?'”—*® Applaud ! the 
„ traitors ! If you had ſeen with what fury 
© they mangled this unfortunate young man. 
* I beg, Sir, you would diſcharge me, if ſuch 
* people are ever to enter your houſe again.“ 
* Ah the raſcals! ſcoundrels !” ſaid Fintac, 
© Yes, it is done, I will burn my books, and 
„ break off all commerce with theſe men of 
„letters.“ “ Keep your books for your a- 
* muſement,” ſaid Agathe embracing her 
uncle; “ and with reſpect to men of letters, 
* with to have none but your friends, and 
you will find ſome worthy of eſteem.” 
| TRE 
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PRI Ven Wnei* 
Tr E SCHOOL or FATHERS. 


HE misfortune incident to a father taken 
up in railing a fortune for his children, 

is: not to be able to watch himſelf over their 
education, a point of {ſtill more conſequence 
than their fortune, The young Timantes, 
called M. de Volny, had received from nature 
an agreable figure, an caſy temper, a good 
heart; but thanks to the-cares of the good 
lady his mother, this happy diſpoſition was 
ſoon ſpoiled and the moſt agreeable child in 
the world at fix years old, became a little 
coxcomb at- fifteen, They gave him all the 
frivolous -accompliſhments, and not one of 
the uſeful ones: uſeful knowledge might be 
good for a man like his father, who had been 
obliged to labour to enrich himſelf; but he 
who found his fortune made, need only know 
how to enjoy it nobly. They had laid it 


| down to him as a maxim, that he was never 


to live with his equals; accordingly he ſaw 
none but young people, who being ſuperior - 
to him in birth, pardoned his being richer 
than they, provided he payed for their plea- 
ſures. 

13 His 
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His father - would not have had the com- 
plaiſance to furniſh ſupplies to his liberalities ; 
but his mother did honour to them all. She 
was not ignorant that at the age of nineteen, 
he had, according to the genteel cuſtom, a 
little houſe and a handſome miſtreſs : one 
ſhould paſs over ſome things in him : ſhe re- 
quired only that he ſhould obſerve a little ſe- 
crecy in it, for fear that Timantes, who did 
not know the world, ſhould take it ill that his 
ſon amuſed himſelf, If in the intervals of his 
labour the father ſhewed any uneaſineſs on ac- 
count of the diffipated life which this young 
man led, the mother was at hand to juſtify 
him, and complaiſant falſehoods were never 
wanting on occaſion » Timantes had the 
pleaſure to hear it faid, that no body at the 
ball had danced like his ſon. © it is a 


great comfort,” ſaid the good man, to 


© have given one's {elf ſo much trouble for 


%a fon who dances well. He did not con- 
ceive why there was a neceſſity that this 
little ſignior ſhould have lacqueys ſo finely 
dreſſed, and ſuch a brilliant equipage ; but 
his good lady wife repreſented to him, that 
reſpe&t depended on it, and that in order 
to ſucceed in the world, one muſt be on a 
certain footing. If he aſked why his ſon 
came home ſo late, It was,” ſhe told 
him, *©* becauſe women of quality do not go 

66 to 
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“to bed ſooner.” He did not think theſe 
_ reaſons very good; but for the ſake of peace, 
he was obliged to be contented with them. 
However, his ſon gave a looſe to himſelf in 
the diſſipations of his age, when love ſeemed 
to take pity of wan and to ndr his re- 
formation. 

His ſiſter Lucy had had, fe ſome little time 
paſt, in her convent, a charming companion, 
Angelica had loſt her mother; and being too 
young to keep houſe, ſhe had prevailed upon 
her father to diſpenſe with her, till the mo- 

ment that he ſhould diſpoſe of her hand. 
Tue conformity of age and condition, and, 
ſtill more, that of tempers, ſoon united An- 
gelica and Lucy. The latter, on wiping away 
the tears of her companion, appeared ſo ſen- 
ſible to the loſs ſhe had endured, that Ange- 
lica no longer obſerved any aſians in the ef- 
fuſion of her grief. I have loſt,” ſaid ſhe 
to her, a mother ſuch as never was before. 
“Since I have had the ule of my reaſon, I 
found in her a friend, and a friend ſo in- 
e timate, that if my heart and her virtues 
* had not continually recalled to my mind the 
© reſpe&t which I owed her, her familiarity 
* would have made me forget it. She al- 
* ways diſguiſed her inſtructions under an air 
of merriment ; and what inſtructions, my 
* dear Lucy! thoſe of wiſdom itſelf, With 
«© what 
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« what ſtrokes was this world, in which I 


& was to live, painted to my aſtoniſhed eyes! 


* What charms did ſhe give to the pure and 
* modeſt manners of which ſhe was a living 
example! Ah, under her enchanting pen- 
& cil all the Virtues became Graces.” Thus 


did this amiable daughter, when ſpeaking of 


her mother, continually mingle with the moſt 
tender regrets the moſt touching eulogies ; but 
her underſtanding and her foul praiſed ſtil] more 
worthily the perſon who had formed them, 


If any one about her. wanted thoſe comforts 


which eaſe of circumſtances gives, Angelica 
deprived herſelf of them with joy ; the facri- 


fices coſt her only the trouble of concealing 


them, and the want of obliging was the only 
want ſhe knew. Do you think like me?“ 
faid ſhe ſometimes to Lucy. More happy 
than our companions, that inequality mor- 
« tifies me, and I bluſh for Fortune who bas 
« diſtributed her gifts ſo ill. If any thing 
c makes the unhappy amends, it is that they 
% are pitied and beloved; whereas to us, 
«© whom they might envy, they make it a fa- 
% your if they do not hate us. Accordingly 
« we ought to be very attentive to make them 
© forget by beneficence and modeſty this dan- 
© gerous a: vantage which we have over our 

« companions.” 
Lucy, ch with the diſpoſition of An- 
gelica, 
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gelica, could have wiſhed to attach herſelf to 
her by all the bands of affection. My dear 
&« friend,” ſaid ſhe to her one day, © we 
ce touch perhaps on the moment when we may 
« be ſeparated for ever: this reflexion creates 
“all the unhappineſs of my life; but I have 
* one, if you did but approve of it.. I 
« want to ſhow you my brother; he is beau- 
« tiful as the day, a very picture, and well 
& accompliſhed,” He is very young,“ ſaid 
Angelica, and very much in the world for 
« his age! I am afraid your mother has been 
* too fond of him.” 

Volny being come to ſee Lucy, ſhe pre- 
vailed upon her friend to - accompany her to 


the parlour. © Ah, my ſiſter, what charms!” 


cried the young coxcomb. ** Never was fo 
* much beauty : what features, what a figure, 
© what eyes! You in a convent, Made- 
„ moiſelle! It is robbery, treaſon,” © I 
* foreſaw,” ſaid Lucy, that you would be 
* tranſported ; and yet her foul is a thou- 
* ſand times more beautiful.“ —““ Sitter, 
* ſhe has the look of the Marchioneſs of 
* Alcine, whom J handed yeſterday out of 
* the opera. They cry up the figure of 
* the counteſs of Flavel, whom I am to ſup 
„with this evening; but there is no 
* compariſon between her perſon and this 
* lady's; and though I am the intimate 
| friend 
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„ friend of the young Madam de Blane's, 
* who paſſes for the beauty of the day, 


] will lay a thouſand to one that your 
friend will eclipſe her on appearing in the 


* world. ” 
While Volny ſpoke thus, Angelica viewed 


him with the eyes of pity. Sir, ', ſaid ſhe 


to him, you can have no doubt but your 


„ praiſes are inſults. For, know, that the 


** firft ſentiment that a virtuous woman ought 
ce to-inſpire, is the fear of wounding her 
** modeſty, and that it is not permitted to 


* praiſe without reſerve any but perſons 


* without ſhame,” There are tranſports of 
* ſurpriſe which we cannot maſter,” replied 
Volney a little confuſed.— When reſpect 
% accompanies them, it prevents them from 
breaking out. But | ſee that I afflict my 
„ friend in appearing offended with your ad- 
* dreis to me: I will conſole her, and put 
you at your eaſe. Beautiful or not, I am 
* ſo little vain of an endowment with Which 
* we are often very contemptible, that ] give 
you leave to ſay before me whatever you 
©< pleaſe; I will not have the vanity to bluſh 
& at your praiſes.” One muſt be well ac- 
* cuſtomed,” ſaid Volny, to be beautiful, and 
greatly ſuperiour to that advantage, to {peak 
< of it with fo much negligence. As for me 
I cannot perſuade. myſelf that beauty is ſo 
rnb 
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< contemptible; but ſince you take the ho- 
mages that are paid it ſo ill, we muſt a- 
ce dore it in ſilence.ꝰ From that moment he 
ſpoke no longer but of himſelf, his horſes, his 
friends, his ſuppers, and his intrigues. Lucy, 
who had her eyes on Angelica, ſaw with 
grief that all this hurt Volny. 
elt is pity,” ſaid Angelica, when he was 
withdrawn, © it is a great pity that they have 
* ſpoiled him ſo early !” © Confeſs, however,” 
ſaid Lucy, that he is made up of graces.” 
— And of follies, my dear friend.“ He 
« will correct them.””—** No, for that abſur- 
e dity ſucceeds at his age, and we are never 
* diſpoſed to correct ourſelves of a fault which 
„ pleaſes,” — © But he has ſeen you, he will 
* love you; and if he loves you, he will be- 
% come wiſe.”---© You do not doubt that 
© [wiſh it; but I am far from hoping it.” 
Volny did not heſitate to believe that he 
had made a complete conqueſt, * My ſiſter 
* was right,” ſaid he, her friend is hand- 
% ſome ! a little ſingular; but her diſpoſiti- 
& on is only the more lively for it. The only 
* thing wanting in her is birth: my mother 
* will have me marry ſome young woman of 
1 quality. Let us viſit her however; this 
en reſembles nothing that we have in the 
* great world, and ſhe has at leaſt ſufficient 
% charms to aa" | 
He 
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He went therefore again to ſee his ſiſter, 
and with her he again ſaw Angelica. What 
* have I done to you,” ſaid he to Lucy, 
& that you have diſturbed my repoſe ? I was 
© ſo eaſy! I amuſed myſelf fo cleverly before 
* 1 ſaw your dangerous friend! Ah Made- 
© moiſelle, how inſipid is the world, and its 
% amuſements how cold to a heart taken up 
* with you! Who would have told me that 
4 ſhould have been jealous of my ſiſter ? 
« Mixed with the moſt brilliant company, 
* ſolicited by all the pleaſures, who could 
„ believe it? Yes, I wiſh to be in her place; 
*© ſhe ſees you, continually tells you that ſhe 
6e loves you, hears you ſay that you love her” 
—“ You have reaſon to envy my happi- 
& neſs; but, Volny, if you pleaſed, your's 
« would till be more deſerving of envy.” 
(At theſe words Angelica bluthed.)-— 


% O heaven! ſiſter ! what do I hear!“ 


« I have ſaid too much.“ “ No, my dear 
Lucy: in virtuous ſentiments there is no- 
6 thing to be concealed. Your ſiſter wiſhes 


© that heaven may have deſtined us for each 


ce other, and I cannot but be obliged to her. 
„% Nay, more: I flatter myſelf with being 
* born to make a good man happy, and no- 
* thing hinders but by your manners you 
© might be ſuch a man as my hufband ought 
* to be: you need only reſemble your ſiſter.” 

I 
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* Tf that be all, I am happy; for they 


© flatter me that I am very like her.“ True, 
ce they flatter you; but I, who never flatter, 
ce aſſure you it is no ſuch thing. My Lucy 
© js not vain either of the graces of her un- 
« derſtanding, or her figure.” —“ Ah, I pro- 
ce teſt now that no body in the world is leſs 
© vain than I, and if I have merit, I know 
cc nothing of it. — Nothing is more ſimple 
© than Lucy's manners; ſhe is nature itſelf in 
c all her candour. See if in her behaviour, 
© her language, her geſture, there is any thing 
& affected, any thing ſtudied.”—*® She is 
* like me: for the ſake of avoiding affecta- 


4 tion I often fall into negligence; I am told 


« of it every day.”—** Lucy makes no pre- 
« tenſions to any thing: wholly taken up with 
* the recommendation of others, herſelf is 
© the only perſon ſhe forgets.”—* And J, 
* whatever talents Nature may have given 
* me, do they fee me vain of them, or pre- 
< fume upon them? All the world fays, 
<< that I excell in every circumſtance of the 
« agreeable ; I alone never mention it. Ah, 
« if it be modeſty and ſimplicity which you 
love in my ſiſter, I am very ſure that you 
« will love me: they are my favourite vir- 
„ tunes.” © Would they were!“ ſaid An- 
pelica ; © however, if you have any deſign 
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e of ever pleaſing me, I adviſe you to ex- 
© amine yourſelf more cloſely.” 

„ You have given him,” ſaid Lucy, * a 
* lefſon which he will not forget.” “ No, 


“for he has forgot it already.“ Angelica 


was in the right, All that-he.had drawn from 
their converſation was, that ſhe liked him, 


and that ſhe would be very glad to be his wife. 


“With what frankneſs,” ſaid he, did ſhe 
«© make the declaration to me ! How well that 
* candour becomes beauty!“ Whether va- 


nity or paſſion, he was really moved by it; but 


this growing paſſion, if it was one, had no 
effect upon his manners. Intoxicated with the 
incenſe of his flatterers, agreeably deceived by 


à young enchantreſs, he forgot that they ſold 


him the pains which they took to pleaſe him, 
and his vanity careſſed by the pleaſures ſmiled 


careleſsly upon them. This voluptuous ſoftneſs 


is the maſt fatal languor into which a young 
man can be plunged. Except that, every thing 
is painful to him; the lighteſt duties are fa- 
tiguing ; decorums the leaſt auſtere are dull 
and troubleſome; he is not at his eaſe but in 
that ſtate of indolence and liberty where every 
thing obeys him, nathing conſtrains him. 
Sometimes the .image of Angelica .came 
to preſent itſelf to him as a dream. * She is 
e charming,” faid he; * but what ſhall I 
4% do with her? Nothing is more inconvenient 
* than 
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7 than-a delicate and faithful wife to a huſ- 
4. band who is not ſo; My father would ex- 
© pet that I ſhould live only for my wife. 
« There would be love, jealouly, reproachæ; 
& tears; all this- frightens me: however T 
« will fee her again.“ 

Lucy came alone this time. Well, how 
© does ſhe like me? —“ A great deal too 
& well.” — J thought ſo.“— Too well 
« as to figure. That advantage makes yon 
© neglect, ſhe ſays, more amiable qualities, 


t „ which you would ſtand in need of without 
J „ jt..— This Angelica-of- your's moraliſes 
e * a-little, and *tis pity. Tell her then that 
y | « nothing-is more dull, and that fo pretty a 
d © mouth as her's is not made to talk rea- 


« ſon.” © It is not ſhe,” faid Lucy, it is 
you whom I would correct.“ And of 
„ what; pray? of loving pleaſure, and every 
thing that inſpires it ?”—* Pleaſure ! is 
„ there one more pure than that of poſſeſſing 
the heart of. a virtuous and beautiful wo- 
* man, of loving, and of being loved? I believe 
© that you are affectionate, Angelica has 
© ſenſibility, every thing that belongs to me 
« is dear to her; but...“ But ſhe is very 
„difficult, and what is it ſhe. requires?“ — 
*© Morals,” —*© Morals at my age! and who 
* has told her that I have nene?“ —““ EF 
don't know, but ſhe has conceived a pre- 
| 4 2 ee judice-: 
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judice againſt you that grieves me.”— 
* Ah! I will bring her to herſelf again. Bring 
*© her to me, ſifter, bring her to me the 
** firſt time I come to ſee you. It is to no 
“ purpoſe that men are diſcreet,” ſaid he as 
he was. going away; © women cannot be 
« filent; and with whatever care I conceal 
*© my intrigues, the ſecret comes out. But 
* what hurt does that do me? If Angelica 
« will have a huſband who has always been 
** chaſte, ſhe has nothing to do but to marry 
sa fool or a child. Am J obliged to be faith- 
ful to a wife that is to be? Oh! I will 
„ make her ſee the folly of her notions.” 
She appeared, and he was himſelf very much 
humbled, very much confounded, when. he 
heard her ſpeak with the eloquence of virtue 
and reaſon on the ſhame and danger of vice, 
* Can you think, Sir,” ſaid ſhe to him, af- 
ter having let him treat as ſlightly as he plea- 
{ed the principles of good morals; “ can you 
think, without bluſhing, on the union of 
a pure and chaſte ſoul with one tarniſhed 
* and profane by the moſt unworthy of all in- 
e clinations? Of what value in your eyes 
* would a heart be, debaſed by the vices of 
* which you are vain ? and do you think us 
e leſs ſenſible than yourſelf to the charms of 
virtue, modeſtly and innocence ? You have 
given yourſelf a diſpenſation from thoſe laws 
a which 
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e hich you have impoſed upon us; but 
nature and reaſon are more equitable that 
«© you, For me, I will never believe that a 
% man can dare to love me while he loves 
« things that are ſcandalous, and if he has had 
the misfortune to be unworthy of me be- 
& fore knowing me, it is by the pains he ſhall. 
«& take to wipe away that blemiſh that I ſhall 
© ſee whether I ought to forget it.” Volny 
wanted- to . make her. underſtand, that by 
changing condition we changed our conduct; 
that love, virtue, beauty, had numberleſs rights 
over a ſoul; and that the frivolous and tran- 
ſient pleaſures which had before occupied that 
indolent ſoul, would diſappear before an ob- 
jet more dear, and more worthy to poſſeſs 
it, © Have you faith, . Sir,” ſaid ſhe,. in 
e theſe ſudden ..revolutions ? Do you know 
* that. they. ſuppoſe a ſou] naturally delicate 
* and noble? that there are very few of this 
4 temper ; and that. it is not a good preſage 
& of the change which you promiſe, to wait, 
in the very boſom of vice, the moment of 
becoming virtuous all on a ſudden ?” 
Volay, ſurpriſed and confounded at this ſe- - 
rious language, contented himſelf with telling 
her that in all this he flattered himſelf there 
was nothing perſonal. * Pardon: me,” faid 
Angelica, I have heard much talk of you. 
* 1 am- beſides pretty well acquainted with 
£3 *- . 
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* the way of life of the young men of fa- 
* ſhion : you are rich, of very extenſive ac- 
„ quaintance, and, unleſs by a kind of prodi- 
* gy, You muſt be more irregular than ano- 
„ ther, But the opinion which I have of you 


** ought not to diſcourage you, You think 


« vou love me: I wiſh it: that perhaps will 
give you reſolution and force to become a 
* valuable man. You have a fine example, 
* a father, who, without all the accompliſh- 
* ments which you are ſet off with, has ac- 
« quired. by talents uſeful to his country and 
„ himſelf, the higheſt reputation. There now 
„js what I call an uncommon man; and 
* when you ſhall become worthy of him, I 
44 ſhall be proud of being worthy of you.” 


This diſcourſe had thrown Volny into ſe- 


rious reflections; but his friends came to draw 
bim out of them. He was expected at a deli- 
clous ſupper, at which Fatime, Doris, and 
'Cloe were to be. Their joy there was lively 
and brilliant, and if Volny's heart did not 

give itſelf up to it, at leaſt his ſenſes did. 
We may eaſily. judge that in this polite 
circle, a ſerious engagement paſſed for the 
higheſt extravagance. © When a perſon's 
fortune is concerned,” ſaid they, it is time 
enough, we reſolve on it; but can a young 
man, born to a great fortune, can ſuch a 
one be fool enough, or mad enough, to forge 
« himſelf 
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e himſelf A chain ? If he does not love his 
„ wife, ſhe is a burthen which he wantonly 


* impoſes upon himſelf; and it he loves her, 
t what a ſad method of pleaſing himſelf is that 
& of being her huſband! Is there in all the 
* world a more ridiculous creature than a 
loving huſband? Suppoſe alſo that this 
* ſhould ſucceed, what then? They are plea- 
„ {ed for ſix months, to be dull all their lives. 
„% Ah ! my dear Volny, no marriage: you 
« would be a loſt man. If you have a fancy 
6 for any honeſt girl, wait till another marries 
her, that always comes round to us ſooner or 
© later, and you will be happy in your turn.“ 
Would one believe that this unthinking young 
man thought theſe reflections very wiſe? See, 
„however,“ ſaid he, what empire virtue 
and beauty have over a ſoul, fince they 
make it forget the care of its repoſe, and 
55 the value of its liberty.” 

He would fain not have ſeen Anpelica again; 
but he was not well with himſelf, when he had 
paſſed a few days without ſeeing her. Such 
nevertheleſs is the attraction of libertiniſm, 
that on quitting that adorable young lady, pe- 
netrated, raviſhed, enchanted with her wiſdom 
and her charms, he plunged himſelf again in- 
to the diſſipations, of which ſhe had made 
him aſhamed, | 

Is it poſſible that it can be a happineſs to 
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a-ſon to loſe his mother? Volny, at the death 
of his, thought he ſaw the ſource of alb his 
fooliſh expences dried up ; but it did not even 
come into his head to renounce thoſe things 
which had engaged him in them, and the only 
care with which he was taken up, was to 
ſapply the means which he had loſt to ſupport 
them. Being the only ſon of ſo rich a father,; 
he could not fail to be rich in his turn; and a 
young man finds at Paris a pernicious facility 
of anticipating his fortune. It was then that 
Timantes, on his decline, wanted to repoſe 
himſelf from his long fatigues, and-to engage 
his ſon to take his place. My father,” 
ſaid the young man to him, © I do not think 
„ myſelf born for that.“ —<* Well; my ſon, 
* would you rather take the profeſſion of 
*« arms ?”—** My inclination is not that way, 
and my birth does not oblige me to it.“ 
“ The law, without doubt, pleaſes you bet - 
© ter ??—<©* Oh! not at all, I have an invin- 
« cible-averſion for the law.“ What will 
« you be then?“ My mother had in view 
© an office which confers nobility, which re- 
% quires no duty, and might be diſcharged 
«© at Paris.“ —*© I underſtand you, my ſon, I 
* will think of it, an excellent vocation. Oh I 
* ſee,” ſaid the good man in himſelf, © that 
© you would live an idle life; but I will hin- 
& der you if 1 can. An office which confers 

| „ nobility, 
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& nobility, and requires no duty! very con- 
* yenient. And why ſhould I ſtill wear my- 
« ſelf out with labour and inquietude? Let 
% me repoſe, let me have no other care than. 
e that which I ſhall have taken up too late, 
the care of obſerving the conduct of a ſon 
ho promiſes me nothing but ſorrow ; for 
« he who loves idleneſs, loves the vices of 
* which idleneſs is the mother.“ 

But what was the affliction of Timantes- 
when he learnt that his ſon, intoxicated with 
pride, and plunged in libertiniſm, gave into- 


all kinds of irregularities; that he had miſtreſſes 


and flatterers ; that he gave ſhows and enter- 
tainments, and that he played at a rate ſuffi» 
cient to ruin him? © It is my fault,“ ſaid Ti- 
mantes, and J muſt repair it, but how? The 
habit is contracted: the reliſh for vice has 
% made great progreſs. Shall ] conſtrain this. 


* young man? he will eſcape me. Shall I 
* difavow his expences and debts ? that would 


be diſhonouring myſelf, it would be extin- 
** guiſhing in his abaſed ſoul the very ſeeds of 
* honeſty. To ſhut him up is ſtill worſe : 


* thank heaven, he is not come to that paſs. 
* as to merit that the laws ſhould deprive him 


of the natural right of being free, and there 


* are none but unnatural parents who would 


be ſeverer towards their children than the 

laws, Ia the mean time he is running on 
66 

"© 
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* to his ruin ; what ſhall. I do to draw-him 
from the precipice on which 1 ſee him? 
Let us go back to the ſource of the evil. 
„My riches have turned his head; born of 
* a father without fortune, he had been like 
« another, modeſt, laborious, and prudent; 
*« the remedy is eaſy, and my courle | is tak- 

C4 en; * | 
Timantes began from that time by fetling 
his wealth in ſuch a manner as that it ſhould 
be detached, independent and free. Except- 
ing his eſtate of Volny; and his-town-houle, 
his fortune was all in his porte folio, and he 
took care to ſettle. matters with all his corre- 
ſpondents. Things being thus diſpoſed, he 
returns home one day in conſternation. His 
ſon and his friends, who waited his coming to 
ſeat themſelves at table, were ſtruck: with his 
dejection. One of them could not refrain from 
_ aſking him the cauſe: You ſhalt know it,” 
ſaid he; © let- us make a little haſte, if you 
* pleaſe, to dine; I am taken up with ſerious 
affairs. ? T hey dined in profound ſilence, 
and Timantes at their getting up from table, 
haviag taken leave of his gueſts, ſhut himſelf up 
with his ſon. Volny,” ſaid he to him, I have 
% bad news to tell you, but you muſt ſupport 
“your misfortune with courage. My child, b 
J am ruined, Two thirds of my fortune are p 
1 * taken. on board two veſſels, and the diſ- A 

* honeſty. 
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'« honeſty: of 4 perſon whom I truſted has de- | 


« prived me of balf the reſt. The deſire of 
« {caving you a large fortune has ruined me; 
« happily I owe little, and out of the remains 
© of my fortune I ſhall ſave my eſtate of Vol- 
© ny, which is worth twenty thouſand livres 
*© a-year :.0n that we ſhall be able to live, It is 
« a terrible blow, but you are young, and you 
„ may riſe under it. I have not rendered my- 
« ſelf unworthy the confidence of my corre- 
e ſpondents; my name will retain perhaps ſtill 
« {ome eredit in Europe; but I am too old 
© to begin anew; and you muſt repair the 
'©* misfortunes of your father. I ſet out in 
« preater difficulties than you will do, and 
c with probity, labour, and my inſtructions, 
« it is eaſy for you to go farther in thriving 
* than I have done.” 

The ſituation of a traveller at whoſe feet 
the thunder has juſt fallen, is not to be com- 


pared to that of Volny. What, my father, 


* ruined without reſource !“ You, my 
“ ſon, are the only reſource left me, and 1 
© have no longer any hope but in you. Go, 


1 conſult yourſelf, and leave me to take the 


** meaſures ſuitable to our misfortune.” 
The news was ſoon :made public. The 


houſe at Paris was let; the equipages ſold; a 


plain coach, a decent lodging, a frugal table, 
a family of ſervants ſuitable to the neceſlities 
* 
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of a prudent way of living ; every thing pro- 
claimed this reverſe of fortune, and it is un- 
neceſſary to fay that the number of Timantes 
his friends diminiſhed conſiderably. 
Thoſe of Volny were touched with his ac- 
eident. What is the matter then?“ faid one 
of them to him: they tell me your father 
* is ruined Y—* It is too true. —“ What 
% a folly! You have your little box then no 
longer?“ —“ Alas, no.”—* I am very ſor- 
* ry for it, I reckoned to have gone there to 
* ſupper to-morrow.” Another accoſted him, 
and ſaid, Tell me a little how this is; your 
fortune is entirely ruined ??—* It is at 
« kaſt reduced to a very ſmall matter.”—— 
Jou have a very ſilly father of your own! 
* Why the devil did he meddle? Yon would 
% have been ruined yourſelf well enough with- 
* out him.” © I am quite diſtracted, faid a 
third to him; they tell me that you have 
* fold your fine horſes?“ “ Alas, yes.” — 
* Tf I had known it, I would have bought 
* them of you. What a fellow you are 
* you never think of your friends.”——* I 
vas taken up with more ſerious affairs. — 
Wich your little miftreſs, was not it? You 
* will have her no longer on your own ac- 
© count; but you will be always good friends : 
* take comfort, I know ſhe loves you, ſhe 
will behave well.“ Some of them ſaid to 
N him 
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him as e went along, Adieu, Volay;“ 3 
and all the reſt ſhunned him. 

For his miſtreſs, whom he had enriched, 
ſhe was ſo afflicted that ſhe had not the courage 
to ſee him again. ** Spare me,” writ ſhe to 
bim: you know my ſenſibility ; the ſight 
* of you would make too grievous an impreſ- 
e ſion on me. I find myſelf unable to ſupport 
it.“ It was then, his ſoul pierced both by 
the cold lights of bis friends, and the unwor- 
« thy deſertion of his miſtreſs, that Volny for 
the firſt time ſaw the veil fall which he had 
over his eyes. Where have I been?“ ſaid 
he: what have 1 done? how was I going 
* to ſpend my life? Ah, what reproaches 
* have I not merited ; what wrongs have I 
* not to repair? Let me go and ſee my ſiſter,” 
added he, for he had not the courage to ſay, 
* Let me go and ſee Angelica.“ 

Lucy was overwhelmed with the news 
which her father had juſt told her. It is not 
for myſelf,” ſaid ſhe, ** I am content; and 
to be happy far from the world, but little is 
* neceſſary; but you, my father, but Vol- 


© ny '—* What would you, daughter? 1 


vas not born in the opulence wherein J have 
* ſeen. myſelf. If my. ſon is prudent, he will 
« (till have riches. enough ; if not, he will 
„ have too much.” Lucy's grief redoubled 


on ſeeing her brother, * I have not the cour- 
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rage to conſole you,” ſaid ſhe to him, * but 
I. go to call to my aſſiſtance our wiſe and a- 
e fectionate Angelica. Oh no, ſiſter, 1 
have not deſerved her intereſting herſelf in 
4 my ſorrow; when 1 might have done her 
* honour by facrifices, it was then that 1 
% ſhould have rendered myſelf worthy of her 
« eſteem and pity: now that every one aban- 
e dons me, my return, though humiliating to 
* me, has nothing flattering in it for her.“ 
While he was ſpeaking thus, Angelica came of 
her own accord, and with the moſt touching 
air teſtified to him all her ſenſibility for his loſs, 
< It is a great misfortune for your father,” 
added ſhe, © it is ſo too for this dear girl, 
but it is perhaps a happineſs for you. It 
% would be cruel to afflift you by reproaches, 
ce when we owe you conſolations; but you 
«© may draw from the loſs of your wealth 
« bleſſings more valuable than that wealth it- 
« ſelf,” —* I abuſed it, heaven puniſhes me 
«200 ir, but puniſhes me too cruelly in de- 
„ priving me of the hope of being her's whom 
<« I love. I was young, and I dare believe 
e that without this deſperate leſſon, time, love, 
&* and reaſon, would have rendered me lels 
© worthy of you.”—* I ſee you dejefted,” 
faid ſhe to him; © it is no longer from pre- 
© ſumption, it is from deſpondency that we 
<- muſt preſerve you, and what it would have 
Mm been 
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a houk 8 to confeſs to you in proſpe- 
« rity, you ſtand in need of knowing in ad- 
« verſity. Whether it was not poſſible for 
& me to think ill of the brother of my friend, 
© or whether it was that you yourſelf. had in- 
© ſfpired me with that prepoſſeſſion which docs 
not | liſten to reaſon, I thought I diſcerned 
in you, amidſt all the errors and vices of 
© your age, a diſpoſition at bottom naturally 
good. Happily your paſt errors have no- 
* thing ſhamefull in the eyes of the world: 
* the path of - honour and virtue is open to 
you, and it is more eaſy. for you than ever 
to become ſuch as I wiſh. As to fortune, 
te the reverſe which you have experienced is 
0 overwhelming; I ſhall not make you-a pane- 
* oyric upon mediocrity: when we have known 
« ourſelves rich, it is humiliating, it is bard to 
© ceaſe to be ſo ; but the evil is not without re- 
7 medy. Conform yourſelf to your preſent ſitu- 
& ation; emerge out of that indolent ſoftneſs in 
* which-you have been plunged; let the love of 
© labour take place of the taſte for diſſipation ; 
* do all that depends on yourſelf, if you love 
me, in order to re-eſtabliſh between us rhat 
* equality of fortune required in ,marriages. 


I My father, who loves me, and who would 


not have me unhappy, will allow me, I 
. * hope, the liberty of waiting for you. If in 
* fix years your fortune is re-eſtabliſhed, or 
A a 2 on. 
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ce on the point of being re-eſtabliſhed. all the 
© obſtacles will be ſmoothed ; if with pru- 
« dence, frugality and labour, you have the 
© misfortune not to ſucceed, I require then of 
ce you, in the room of all riches, only to have 
* conſideration of your condition; I am an 
« only daughter, very rich myſelf; I will 
* caſt myſelf at my father's feet, and obtain 
* his permiſſion to indemnify a valuable man 
* for the injuſtice of fortune.” Lucy could 
no longer refrain from embracing Angelica; 
Ah, how juſtly art thou named!“ ſaid ſhe to 


her. There is nothing but a heavenly ſpirit 


© that could be capable of ſo much virtue. 
Volny on his, ſide, in the tenderneſs and re- 
ſpect with which he was ſeiſed, applied his 
mouth, as he threw himſelf down, on the bar 


= the grate which Angelica's hand had touch- 


* Mademoiſelle,” faid he to her, you 


« « revifer my misfortune dear to me, and 1 


4am going to employ my whole life to merit, 

4e jf it be poſſible, the favours with which you 
4 overwhelm me. Permit me to come often 
4 toderive from you the courage, the prudence, 
ce and the virtue which I have need of! in order 
& to deſerve you.“ 

He retired not ſuch as heretofore, vain, and 
full of himſelf, but humbled, confounded at 
having ſo little knowti the value of a heart 

the moſt noble that heaven had formed. He 
| enters 
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enters into his father's cloſet, * Your for- 
“ tune is changed, „ faid he to him, © but 
« your ſon is ſtill more ſo ; and I hope that 
& one day you will bleſs heaven for the re- 
« yerſe which reſtores me to my duty, and 
* to myſelf. Condeſcend to inſtruct and to 
t direct me: diligent, laborious, docile, I am 
ce going to be the ſupport and conſolation of 
&* your old-age, and you may diſpoſe of me.“ 
The good man tranſported diſſembled his joy, 
and contented himſelf with commending ſuch 
good diſpoſitions. He preſented his ſon to his 
correſpondents, and demanded in his behalf 
their friendſhip and confidence. We pity 
above all unfortunate perſons whom we e- 
ſteem, and each of them touched with the 
misfortune of this gallant man, made it a point 
with himſelf to conſole him. 

Volny, who reſumed the name of Timan- 
tes, had but few difficulties to encounter in 
his firſt operations : his dexterity, which at 
firſt was purely his father's, but which ſoon af- 
ter became actually his own,. made his credit 
viſibly increaſe. The moments of relaxation: 
which his father obliged him to take, he paſ- 
ſed with Angelica, and he felt a ſenſible plea- 


ſure in telling her his progreſs. Angelica, who 
attributed to herſelf in part the wonderfall 


change in her lover, enjoyed her work with the 
double ſatisfaction of love and friendſhip. 
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Lucy was in adoration before her, and ceaſed 
not to give her thanks for the happineſs which 
ſhe had procured them. 


One day that her father came to ſee her, and 


teſtified his ſatisfaction to her at the conſola- 


tions which his ſon gave him, Do you 
know, ſaid Lucy to him, to whom we 
* are indebted for this reformation ? to the 
* moſt beautiful, and moſt virtuous perſon 
* breathing, to the only daughter of Alcimon, 


* my companion and friend.” She then related 


© to him all that had paſſed. * You melt me,” 
faid the good man, I muſt know this charm- 
« ing girl.” Angelica came, and received the 
commendations of Timantes with a modeſty 
which {till heightened her beauty. Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe to him, I depend on a father; but 
« it is true, that if he has the goodneſs to 
< allow me to diſpoſe of myſelf, and that you 
* are ſatisfied with your ſon, I ſhall take a 
<< pride in becoming your daughter. My 
<«. friendſhip for Lucy inſpired me with the 


* 


© firſt deſire of it, my reſpect for yourſelf 


« {tilt adds to it, your very misfortunes have 
© only made me intereſt myſelf more in every 
ce thing that could make you amends for 
« them, and if the conduct of your ſon is 
* ſuch as you wiſh and as 1 deſire, whether he 
e be rich or not, the moſt honourable and 
« the moſt agrecable uſe I can make of my for- 
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* tune, is to ſhare it with him.” At this 
diſcourſe the old man was very near letting his 
ſecret eſcape him; but he had the prudence 
to contain himſelf, © I did net think, Madam,” 
faid he to her, that it was poſſible to in- 
* creaſe, in the ſoul of a father, the deſire of 
“ {ceing his fon a wiſe and virtuous: man; but 
„you add a new intereſt to that of paternal 
© love; I don't know what heaven will do 
* with us, but in all the ſituations of life, 
«© and till my laſt bred, be aſſured of my 
„ gratitude.” | 
" That you ſhould not Kavi ecalſded. to 
% me,“ ſaid he on ſeeing his ſon again, the 
. follies of your youth, I am but little ſurpriſ- 
*« ed, and I pardon you for it; but why con- 
* ceal from me a virtuous inclination ? why 
© not confeſs to your father your love for An- 
„ gelica, the daughter of my old friend ?” 
6 Alas,” faid the young man, have you not 
* enough of your own misfortunes without 
* afflifting you with my forrows ? and who 
& has revealed to you my ſecret ?*—* Your 
* ſiſter, Angelica herſelf ; | am charmed with 
ce her, I am in love with her, and I wiſh ſhe 
Was my daughter.”—** Ah, I wiſh fo too 
* but how ſuperiour is her fortune to mine !” 
* In time you may come near it. Viſit 
* this lovely girl often.“ 1 viſit only her, 
& and I have no longer any other ambition 
in 
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in the wotid, than to be worthy of her and 
of you.“ 

Timantes felt an inexpreſiible ſatisfaCtion at 
ſeeing daily the ſucceſs of the trial which he 
had put him to. He had the firmneſs to let 
him apply himſelf for five whole years, with- 
out relaxation, to the re-eſtabliſhing of his 
fortune, detached from the world, and dividing 
his life between his comptiog-houſe and Ange- 
lica's parlour. At length ſeeing his reformation 
become habit, and all the old ſeeds of vice ex- 
tirpated, he went to viſit Alcimon, *© My 
old friend,” ſaid he to him, you have, 
* they tell me, a charming daughter; I come 
© to propoſe for her an agreeable partner in 
* point of condition, and advantageous in 

point of fortune.” I am obliged to you, 
ſaid Alcimon, ** but I tell you beforchand 
* that I would have a perſon of the ſame con- 
* dition with myſelf, and who would take 
« a pride in calling me his father; 1 have 
© not laboured all my life to give my daughter 
< a huſband, who may be athamed of me.” 
The perſon I propoſe, ſaid Timantes, is 
« preciſely ſuch. a one as you like. He is rich, 
© he is honeſt, he will always reſpect you.” 
——< What is he?“ “ I cannot tell you but 
* at my own houſe, where I invite you to 
* come and renew, over a bottle, a friendſhip 
* of forty years, Do me the favour to bring 

| « Ange- 
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© Angelica there. My daughter, who is her 
* companion in the convent, ſhall have the 
© honour of accompanying her; you ſhall 
* both of you ſee the young man who de- 
* mands her, and to put you more at your 
&* eaſe, he ſhall not know himſelf that I 
have ſpoke to you of him.” The day 
appointed, Alcimon and Timantes go and 
fetch Angelica and Lucy; they arrive, they 
prepare to ſit down at table, they ſend word 
to the ſon, who, buſied in his office, ex- 
peed nothing leſs than the happineſs which 
was preparing for him, He enters, what is 
his ſurpriſe ! Angelica there! Angelica with 
her father ! What was he to think, what to 
hope from this unforeſeen rendezvous? Why 
had they made a ſecret of it to him? Every 
thing ſeems to proclaim his happineſs to him, 
but his happineſs is not probable. In this 
confuſion of thoughts he loſt the uſe of his 
ſenſes. A ſudden giddineſs ſpread a cloud 
over his eyes; he wanted to ſpeak, his voice 
failed him, and a low bow alone expreſſed to 
the father and the daughter how much he was 
moved with the honour his father and he re- 
ceived. His ſiſter, who came to throw her- 
ſelf into his arms, gave him time to recover 
from his confuſion. Never was embrace ſo 
tender. He thought he held in his boſom 
Angelica 
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Angelica with Lucy, and he could not ſef 
rate himſelf from: her; | 

At table, Timantes diſplayed an alacrity at 
which all the company were ſurpriſed. Alci- 
mon prepoſſeſſed with the demand which he 
had made him, and impatient to fee the young 


man whom he propoſed arrive, freely gave him 


ſelf up to the pleaſure of finding hiimſelf again 
with his old friend; he had even the kindneſs 
to enter into converſation with the young 
Timantes. I ſee,” ſaid he to him, that 
* you are the comfort of your father. People 
** talk of your application to buſineſs and your 
cc talents with great commendations, and ſuch 
is the advantage of your condition, that a 
& dexterous and honeſt man cannot fail of ſuc- 
„ ceſs.— Ah, my friend, replied the old 
© Timantes'! it requires a great deal of time 
< to make one's fortune, and very little to 
©* ruin it! What a pity to, have no longer 
mine to offer you! Inſtead of propoſing to 
« you a ſtranger as huſband to this amiable 
60 young lady, I ſhonld have ſolicited that 
tt happineſs for my fon.” I ſhould have pre- 
& ferred him to every body elſe,” ſaid Alci- 
mon.—** Indeed!“ Ay, indeed. But you 
% know where one is liable to have a numer- 
* ous family, there. ſhould be wherewithal to 
“ ſupport it.” © If it depends only on that, 
id Timantes, © the cafe is not deſperate, and 
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4 we may come to an agreement.” On ſaying 
theſe words he roſe from table, and returning 
the moment after, There,” ſaid he, ** fee, 
< there is my porte-folio : it is yet pretty well 
** furniſhed ;” and obſerving Alcimon's ſur- 
<« priſe, know,” added he, that my ruin is 
ce all a fiction. This young man had been 
„ ſpoiled by the notion he was born rich: to 
* reform him I knew no better method than 
© to make him believe that I was ruined, 
“This feint has ſucceeded: he is now in a 
e good way; I am even certain that he has 
* no deſire to relapſe again into the errors of 
his youth, and it is time to truſt to him. 
Les, my ſon, I have all the wealth I had, 
% augmented by five years ſavings and the 


fruit of your labour. It is for him, there- 
ne fore,“ ſaid he to his friend, that I demand 
to * Angelica of you, and if there be occaſion 
ger for any new motive to engage you to grant 
to * her to me, I will confeſs to you that he has 
ble „ ſeen her at the convent, that he has conceiv- 
hat * ed for her the moſt tender love, and that 
pre © this love has done more than ill- fortune it- 
Uci- ** ſelf towards attaching him to his duties.” 
you While Timantes did but ſound the diſpoſition 
mer- of Angelica's father, ſhe herſelf, her friend, 
al to and her lover had felt only the emotion and 


anxiety of hope and fear; but at ſight of the 
porte-folio, at the news that Timantes his ruin 
| was 
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was but a feint, at the demand which he made 
himſelf of Angelica's hand for his ſon, Lucy 
all wild and beſide herſelf flew into the arms 
of her father; the young Timantes till more 
confuſed fell at Alcimon's knees; and Ange- 
lica, her countenance overſpread with paleneſs, 
had not the power to lift up her eyes. Alci- 
mon raiſed the young man with his embraces, 
and turning towards the old Timantes, My 
friend,“ {aid he to him, when we would 
% contrive an agreeable ſurpriſe, we muſt take 

& inſtruftion from you. Come, you are a 
„ good father, and your ſen defexves to be 


” happy.” 
N 1: % ee 
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